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ON THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S MONOPOLY. 


So many considerations, commercial and political, are involved in 
this subject, that it is extremely difficult to determine on which side 
to approach it. Whether we view this monopoly as an obstruction 
to our trade and manufactures, already labouring under the pressure of 
an enormous public debt, and struggling for existence in competition 
with the unburthened nations of the continent ; or regard it as a dead 
weight upon our naval and commercial strength, retarding us in our 
course, so that other states, pursuing the same career, may outstrip 
us in the race of national greatness ; or, disregarding these, and look- 
ing, beyond our own interests as a nation, to the benefits which 
would flow to the extensive countries of the East from a free inter- 
course with the most enlightened people of Europe; in whatever 
point of view we regard it—in how many shapes does this monopoly 
present itself as a bar to the spread of knowledge, wealth, and civili- 
zation! So numerous and important are the distant and indirect 
evils arising from this enemy of the human race, that it would be im- 
possible almost for the imagination to grasp them; but if any seek 
examples of the misery and mischief springing directly from this pro- 
lifie source, let it only be recollected that throughout the British do- 
minions, in every quarter of the globe, no one, froin the richest to the 
poorest, can sit down to almost the humblest meal, but monopoly steps 
in to tax his enjoyment. The swarthy inhabitants of the tropics, and 
those bordering on the poles, are alike subject to its grinding operation. 
The poor submissive Indian procures with difficulty a few grains of 
monopotised salt, paying for it ten times its value, to season his simple 
diet of rice and roots; and the Englishman, boasting that he is born 
and lives in “a land of liberty,” is, notwithstanding, compelled to 
pay the same monopolists an enormous tax on his tea, which has be- 
come to him almost a necessary of life. Though we boast that, ac- 
cording to our “ glorious constitution,’ (whose unparalleled excel- 
lence, tn theory, is never enough to be praised,) no man can be taxed 
without his own consent ; yet here, by virtue of the spirit of monopoly, 
a few gentlemen, sitting in Leadenhall-street, thrust their fingers 
clandestinely into the national purse, and tax us ad libitum, by con- 
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tracting at their wil] and pleasure the supply of this essential article of 
general consumption. 

We cannot help regarding it as a relic of the tyranny of the de- 
tested Stuarts, (a legacy worthy of the race, which clings to us like 
the fatal tunic of the Centaur to Hercules,) since it is equally abhor- 
rent from the genuine principles of the British constitution, and the 
spirit of the present age. A thousand reasons might be urged why it 
should be put an end to at once; but this is so self-evident, that it 
might appear more necessary to explain hew,it could possibly have 
existed so long. It would be too tedious, however, to recapitulate the 
various means by which this anomaly in our political system was 
nursed up and matured to its present state. In its infancy, the prin- 
ciples of commerce being little understood, it was easy for an asso- 
ciation of merchants to purchase exclusive privileges from needy so- 
vereigns and their venal servants. The system of exclusion once be- 
guy, the monopolists were able to keep the great body of the nation in 
ignorance of their true interests ; and are still labouring to attain the 
same object by suppressing all liberty of thought throughout their ter- 
ritories. In proportion as the increasing light of the age has pene- 
trated the dark recesses, and exposed the deformity of the system, in~ 
crease of political influence has enabled its defenders to resist more 
powerfully the demand for improvement. Reform, however, in spite 
of the monopolists, has been, though slowly, yet gradually, encroach- 
ing upon their domains. The bolts and bars with which they shut 
their countrymen out of India, have been compelled to give way. 
British ships having at length been allowed freely to visit that coun- 
try, and having now traded for a dozen of years without exciting any 
dangerous riots or rebellions, it is no longer a terra incognita to be 
taken on the report of the Company. It is in vain that the monopo- 
lists would tell us that there be ‘ sons of Anak”’ there, or other bug- 
bears, like the false spies of the Israelites who brought an evil report 
of the land. For others having seen it, and ascertained that it is 
‘* an exceeding good land,” the only question now is, whether we 
«< shall go up to possess it,” or, like the aforesaid stiff-necked genes 
ration, be condemned to turn again into the dreary way of the wilder- 
ness, as a punishment for having disobeyed the voice of reason. 

To glance at a few of the main features of the system of trade hither- 
to carried on with India, especially by the English and Dutch ; - it is 
matter of history, that at their first arrival, European merchants 
were received in that quarter of the world with open arms. They 
might have settled and traded to any extent, increasing every suc- 
cessive year the produce of these countries, and also the demand for 
European merchandise with the widening circle of Colonization. To 
this process there was no assignable limit; and to carry it on nothing 
more was necessary than to conduct themselves with moderation and 
justice towards the natives of the country. Monopoly-companies, 
however, were formed, and these, armed with military and political 
power by their respective states, came no longer as fair traders, to 
purchase or barter goods on equitable terms, but, like pirates or buc- 
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caneers, to extort what they wanted by force, and impose what they 
chose to give in return. All sorts of fraud and oppression were resorted 
to in order to make the Natives submit to this system ; the consequence 
of which was, that where it succeeded the people were reduced to 
slavery, and.the trade ruined: as the fruits of the earth and of hu- 
man industry are checked in the bud, when others snatch them away 
without any fair equivalent. In other places, where the Natives were 
too powerful to submit to such spoliation, they expelled or extermi- 
nated their oppressors, and put an end to the trade forever. In 
either way, the benefits of commercial intercourse were destroyed by 
unbounded rapacity. When, however, settlements were formed on 
the principle of free trade, the result was totally different. Of this, 
Penang, or Prince of Wales's: Island, is a remarkable instance. 
Though found an almost barren and deserted island, being formed 
into a settlement chiefly through the exertions of two British mer- 
chants, in the short space of twenty years it contained nearly twenty 
thousand inhabitants. It this manner it flourished as long as the li- 
beral principles of its original founders were adhered to; and it might 
have continued so to prosper, had it not been subjected to the manage- 
ment of the monopolists.' In like manner, Malacca, while it enjoyed 
freedom of trade and colonization under the dominion of the Portu- 
guese, is considered to have been one of the most flourishing cities in 
the Indian Archipelago. Among the Dutch settlements, Batayia 
alone enjoyed a shadow of freedom of trade; and it has become a 
reat city, while all their other establishments went to utter decay. 
anilla may be cited as another example of the same result from free- 
dom of trade. But a greater example than all, is the valuable trade 
now enjoyed by America, which has grown up in thirty or forty years 
to rival that of the old countries of Europe. Yet America has no forts, 
no factories, no wars or political establishments to maintain ; no mas- 
sacres and treachery to blush for in any country of the East. It ig 
remarked by the very able historian of the Indian Archipelago, that 
the trade of the Dutch and English East India Companies, while at 
first virtually a free trade, realized very large profits, so much as 200 
or 300 per cent.; but after they became joint stock monopoly com- 
panies they soon sunk to little or no profit at all! 

To give a few familiar illustrations of the superior advantages of 
free trade, let us take a comparison of that of England and America 
with the Dutch and: English monopolies. ‘From 1614 to 1730, 
(says Dr. Crawfurd,’) the prosperous (the most prosperous !) period 
of the Dutch Company’s affairs, the whole number of ships which 
arrived in Holland was but 1621, giving an average for each year of 
but 14, which is by no means equal, in number or tonnage, to the 
present free trade of America with the very colonies of the Dutch 





1 The increase of inhabitants during the period it has since been under the 
Company’s regime, is, according to the last accounts, only 10,000.— Finlay - 
son’s Journal, p. 15. — 

2 Crawfurd’s Indian Archipelago, Vol. II, 239. 
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themselves.” Of the English monopoly trade the following is the 
general result, from the year 1680, when the actual tonnage em- 
ployed can be stated. The quantity of tonnage employed in it, after 
the Company had been one hundred years engaged in the trade, was, 


Trade, exclusive 

Tea Trade. of'Tea Monopoly. 
' Tons. Tons, Tons. 
From 1680 to 1700.,....+6 4,590. ..ece00 —— ceveceee 4,090 
From 1700 to 1720 « 4,232...,00+6 160...0.... 4,072 
From 1720 to 1740......4+ 6,796...eee00 1,000........ 5,796 
From 1740 to 1760..,..... 8,861...,..++ 2,000.,...... 6,861 
From 1760 to 1780........13,350......0- 5,600........ 7,750 
From 1780 to 1800........26,300........15,149.......e11,151 


The tea trade being deducted, as having arisen out of the acciden- 
tal circumstance of an extraordinary taste growing up in Europe for 
this article of Chinese produce, quite unknown a hundred years 
before, and being supported by an unjust system of restrictions and 
extravagant prices, so as to leave no merit to those who carry it on, 
there remains only an advance from 4,590 to 11,151 tons, or an 
increase of 7561 tons of shipping in the long period of 120 years. 
When to the above consideration is added the extraneous cireum- 
stance of a vast acquisition of territory, containing a population of 
sixty millions of inhabitants, through which the Company’s trade is 
bolstered up far above its natural height, by means of surplus revenue, 
or tribute extorted from India, the able writer, whom we have quoted, 
justly concludes, that, ‘‘ making allowance at the same time for the 
prodigious increase of Europe during this period in wealth and popu- 
lousness, no doubt can exist that the comparative extent of the 
Indian trade is greatly less than it was.” * Comparing this with 
the free trade of the Americans, which commenced only about forty 
years ago, and was undertaken by an infant state witha very scanty 
command of capital—this being much more in request for clearing 
their inexhaustible forests—the same excellent author observes : 
“‘ Their trade (with the East) in all this time has been progressively 
increasing, and without entering into the question of its intrinsic 
superiority over the trade of the former masters of Indian commerce, 
_is, in point of mere quantity, incomparably more extensive.” 

Another striking illustration of the same subject, and one less 
humiliating to our national feelings, is furnished by the late work of 
-an intelligent French writer, (M. C. Moreau,) on the finances of the 
East India Company. From this we extract the following table, 
showing how soon the free traders of Great Britain have overtaken 
and completely distanced the ancient monopolists since the trade was 
thrown open in 1814. The first table here subjoined, contains a 
statement of the imports into Great Britain and China, exclusive of 
-tea, which, being restricted to one of the parties, affords no fair crite- 
rion for comparison. 





5 Indian Archipelago, Vol. III, 26). 
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Imported into Great Britain from the East Indies and China 
(exclusive of the value of Tea). 


Imports. 1814. , 1815. | 1816. 1817. | 1818. 


By the Company. £3,278,303 | 3,266,620 2,344,560 | 2,591,868 | 2,130,070 
Trade! 3,768,289 | 5,496,610 5,326,578 | 4,754,283 | 6,900,705 ° 


By the Free 


| 


1819. | 1820, 1821. 1822. 
By the Company - | £2,147,328 | 1,135,250 | 1,239,666 | 1,652,651 
By the Free Trade| 6,083,147 | 4,450,784 3,173,980 | 2,777,467 


Exported from Great Britain to the East Indies and China. 


Exports. | 1814. 1815. | 1816. | 1817. | 1818. 


By the Company . | £1,723,720 | 1,753,302 | 1,539,130 | 1,313,494 | 1,250,065 
By the Free Trade | 870,177 | 1,454,728 | 1,864,397 2,708,025 | 3,052,741 


| 1819. 1820. 1821. 1822. 
By the Company . | £1,358,327 | 1,721,114 | 1,754,652 | 1,279,021 


| 


By the Free Trade | 1,650,338 | 2,308,681 | 2,436,007 2,867 ,056 | 


The reader will perceive how the free trade has risen, with rapid 
progression, till its exports have doubled, and its imports tripled those 
of the Company. The exports of the latter, it must also be recol- 
lected, are raised much above their natural amount, first, by the 
necessity of making returns for the large quantity of tea imported 
annually from China ; and secondly, by the supplies required for their 
huge political establishments in the East Indies. Yet, without either 
of these advantages, and though unjustly deprived of the China 
market, the free traders do twice as much for the commerce of this 
country. This being the result of only nine years’ competition, it 
cannot be doubted, that were the China trade thrown open, a great 
relief would be thereby immediately afforded to our naticnal manu- 
factures, as by their supply, at a cheap rate, (a necessary consequence 
of free trade,) a very general demand might be created for them 
throughout that extensive empire. How little improvement is to be 
expected under the present system, may be judged from the fact, 
that before the trade to the East Indies was opened in‘1813-14, the 
Company’s exports had not increased at all during the present cen- 
tury, notwithstanding their large accessions of territory, and increas- 
ing establishments abroad. ‘Their imports, on the other hand, had 
been nearly stationary since 1785, notwithstanding the remittance 
home of accumulating surplus revenue, which was included in their 
trade; and the last year, (1811,) their imports were actually lower 
than they had been twenty-six years before. 

Nothing more need be stated to show that no national advantage 
can be expected from the Company as a trading association. ‘lo 
sum up all its disadvantages as a commercial and political body, 
would be a task for a Newton or Des Cartes; still some few of the 
items can be reaclied with a tolerable degree of accuracy. It has 
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been clearly demonstrated’ that its monopoly of tea costs the British 
nation (exclusive of duty) a sum of more than two millions annually ; 
and that this (or even more than this) might be saved, by allowing 
that article to be imported by free traders, who would besides have a 
sufficient remuneration for their trouble, and profit on their capital. 
Again, in the late work of Mr. Tucker, (which we take as one of the 
latest and most respectable authoritiés on behalf of the Company,) it is 
asserted, that its profit on the tea-trade, exclusive of the fait rate of 
interest on capital, (four per cent.; and all charges,) is only 565,0004. 
per annum. We have, then, 


Extra cost to the British nation by the tea monopoly 
(Edinburgh Review,) - - - - -. £2,200,000 


Extra gaih to the East India Company from it (Tucker,) 565,000 


Difference - - £1,635,000 


That is, there has been a dead annual loss of one million six hundred 
and thirty-five thousand pounds sterlirg on the Company's ruinous mode 
of conducting its commerce. But this loss is only a single branch of 
it; on all the rest put together, Mr. Tucker admits that even the Com- 
pany itself gains nothing; and that it incurs, on the contrary, an 
annual loss of one hundred and fifteen thousand pounds. ‘These 
two put together make a sum of one million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling, which, by the confession of the monopo- 
lists themselves, are annually sunk in their trade! This shameful 
waste of national capital, which there is nothing whatever that 
can palliate, is easily explained by a comparison of the Com- 
pany’s mode of trading with that of the Americans. The Com- 
pany, by using a species of unwieldy shipping, which is neither 
well fitted for war nor peace, incurs an expense for tonnage 
greatly beyond what is necessary, and is exposed to more fre- 
quent losses by shipwreck than any other description of vessels has 
experienced, The Americans use small ships well adapted to the 
navigation, and make two voyages for one of the Company’s ; so that 
they are able to supply the whole Western world with the produce of 
China at half the rate of their chartered rivals. At the same time 
they labour under great disadvantages of another sort in conducting 
this trade :—their new country not producing manufactures to ex- 
change with China, they are compelled, in the first place, to procure 
them from other countries, or export bullion ; and consequently, by 
sailing in ballast, lose all the profits of the outward voyage. All 
difficulties, however, yield to the superior management of free trade. 
The Americans having equipped their vessels in their own country, 
supply themselves with goods in England, carry these to China, and 
returning loaded with teas, sell them, in the sight of the British shores, 
at half the rate which they cost the people of this country! We have 


$ Edinburgh Review, Vol. XXXIX. 
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not before us the returns of the amount of the American trade with 
China since its commencement ; but an idea of it may be formed from 
a comparison of it with the Company’s, in 1821 and 1822-3. In the 
former period, we are informed by a merchant in the city, that while 
the Company’s was 33,000 tons, that of America was 14,000; and 
ty the returns of the duties paid at Canton in 1822-3, we find that 
the following were the proportions : 
Import Duties. Export Duties. 
Company’s Trade - - - - Tales, 395,112 Tales, 460,024 
American Trade - + = - 276,578 339,409 
Bengal, or Country Trade - 118,533 80,623 
From this single branch of the American trade, amounting already 
to three-fourths of our own, which has existed for hundreds of years, 
we may form an idea of the gigantic strides which the trans-Atlantic 
Republic is making in possessing itself of the trade of the Indies. It 
was confessed by the monopolists’ own agents at Canton, in a letter 
from them, dated in November 1820, that ‘‘ between three and four 
thousand pieces of broad-cloth had been imported (there) during the 
present season, under the American flag, direct from England,” which 
would inflict ‘a death-blow” on the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by 
the Company. How much more does it inflict a death-blow on the 
trade and naval strength of this country? Our commerce being 
cramped by a monopoly, our mariners seek employment under a 
foreign flag, and add to the strength of our rivals. We enable them 
to comie to our own shores from the other side of the Atlantic, and 
carry off the profits of our own trade with China! Although our 
power in the East is paramount, we give away the profits of its valu- 
able commerce with Europe to the people of America! And what is 
the object of these immense sacrifices? To enable a few East India 
Directors to provide their relatives and friends with comfortable situa- 
tions as captains, shipping-agents, supercargoes, &c., at Canton ! 
Surely the British public will not tamely submit to see the national 
interests sacrificed to such unworthy objects and sordid considerations. 
If we must be taxed to the extent of two millions a-year to enrich 
the monopolists and their families, it would be better far to pension 
them, as sinecurists, directly from the Treasury. Grievous as such a 
burden must be on a nation already so overloaded with public debt, we 
should then have the satisfaction of knowing that only so much national 
wealth was wasted. But at present the evil is infinitely greater. 
This wealth is not merely wasted, it is employed to strengthen our 
commercial rivals, and destroy our naval superiority. The natior 
has not forgotten the late trial of our strength with the Americans : it 
was an experiment which ought to be well remembered, as a lesson 
for our guidance. To say nothing invidious of either party, it was 
then proved, that between two nations of Englishmen, nearly equal 
in courage and in naval tactics, the victory will fall to that party 
(from whichever side of the Atlantic) which can bring the largest 
force upon the sea. Since that period, the United States have been 
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every year increasing their naval force: their rapidly increasing re- 
sources and population enable them to do so to a still greater extent 
without any inconvenience. Our financial difficulties, however, exact 
the most rigid economy in every department, and seem to stunt our 
farther growth. Compared with us, they are in the vigour of youth, 
and acquiring every day new strength; we have already reached all 
the maturity of manhood, and can hope for little more than to remain 
stationary, or decay. As causes of disagreement will occasionally 
arise among nations, America and England may expect to come often 
in collision; and it must be evident that we can never enter the lists 
with her again, under the same advantages as we could do a dozen 
years ago. When, in the lapse of time, such unhappy differences 
shall arise, what will be thought of that policy which has driven our 
trade and commercial capital to their shores? which has chased 
away our hardy mariners to naturalize themselves among our enemies? 
We doubt not that the time will come when every man who has been 
instrumental in supporting such a system, will be denounced as a 
traitor to his country. 

As regards our Indian possessions, if they were colonized by 
Englishmen, they might soon bid defiance to foreign aggression. But 
while, as at present, they are held by a handful of Europeans, it is 
evident, that whoever can keep the strongest fleet on the sea, may 
determine their fate. France long disputed with us the palm of em- 
pire on the continent of India; and the scales of victory, long 
doubtful, were determined in our favour by our naval superiority, and 
the superiority also of our free constitution. From this we derived a 
national vigour which baffled all the power of France under its 
antient despotism. The United States have a similar superiority over 
us in respect to the liberality of their institutions: their naval force 
has increased, is increasing, and must go on to increase, with the same 
rapidity as their wealth and population. Should they singly, or even 
in combination with the republics rising around them, be able to keep 
the sea against us, by what tie can we secure our Indian empire ? 
The handful of British soldiers there would moulder away in a very 
few years. To the Native population it is the same whether an 
American or an Englishman should prevail; and a discontented 
people would be eager to embrace every chance of change. There 
remains only the mixed race of Europeans, French, Dutch, Swiss, 
or Russians, &c., with whom the Honourable Company are now 
colonizing their territories in preference to Englishmen! Will these 
foreigners stand by the Company in their day of need ? or will not 
these wise and humane rulers have cause to regret bitterly that they 
have so long persecuted and banished their own fellow-citizens and 
fellow-subjects from their dominions? Is this the way in which 
they mean to secure the empire which they hold in trust for their 
countrymen? Or do they expect that the nation will suffer them to 
go on much longer, at once its plunderer and its persecutor; while, by 
destroying its trade, and transferring it to the Americans, they are 
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evidently putting into the hands of foreigners the keys of the East? 
Let the people ot England look to this matter before it be too late; for 
if the voice of warning be for ever disregarded, the day will come 
when a thousand voices will be unavailing, though the friéndly admo- 
nitions of one will be sufficient, if attended to in time. 














BURNS AND THE FALLS OF BRUAR, 






It is well known that the poet Burns wrote ‘some very agreeable lines, 
which induced the Duke of Athol to plant the banks of the Bruar. The 
Bruar, before it enters on the romantic country, where it becomes the orna- 
ment of the Duke of Athol’s grounds and the object of curiosity to the 
traveller, flows through a peat soil, which has dyed its waters of a deep 
coffee-colour. Its existence, as an independent river, is short and trou- 
bled, and its name is soon lost in that of a nobler stream. 









I. 






Here mused the ploughman in his tuneful dream, 
And hung enchanted o’er the thundering stream, 
Taught its hoarse voice to beg with courtly grace, 4 
Raised the dark grove, and wooed the Dryad race ; a. 
Straight at his call the Alpine forest grew, ‘F 
And bathed its branches in perpetual dew, 
Begemmed its sable skirts with diamond spray, 
And veil’d the gladden’d river from the day. 
Wrapt in the many-colour’d woof of thought, 

The poet lost the lore that Nature taught ; 

Seal’d were his eyes and ears, while sweeping by 
The awful torrent sang his destiny : 

What though with prophet’s eye I gladly see 

Thy lay shall win the nodding grove for me, 

With grateful sorrow, gentle bard, I mark, 

(Too clear the meaning, though the signs be dark,) 
The madding whirlpools of my waters show 

Thy hours of ecstasy and years of woe. 




















Il, 


Far in the silent summit of the hill, 

Where blithe the black cock soonest hails the sun, 
To glittering life first springs my natal rill, 
Unknown and small, with scarcely strength to run, 
For many a rood it creeps along the earth, 

And stains the living erystal from its birth, 

Then quits awhile the subterranean night, ‘i 
And drinks through all its depths the heav’nly light, 
But soon beneath the soil subsides again, 
Its dye to darken, and in sloth to drain ; 
While the rough nurses of the infant spring, i; 
The winds, around their antient chorus sing. i 
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Ill. 


So youth, erewhile, unheeded then the place, 
Born to the labours of a lowly race, 

_ Want; the stern nurse who saw thy lids unclose, 
Thy first small ery of painful life arose ; 
Thee had the peasant’s joys and vulgar vice, 
The power to please, and from thy muse entice, 
To cloud thy faney; and degrade thy mind, 
Till virtue sighing, left the bard behind. 
Yet can thy genius draw from humble things 
Strength for the mind and plumes for fancy’s wings ; 
As the poor tribute of the cloud-born rills 
Speeds on my current, and my channel fills, 


IV. 


Then bursts away my torrent tide, 
As strong thy genius bursts away, 
While wealth and rank and beauty stand beside, 
Admire my whirling pool, admire thy lyric lay. 
Drunk with our mad intemperance, 
Our kindred spirits lead their frantic dance ! 
With summer-shades, and winding walks adorn’d, 
Praise cheers my course, so-long and lately scorn’d ; 
Hail’d by the lovely, by the great embraced, 
The bard with fame and festival is graced ; 
Bright float the radiant vapours of the brain, 
Fair shines the iris of the torrent’s rain ; 
Delighted, we forget with thoughtless eyes 
Whence, and how frail, the gorgeous visions rise : 
Thine but the fading hues 
Of drunken fancy’s dream ; 
Mine but the painted dews 
Flung by a drunken stream. 


Vv. 


Now mark how black below 

My weary waters sleep; 

As dark shall be thy woe, 

Thy dumb despair as deep ! 
Oh! that thy heart were, like my waters, cold ! 
Oh! that like them, thy rapid feelings roll’d, 
By frosts unfrozen, and by rocks untorn ; 
Calm when neglected ; when exhausted, borne 
By kindred rivers to an ocean grave, 
The ocean of the soul, the ocean of the wave ! 
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IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN STEAM NAVIGATION. 


Tie progress of improvement and discovery in the useful arts, has 
in tio one branch of practical knowledge been more rapid, or more 
productive of undoubted advantage to society at large, than in the 
application of the power of steam to the purposes of riavigation. By 
combining the advantages of increased speed in their progress, thore 
éxact punctuality in their periods of departure and arrival, and much 
greater economy in their rates of chargés, steam vessels have already 
superseded the use of sailing ones, on all voyages to and from places 
within a short distance of each other. They have, indeed, by this 
time, covered the face of almost all the lakes and inland seas of tlie 
globe, and filled the rivers and creeks of Europe and America, while 
some even attempt to traverse the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans. 
The only limits to their universal adoption, as the exclusive means of 
communication between places the fhost remote, appeared to be the 
power of increasing the speed, and lessening the consumption of fuel 
for distant voyages,—two essentials eagerly attempted to be discovered 
by men of science in every quarter ; and the completion of which was 
all that remained necessary to bring into immediate contact and com- 
munication the uttermost ends of the earth. 

It will be a subject of congratulation to the whole world, to learn 
that these long-sought improvements have at length been found ; and 
that certain combinations have been made by a skilful and intelligent 
engineer of France, which are certain of giving, to the steam vessels 
fitted on his plan, as decided a superiority over all others now in use, 
as they themselves enjoy over sailing ships of every description ; and 
consequently to eclipse them with as unerring a certainty as they have 
superseded their predecessors. ‘The engineer, by whose genius and 
talents these important improvements were suggested, perceiving the 
immense advantages to be derived from their immediate adoption, 
hastened to England, and sezured to himself a royal patent, confirm- 
ing to him the exclusive privileges of his invention for a period of 
fourteen years, within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and all their distant dependencies. This grant, under the 
privy seal of state, being now actually in his possession, there re- 
mains no longer any apprehension of competition on the same grounds ; 
and, consequently, no reason for delaying to announce the outlines, at 
least, of the improvements in question. 

1. The complicated nature of the machinery used in all the engines, 
by which steam vessels are at present moved, renders them liable to 
accidents of various kinds, and requires a degree of superintendence, 
which is at once painful and expensive, without even then preventing 
the necessity of very frequent adjustment and repair. The engine 
of the present inventor, which is now in use in different parts of 
France, and has been tried and proved in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, is of a much more simple construction; and, besides being less 
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costly, is not liable to many of the accidents, impediments, and 
injuries, to which others are constantly subject. 

2. The great space occupied by existing engines, takes away, from 
the vessels in which they are employed, a large portion of the hull, 
that might otherwise be appropriated to the accommodation of pas- 
sengers in the upper part of the frame, or to the stowage of fuel, 
water, and provisions below: while the immense weight of the whole 
mass is such as to press the vessel unnecessarily deep in the water, 
producing the two evils of increasing the burthen, and lessening con- 
siderably the rate of speed. The new engines are, on the contrary, 
so compact in all their parts, that three of them Will not occupy more 
room than one of corresponding power of the kind at present used : 
so that three times the actual force can be condensed into the same 
given space, and the weight of the whole be reduced in nearly the 
same proportion. 

3. The quantity of fuel consumed by the old engines is so great, 

that scarcely any of the ordinary vessels using them, can carry more 
than sufficient for a voyage of a few days, without encroaching on the 
space that should be allotted to cargo, provisions, or passengers. 
The new engines, on the contrary, require so much less fuel, that a 
vessel, navigated by them, will contain sufficient coals for at least 
twice the period, without at all encroaching on other portions of the 
hull; but for long and distant voyages, if the hold be appropriated to 
its reception, sufficient fuel can be stowed on board, to admit of the 
ship reaching any part of Europe, Africa, or America, without touch- 
ing any where for fresh supplies ; and by replenishing once only at the 
Cape of Good Hope, she will reach India without being delayed at 
any of the intermediate stations. 

4. The present massive and unsightly chimneys of all steam vessels 

are productive of danger, as well as inconvenience, in many ways. 
Their loftiness and weight occasion them to act-as long levers, which, 
in boisterous weather, make the hull top-heavy, and cause the rolling 
motion to be greatly increased: while, in pitching against a head 
sea, they augment the violence of the sudden shocks at every plunge ; 
and in the event of their being carried away near the deck, as the 
strongest masts frequently are, the danger of fire would be infinitely 
increased. Add to this, the heat thrown out by these chimneys on 
the deck, and the thick volumes of smoke vomited forth from their 
summits, to fall again, in calm weather or light airs, on the passengers 
below, are the subject of constant annoyance and dissatisfaction. 
The new engines having their fires fed with air from a large forge-bellows, 
worked by the machinery of the engine itself, require no perpendicular 
chimney whatever. They will consume the greater portion of their 
own smoke, leaving only the residue to be carried off by horizontal 
tubes passing along the sides of the vessel near the water's edge; 
thus avoiding all the evils of top-weight, heat on deck, a suffocating 
atmosphere, and every inconvenience arising from the perpendicular 
columns. 

5. The side wheels of existing steam vessels, constituting all their 
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means of making progress, and to which, therefore, all thé power of 
their engines is applied, are, from their very position, deprived of a 
great portion of their force, by the inequality of their motion: as, in 
a rolling sea, it continually happens that one of the wheels is so deeply 
submerged in the water as to be nearly inefficient from that cause 
alone; while the other, being entirely out of the water, revolves in 
empty space. The effect thus produced, is to give the whole frame of 
the ship a vibratory motion, the wheel having the deepest hold of the 
water turning her prow alternately to the right or to the left, without 
any counteracting effect being produced by the wheel having little or 
no hold of the water, to maintain the ship’s progress in a straight 
course. In the new steam vessels proposed, this disadvantage, 
which is inseparable from side wheels used alone, will be counteracted 
by the addition of two wheels of much greater force applied to the 
stern of the vessel, and spreading the whole breadth of the frame. 
These will be worked by long horizoatal shafts extending from a 
second pair of engines, which, like the others, will be confined to the 
centre of the hull, for the sake of concentrating the heat and weight 
as near the centre of gravity as possible ; while the wheels themselves 
will be abaft, and cover what is technically called ‘ the ship’s run,” 
where they will be sheltered from the current caused by the side 
wheels, and thus avoid the obstacle of its impetuosity; at the same 
time that they will, while continuing to augment the impetus given 
by the first, derive all the advantage of the counter current caused by 
what is called ‘‘the dead water,” formed from the meeting of the two 
side currents in ‘‘ the ship’s wake.” It is worthy of remark, that this 
application of wheels to the sterns of steam vessels was first- made in 
France, in consequence of the inability of boats with side wheels to 
pass through the narrow arches of bridges on several of the French 
rivers. They were in this case used alone: but even then, they gave 
a much greater degree of speed to the vessels to which they were 
applied, than the side wheels, for which they were introduced as a 
substitute, from their spreading the whole breadth of the frame, and 
having paddles of eight feet to each stern wheel, on boats which could 
only sustain paddles of six feet to their side wheels, thus increasing 
the power in the proportion of 16 to 12, from this cause alone ; 
besides which, the stern wheels are scarcely at all affected by the 
rolling motion, as the side wheels necessarily are, and therefore 
operate with more uniform force on the whole body propelled by them, 
The improvements in the new engines proposed to be used, from their 
taking less space, being of less weight, and consuming less fuel, will 
admit of what was before impracticable, namely, the addition of 
these stern wheels to vessels now worked with side wheels only, a 
union which will not only increase the speed in a very high degree, 
by more than doubling the propelling power, but will counteract all 
the evils of occasional loss of force from the rolling motion when side 
wheels are used alone; as both the sets of wheels, namely, those near 
the centre and those at the stern, can never be wholly out of the water 
at the same time; so that, by this arrangement and division of the 
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wheels, the uniform progress of the vessel in a continued straight line 
will be certain of being preserved. 

6. The steam vessels at present navigating the open sea are built of 
considerable depth, or, in the language of seamen, have a “ great 
draught of water,” in order to ensure their being sufliciently stiff to’ 
carry sail when occasion may require, as well as to counteract the 
tendency of a lofty chimney of iron to upset the vessel while rolling. 
When these ships navigate among shoals and banks at the entrance of 
great rivers, or arrive off ports in which there is but little water, they 
are therefore frequently compelled to anchor for several hours, in dark 
nights and situations of great danger, until the tide flows sufficiently 
to enable them to pass over such shoals without striking the bottom, 
—while the quantity of water they displace by their depth necessarily 
renders their progress more slow and difticult. In the new steam 
vessels proposed, the depth of the’ bottom, or “ draught of water,” will. 
not be more than half that of the same sized ships on the old construc- 
tion; nor, considering the less weight of the engines, the absence of 
all necessity for sails, and the total disappearance of the heavy per- 
pendicular chimneys, will any greater depth be necessary. In order 
to provide, however, for navigating the open sea, and so stiffening the 
vessel as to counteract the rolling motion almost entirely, a sliding 
keel will be fitted longitudinally in the centre of the standing keel, to 
be let down and drawn up by simple hand-wheels, to any depth re- 
quired. ‘These, therefore, when immersed three or four feet below 
the fixed keel, will give to the vessel all the advantages of an equal 
draught of water by thé whole bottom, without the disadvantage 
necessarily accompanying a greatly increased bulk,—as this keel will cut 
through the water edgewise, like a knife, instead of presenting, as the 
larger bottoms of the old vessels do, a broad and expanded surface to 
the opposing mass of waters. When drawn up into the body of the 
vessel, which can be done by the hand power of two men, or even 
boys, the ship will skim the surface of the ocean, and pass over shoals, 
banks, rocks, and sands, with the ease and safety of a pinnace, being 
thus enabled to enter shallow rivers and harbours, when other vessels, 
drawing more water, would be obliged to lie at anchor exposed 
without. 

7. Notwithstanding the extraordinary combination of advantages 
here presented to the imagination, (and these are so manifest that all 
must understand and rightly appreciate them,) it is perhaps the 
greatest advantage of all,—at a period when experiment and specula- 
tion are in great disfavour,—to be able to say, what can with thé 
strictest truth be alleged, that none of these features are entirely new: 
—not one among the whole remains to be tried: each has already 
undergone the test of experience separately, and had its predicted 
utility confirmed by actual adoption and practice. The engines, with 
all their remarkable improvements, exist, and are now at work in 
Lyons and at Paris ;—the stern wheels are used alone by many ves-~ 
sels navigating on the rivers Seine and Saone, as well as on the Ger- 
man Ocean; and thesliding keel is well known to amateurs of pleasure- 














boats and nautical men. It is, however, the combination of all these 
in one, that will produce the happy results in contemplation; and on 
such sure foundations, on such unerring data, do these results depend, 
that they may safely be said to be inevitable. 

It is therefore evident that steam vessels constructed on this plan; 
and combining the numerous advantages described, must eclipse all 
existing vessels navigated on the present system. ‘The passage from 
London to. Calais, which usually occupies twelve hours, may, with 
the new vessels, be as easily performed in eight. ‘The voyage to any: 
part of the Mediterranean will be an excursion of as little dithiculty as 
the present trips to Edinburgh or Glasgow. The passage to America 
may be even made in fifteen days; and to India, beyond all doubt; 
in less than sixty, (so as to ensure with certainty the 10,000. sterling, 
offered.as a premium for the two first voyages within a given time, 
from England to that country and back,') this being just one half the 
time now occupied in what is called a remarkably fine, or even a 
rapid passage, by first-rate Indiamen. The accommodations for pas- 
sengers will be more ample than at present, as the space occupied by 
the two sets of engines necessary to work the whole of the four wheels, 
will not be even sc great as the space required for the single set or pair 
of engines, now used to work the one pair of wheels at the side only. 
The vibratory motion and the smoke (two constant sources of annoy~ 
ance) will be greatly diminished, it not entirely avoided ; and thus, 
speed, safety, comfort, and economy, will all be united in a degree 
never yet attained by vessels of any description that now navigate the 
ocean. ; 

It would be extravagant even to attempt to state in detail the in- 
calculable advantages to discovery, commerce, and pleasurable inter~ 
course, which these important improvements in steam navigation must 
inevitably produce. If the South Pole is ever to be approached nearer 
than it has yet been by our illustrious voyagers, it must be in a vessel 
of this description, which, with a well-fitted iron stem, a continued 
furnace of heat, and the application of stern wheels, where no ice 
could impede their motion, as they would follow only in the track 
opened by the vessel’s hull, would penetrate in advance, as well as 
escape in retreat, through openings impassable to any other description 
of vessels yet in use. If the magnificent prize held out by the Board 
of Longitude for discovering a north-west passage is to be won by 
human skill or enterprize, more can be done in.a ship of this descrip- 
tion, in the two highest summer months of one season, than could be 
effected by Captain Parry’s expedition, or any similar one, in three 
successive seasons, at one-fourth the expense, and without risking, for 
a single day, the chance of being shut up through a dark and dreary 





1 The steam vessel already sent out to India, and which did not reach the 
Cape in less than fifty-six days from Falmouth, canvot possibly succeed in 
the time limited for the vayage by those who offered this premium, so that it 
will be open for other competitors; and a vessel fitted on the plan described, 
can hardly fail to surpass all others that might start for it, 
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winter. If ever a speedy intercourse is to be maintained with India 
round the Cape, in one direct voyage, or by the way of Egypt, with 
vessels touching on either side of the Isthmus of Suez, it is by ships of 
this description only that the main difficulty in the provision of fuel 
(described in a former Number*) can alone be overcome; for these 
only could be laden with a sufficient quantity at their respective ports 
of departure, to render them independent of all further supply. And 
as to the superior comfort for those on board, it must be as manifest 
as the superior despatch; while the superior safety is beyond all 
disputes. 

Under all these undeniable advantages, we know not what can pre- 

yent the universal adoption of vessels of this description. Prejudice, in- 
deed, may for a while retard it ; since this was powerful enough to pre- 
vent the use of steam itself as a propelling power for ships, for years 
after its first discovery and application to that purpose, and still prevents 
the use of gas for lights in some of the wealthiest quarters of London, 
while it is adopted in most of the poorest ; so that the passenger, who 
has every step of his way brilliantly illuminated by the splendid gas- 
lamps of that abode of poverty, St. Giles’s, can scarcely trace his path 
through Grosvenor-square by the glimmering of the oil-lamps, that still 
throw their melancholy gloom on the fronts of its splendid mansions. It 
was only, indeed, during the past winter, that Portland-place, a street 
of nearly twice the breadth of any other in the metropolis, inhabited by 
the wealthiest people, and requiring twice the light of any other place in 
London, for safety merely, without regard to pleasure, had gas-lights 
substituted for lamps of oil, which were scarcely distinguishable, at 
particular periods of the year, from one side of the same street to the 
other! This hatred of innovation, the greatest obstacle to improve- 
ment of every kind, is the peculiar failing of the aristocracy of England, 
who ought to be superior to this common vice of the ignorant and 
wealthy of other less favoured lands. But, fortunately, the spirit of 
enterprize and thirst for improvement which characterize the middling 
classes of the country, is more than a match for the apathy or indif- 
ference of their superiors; and therefore it is that Discovery and 
Improvement make rapid strides, not in consequence of the influence 
of the higher orders, but in spite of it: and long may this spirit con- 
tinue, till Prejudice be beaten down, as in the end it must be, under 
the feet of Intelligence. 
. It is on this hope that we ground our conviction of the ultimate ge- 
neral adoption of the improvements here briefly described. We perform 
a pleasing task in being the first to announce them in outline; but as we 
have seen for ourselves the drawings, plans, models, and materials of 
the whole, and are satisfied with the results, we sha'l be happy to put 
any persons who ray desire it in the right channel for acquiring a more 
perfect knowledge of the details, 





2 See The Oriental Herald, Vol. f, p. 84. 








PROGRESS OF THE BURMESE WAR-—TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
SECOND CAMPAIGN, 


We have endeavoured, in the preceding Numbers of our Publica- 
tion, to furnish full and accurate information respecting the military 
operations in India; but as this necessarily reached us in detached 
communications, it is consequently scattered through many separate 
portions of our work. The close of the second campaign against the 
Burmese, and the recent receipt of very ample intelligence from the 
seat of the war itself, induce us, however, to collect and condense 
into one connected and comprehensive view, the principal events 
which have marked the progress of the several expeditions engaged, 
accompanied by such observations as the results seem to require. 

The immediate origin of the war is fairly stated in the proclama- 
tion issued by Lord Amherst on the 5th March 1824. Whatever 
variety of opinion may prevail on a necessity for hostilities in support 
of our claims on the island of Shahpuree, and in opposition to the 
invasion of Cachar, there cannot rest a shade of doubt, that the 
extension of the Burmese empire to a direct contact with upwards of 
six hundred miles of our frontier, must have led to eventual hostilities, 
Were we to applaud the pacific forbearance with which the Bengal 
Government viewed the idle claims of the Burmese to all our posses- 
sions beyond the Burrampootra, and their actual conquest of Assam 
and the hill states bordering Sylhet and Tipperah ; we must condemn 
the’ want of foresight and policy evinced by the absence of an imposing 
defensive barrier along the line of Burmah aggression. With a sincere 
determination to avoid war with the Burmese, and an admission of 
their right to conquer the neutrals on our frontier, measures of defence 
and precaution would have been in strict unison with such a line of 
policy ;—a system the very reverse was adopted. 

At the close of the year 1823, the Chittagong frontier was left with 
five companies of Native infantry, and a police corps called the 
Chittagong provincial battalion; Sylhet with four companies of the 
Rungpoor local battalion ; while Rungpoor was protected by the head 
quarters of that corps, stationed at Jumalpoor, on the Burrampootra; 
and the passage into Assam by two companies of the Dinapore local 
battalion, with a few gun-boats, Five companies only of regular in- 
fantry were stationed at Dacca, until the rains of 1823, when an 
additional five companies were drawn from the weak station of Ber- 
hampoor; giving, for the protection of the principal city in that 
quarter, a complete battalion: ‘To render this scattered force more 
efficient, the command was vested ina Brigadier; Col. G. M. Popham 
being the officer selected for the duty. 

Not one fortress, or fortified position, met the eye of the Burmah, 
from the Naaf to Goulpara, on the Burrampootra; nor an organized 
force sufficient to awe the most pusillanimous neighbour. A warlike 
race of conquerors, such as the Burmese, must have been tempted, by 
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the naked appearance of the British frontier, to hasten a war of so 
much promise, with apparently so little to hazard. Were we unac- 
quainted with the policy usual in India, it might be presumed that 
the Government, in leaving its frontier so defenceless and denuded of 
troops, was tempting the Burmese to acts of oppression, by showing 
them so fair a prospect of success. Such inference would, however, 
be highly unjust ; since it is the established practice in India, not only 
to remove troops from provinces in which war or rebellion has ceased, 
but to destroy every fortification which the wisdom or the fears of 
former Governments had reared for the security of its power. Exten- 
sive plans of general precaution and defence in this ‘“‘ Empire of 
Opinion,” form no feature in the policy of its Government ; a connected 
system of fortresses, or fortified positions, is viewed rather with horror 
than even indifference. Our south-eastern frontier having neither 
been threatened nor molested since 1796, troops for its protection 
could not be necessary. There is another remarkable feature in this 
“ existing-circumstance-policy,” viz., the care taken to avoid the 
accumulation of topographical knowledge beyond our immediate 
frontier; and as to statistics, far be it from the powerful Indian Go- 
vernment to pry into the nakedness of neighbouring states, or to seek 
for information regarding the habits, abilities, resources, or warlike 
character of their inhabitants. In the lower provinces of Bengal, 
blessed with a very unwarlike population, although a very cunning 
and litigious people, all power is lodged in the hands of the civil au- 
thorities, who are overburthened with the administration of justice, 
and the labour of collecting the public revenue. Yet on this class of 
servants is imposed the political duties within their districts. Were 
a military man, placed near a frontier, to institute inquiries into what 
is passing around him and in the adjoining states, such labour on his 
part would not only be discouraged by the Government, but be re- 
sented, as an undue interference with the duties of the local civil 
authorities. 

From these causes, the Bengal Government entered on the Burmah 
war profoundly ignorant of the theatre on which it was to be prosecuted, 
and equally unacquainted with the genius and resources of the enemy. 
The early arrangements for the prosecution of the war were wavering, 
and every operation attempted was conducted with inadequate and 
inapplicable resources: when war was prosecuted on a more becoming 
scale, the same causes produced delay in-execution, and disappoint- 
ment, if not complete failure, in anticipated results, They were, at the 
date of the last accounts, only beginning to understand the character 
of the war in which they were engaged ; but weve utterly in the dark 
as to the probable period or manner of its termination. Hasty and 
general censure on the existing Government, its war ministers, or on 
military officers vested with command, it is not our object to apply. 
We are at issue with the system of policy, and not with those who 
have erred through the shackles which such system imposes. The most 
sanguine will not expect that the destinies of India can always be 
consigned to the charge of transcendent talent, The Marquis of 
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Me 
Hastings, evengmight have been led into error, on opening this war, 
as he was in that with Nepaul ; but he would soon have seen his way, 
and have applied the energies of a consummate statesman and 
general in its prosecution. It were trite to remark, that India does 
not possess a Hastings either in Lord Amherst or Sir Edward Paget. 
Thus much by way of preface ; there will be ample scope for com- 
mentary as we proceed to narrate the progress of the war. Our facts 
are drawn from the most authentic sources. On the correctness of 
opinions advanced, our readers will sit in judgment ; undue bias 
against men or measures has been studiously avoided. The war hay- 
ing been prosecuted from four distant points, viz., from Goulpara into 
Assam; Sylhet into Cachar; Chittagong into Arracan; and, by sea, 
to Rangoon and Pegu; a brief and connected detail of the operations 
of each force will be given—beginning with Assam. 


CampaiGn of 1824.—Invasion of Assam. 


In January, Brigadier M‘Morine, H.C.S., succeeded Brigadier 
Popham, who returned to Europe in very bad health. The new 
Brigadier repaired to Goulpara, (Jogejopa,) on the Burrampootra 
river, a ‘point on the British frontier leading into Assam, where 
a force was assembled for the eventual invasion of that country. A 
gun-boat flotilla on the Burrampootra, three brigades of six-pounders, 
six companies Rungpoor, and the Dinapore local corps, were early 
assembled. To these were added, seven companies 2-23d, now 46th 
regiment Native infantry, and a wing of the Chumparun local corps ; 
giving a total of about 2,200 rank and file, with a small body of irre- 
gular cavalry. To oppose this detachment, the Burmese were said to 
have 3000 or 4000 well-armed troops in Assam. Their force proved 
much below this estimate. 

March 13, 1824,—Flotilla stores and 46th regiment N. I. moved 
up the Burrampootra, The rest of the force moved by land, 

March 23.—From Kumurpootah, a detachment of the Chumparun 
brigade diverged to dislodge the enemy from the stockades of Lu 
Riedewa. Effected the object without difficulty ; the Burmese leav- 
ing two men killed, and a few wounded. 

March 26.—At Plaassbarry, the two divisions were united. This 
was a stockaded position, ten miles from Gowahutty, the capital of 
South Assam, and seventy miles above Goulpara. 

March 27.—After a few shot, the enemy evacuated their position. 
An ineffectual pursuit was attempted. 

March 28.—Took possession of the town and stockades of Gowa- 
hutty. The Burmese, prior to their retreat up the Burrampootra to 
Kulliabar, impaled some forty Assamese, suspected with favouring 
the British, On this date, a proclamation was issued, by Brigadier 
M‘Morine, explanatory of the views of the invaders, and calling on 
the Assamese to join in expelling the Burmese. 

Brigadier M‘Morive’s operations were under the control of the 
political agent, Mr. D. Scott, who was, at this period, personally 
attending to the Burmese movements from Cachar on Sylhet, 
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April 5.-—Mr. Scott, with an escort of three companies 46th regi- 
ment N.J., quitted Sylhet to reach the Burrampootra, by a direct 
route through the state of the Jyntiah Rajah, who was inimical to 
the Burmese. 

April 15.—Mr. Scott, with his escort, arrived in safety at Russu 
Chokey, or Noagaong, on the Burrampootra river, about eighty miles 
above Gowahutty. The distance traversed by this party was about 
ninety miles, in eleven days: the greater portion of the route lay 
across a high table land, easy of access, and the Jyntiahs very friendly. 
Noagaong had been deserted by the Burmese soon after Brigadier 
M‘Morine reached Gowahutty. ~ 

April 29.—Mr. Scott moved down to Gowahutty, leaving his 
escort, under Captain Horsburgh, to occupy Noagaong. 

May 5.—Some movements of the Burmese indicating an intention 
to dispute the possession of Noagaong, Lieut. Col. Alfred Richards, 
with the gun-boat flotilla, and five companies 46th regiment N. I., 
moved from Gowahutty, to prosecute operations as far as the Kullung 
river, or Kulliabar. 

May 9.—Reached Munguldye, thirty miles up the Burrampootra. 

May 15.—Having heen joined by the Noagaong detachment, 
Colonel Richards gained the Kullung river, about ninety miles above 
Gowahutty. On the two following days, possession was taken of the 
stockades of Hauthar, or Kullung, which the enemy did not venture 
to defend. 

May 24.—A successful movement by water was made to turn the 
stockades of Runglygur, above Kulliabar. During this operation, 
the camp at the latter place was left under charge of Captain Hors- 
burgh, with four companies, and a party of irregular horse. The 
Burmese, before a final retreat from Lower Assam, ventured an 
attack on the camp at Kulliabar, the only symptom of spirit or enter- 
prize yet evinced. For this effort, they were punished by the loss of 
50 killed, and 150 or 200 wounded and drowned on their repulse. 
Our loss was limited to a few camp-followers at the commencement of 
the attack. 

May 30.—Brigadier M‘Morine, on this date, fell a sacrifice to an 
attack of cholera morbus: he died on his way from Gowahutty to 
Kulliabar, where Lieut. Col. Alfred Richards, H.C.S., who suc- 
ceeded to the command, established his head quarters for some time. 

July 10.—Brigadier Richards found himself under the disagreeable 
necessity of retiring to Gowahutty ; the difficulties of supplying the 

troops with provisions, at such an advanced position as Kulliabar, being 
found almost insurmountable, owing to the rapidity of the current of the 
Burrampootra, and the great distance from which the supplies were 
obliged to be brought ; Assam itself furnishing nothing but beef, an 
article of food which, unfortunately, Hindoos know not how to appre- 
ciate. Most of the baggage cattle and cavalry, (for which water 
carriage was not procurable,) perished on the way down, though the 
distance was not above ninety miles. Thus terminated the operations 
of the season in Assam. ' 
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Observations.—The delay in ‘the advance of this force, during 
February and half of the month of March, was a subject of very 
general complaint with military men in India. The land column 
found it difficult, although unopposed by the enemy, to penetrate the 
deep and high grass jungle which lay in its route. The progress of 
the flotilla was rendered equally slow, by the rapidity of the current, 
and the want of track paths along the banks of the river. But, with 
every allowance, it must be confessed that, considering the feeble re- 
sistance offered by the enemy, the advance should have reached 
Kulliabar by the end of March. Had this been effected, the season 
would have admitted the completion of the conquest of Assam, and 
the occupation of its capital, Ghergaong, or Rungpoor. Such an ad- 
vance was, however, opposed by an inefficient transport, both by land 
and by water ; the force having to depend entirely on the public stores 
for its subsistence, its advance could not outstrip the commissariat 
supplies. It was by great exertions that the means placed at the dis- 
posal of the commissariat officer enabled him to meet the wants of the 
troops on their limited line of operation; any extension of this line, 
the department could certainly not meet. 

The campaign closed without a mishap. Much exposure and pri- 
vation were endured by the troops ; but, with the exception of the spi- 
rited repulse of the attack on the camp at Kulliabar, on the 24th May, 
the conduct of the enemy gave no opportunity for gathering laurels, 


Sylhet and Cachar, 1824. 


In this quarter, the year 1823 closed with discussions on the right 
and intention of the Burmese to invade Cachar; to retain a footing 
in that country ; and a demand for the delivery of the persons of 
Ghumbur Sing, Chourjeet, and Marjeet, Munnipoorian chiefs, who 
had fled beyond the Burmese power. The pretence of restoring 
Govind Chunder, the rightful Rajah of Cachar, who had been driven 
from his country by the aforesaid chiefs, and was living under our 
protection at Sylhet, was another preposterous ground for the invasion 
of Cachar, which the Burmese had taken up. 

It was quite evident that Ghumbeer Sing, the Munnipoor chief who 
then held Cachar, could not resist the pressure of Burmah invasion 
from Munnipoor and Assam. We hesitated on the course to adopt, 
until prevention was placed out of our reach, and then had to guard, 
with very inadequate means, against hostile inroads on our frontier. 
The officer who commanded the small force in 1823, (four companies 
of Rungpoor local corps,) which, up to the end of that year, was the 
only force granted for the protection of the Sylhet frontier, had, it is 
said, at the close of the rains of 1823, pressed the expediency of taking 
Cachar under our protection, and the formation of a local corps of 
Munnipoorians; which, united with our small detachment, might 
occupy and defend the passes leading into Cachar. These precautions 
were not approved ; and, in January 1824, the Burmese and Assamese 
quietly entered Cachar, by the Bheerkola pass, from Assam and 
Munnipoor. After stockading the strong heights within and near the 
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passes, the Burmese spread their troops through Cachar, amounting, 
it was said, to 10,000 men, but, by the more moderate calculators, 
to 4000. ; 

To meet this invasion, the British force collected on the Sylhet 
frontier consisted of the Ist brigade 10th, now 14th regiment N.1., 
three companies 2d brigade 23d, now 46th regiment N.I., and the 
original detachment of four companies of the Rungpvor local corps, 
With a very inadequate detail of artillery ' Altogether, the effective 
strength of this force might be estimated at 1200 rank and file. 
The civil station of Sylhet was the head quarters, with advanced 
detachments under Major Newton, at Budderpoor, Talayn, and 
Juttrapoor. 

Jan. 16, 1824.—At Juttrapoor, on this date, Major Newton had 
concentrated his small furce, and successfully attacked the enemy 
in their stockades ; losing only five men killed and eleven wounded. 
This trifling check caused the enemy, whose loss was about seventy 
killed, to retire; and our troops retrograded to their station at Budder- 
poor, on the Soormah river, fifty miles from the civil station of Sylhet. 
A want of supplies was the cause of this retrograde movement. 

Feb. 13.—The Burmese having re-entered Cachar in greater force, 
and with more apparent combination, pushed forward on this date a 
party to occupy the heights across the Soormah, within 1000 yards of 
our post at Budderpoor; here they began to stockade their position. 
The political agent, Mr. D. Scott, was at Budderpoor, and sanctioned 
our attack on the Burmese. Capt. Johnston, the senior officer present, 
divided his force, consisting of a wing of the 14th regiment, and 3d 
company 46th regiment Native Infantry, with a small party from the 
Rungpoor local corps, into two divisions: one division, under Captain 
Bowen, crossed the Soormah at Budderpoor; the other, led by Cap- 
tain Johnston, moved higher up that river before it crossed. The 
Burmese fired on our advanced parties; but their works being in an 
unfinished state, the two divisions quickly carried the position ; our 
loss was one jemadar killed, and forty men wounded by stakes, with 
which the enemy always surround their stockades. The Burmese re- 
tired with little loss on their parts. On this second reverse the Assam 
division fell back on the passes, while the Munnipoor, or Burmese di- 
vision, stockaded on the heights of Duedpatly, a distance of a few 
niles only from Budderpoor. 

Feb. 16.—-Since the affair of the 13th, Lieutenant-Colonel Bowen, 
now the senior officer on the frontier, had moved from Sylhet with 
the other wing of the 14th regiment of Native Infantry; Major 
Newton, with the Budderpoor detachment, also advanced, and again 
occupied Juttrapoor. Here Lieutenant-Colonel Bowen’s division, 
which had to proceed by water, also arrived on the following day. 
Fy these movements the Assam troops were induced to retire alto- 





' Two or three old guns, which had been lying for years at Sylhet, were 
fitted up with carriages by Major Newton, 
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gether from Cachar, influenced, no doubt, by our preparations at 
Goulpara for the invasion of Assam. 

Feb. 21.—The movements this day brought the advance of Colonel 
Bowen’s force into contact with a picquet of the Burmese, which was 
briskly attacked, and an attempt made to follow the enemy into the 
stockaded position on the ridge of Duodpatly ; but, being drawn on 
the strongest point, the attempt failed. Colonel Bowen persevered 
in his efforts to carry the heights after the first repulse, but failed in 
all; and after a protracted exposure to the enemy’s fire, our troops 
were compelled to tall back two miles to Juttrapoor ; leaving, how- 
ever, a party on the intervening ridge of Talayn. Our loss was one 
lieutenant killed, five European officers wounded, and 150 men killed 
and wounded. Lieut.-Col. Innes, with four guns and the Ist batt. 
19th, now 38th N. I., having arrived at Juttrapoor, and, as senior 
officer, assumed the command, there is reason to fear that Colonel 
Bowen’s attack was hastened and persevered in from the desire to 
effect something before he yielded the command to a senior officer ; 
at least, it is certain that the vicinity of Col, Innes was well known 
when the attack was made. 

Feb. 25.—-No further movement occurred until this date, when it 
was reported that the enemy was once more in full retreat from 
Cachar. The retreat of the Burmese being confirmed by a recon- 
noissance, the troops went into quarters for the rains. A small party 
(150 Rungpoor L. I.) were stockaded at Talayn, in Cachar; anda 
larger force of regulars at Budderpoor; but the principal body fell 
back to cantonments at Sylhet. 

Towards the end of February, the Government began to take mea- 
sures for a prosecution of the war on this frontier; an ordnance depot 
was formed at Dacca, and a local corps, under the command of 
Capt. Dudgeon, was ordered to be organized at Sylhet, to be com- 
posed of hill tribes and Munnipoorians. 

The defensive campaign in this quarter should, strictly speaking, 
close here ; but subsequent events render it expedient to carry the 
thread of the narrative down to the month of July. That the politi- 
cal agent, Mr. D. Scott, considered this frontier safe from further 
inroad, may be inferred from his movement into Assam early in 
April; on his departure, the immediate political charge in Sylhet 
devolved on Mr. C. Tucker, the collector of that district. Nothing 
material occurred during the months of March, April, and May; to- 
wards the end of the latter month, Lieut.-Colonel Innes, with all the 
disposable force he could collect, consisting of the effective details of 
the 14th and 38th regiments N. I., moved in breathless haste towards 
Chittagong, where the greatest alarm prevailed after the disaster of 
the 17th of May at Ramoo. 

This system of borrowing from Peter to pay Paul had its usual con- 
sequence. Colonel Innes’s back was scarcely turned on Sylhet, when 
rumours were afloat that a third invasion of Cachar had taken place. 
Early in June the rumour was confirmed by accounts reaching Sylhet, 
that the Burmese had again advanced into Cachar from Munnipoor ; 
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and the acting political agent, Mr. Tucker, to preclude their suffering 
molestation, directed the officer, with the few troops still in Cachar, 
to fall back for the protection of the civil station of Sylhet; the 
officer was not firm enough to resist such a mandate. 

June 7.—Accounts were received on the frontier, that the enemy 
had occupied their old positions on the heights of Talayn, Juttrapoor, 
and Duodpatly. Colonel Innes was recalled. 

June 12.—Colonel Innes, with part of his harassed troops, re- 
turned to Sylhet; the men ‘had to track their routes night and day 
against the stream, with short intervals of rest; and, as the whole 
country is at this season under water, the essential indulgence of 
landing to cook their meals was seldom to be obtained. * 

June 20,—Colonel Innes’s force, amounting to about 1000 rank 
and file, reached Budderpoor. 

June 27.—The force gained the Barak river, near Juttrapoor ; some 
previous efforts to cross a detachment by land for an attack on the 
stockades of Duodpatly, were obstructed by the state of the rivulets 
and marshy hollows. 

June 28.—Colonel Innes landed a part of his force, and with two 
five-and-a-half howitzers, and four six-pounders, occupied a ridge of 
hills, with the intent from thence to prosecute his attack on thestockades 
of Talayn and Duodpatly. So little attention was paid to the elevation 
of surrounding heights, that the enemy judiciously seized a point (in- 
trusted to the keeping of Gumbeer Sing’s irregulars) from whence he 
commanded our position. After some fruitless expenditure of am- 
munition, a feeble attempt to recover the lost height, and some trifling 
loss, Colonel Innes withdrew to his boats on the Batak river, near 
Juttrapoor, With this ill-planned effort the operations for the season 
closed ; the Commander-in-Chief having prohibited any further at- 
tempt while the season was unfavourable and equipment in artillery 
so inefficient. 

July 6.—The 56th regt. N. I. joined the force at Juttrapoor. The 
whole of the troops passed the season of inundation in boats; the 
Burmese in quiet possession of their heights, which they laboured 
hard to strengthen. The season precluded any retreat on Munnipoor 
had the Burmese so desired. The 14th and 38th regts. N.I., which 
had been actively employed on the frontier, became very sickly, 
sometimes more than half the men in hospital ; the 52d regt. N. 1. 
remained however tolerably efficient. 

Observations.—To be critical on the operations in Cachar re- 
quires little talent ; and were it not that the absence of publicity 
loses to the military community, as well! as to the state, the benefit of 
experience, we might withhold all strictures in this instance. It 
cannot escape observation, that the Government and its political 
agents were ill informed of the movements and intentions of the ene- 
my; and that. when these were developed by the course of events, 
every check and retreat called forth its carmen triumphale as a deli- 
very from further apprehension. No officer was selected to command 
on the frontier, although a successful prosecution of mountain war- 
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fare is confessedly the most arduous field for the exercise of military 
talent ; and one in which stratagem is more usually called forth than 
tactic, and therefore extensive local knowledge is an essential qualifi- 
cation. In Sylhet, responsibility was shifted from Captain A. to 
Major B., or Colonels C. and D., just as blind chance drew one or the 
other to the spot—a connected series of operations is thus defeated ; 
and as the experience of a junior officer is not easily shifted to his 
successor, there was little to be expected but a series of blunders. 
The officers thus engaged are only accountable for their day of ac- 
tion, and not for the absence of that prudent and systematic course 
which wrests from, or holds fast, advantages which an enemy has re- 
linquished. The early skirmishes with the Burmese were creditably 
conducted by Major Newton and Captain Johnston. ‘The affair at 
Duodpatly, on the 21st of February, conducted by Lieut.-Colonel 
Bowen, was spirited in its commencement ; but reiterated attacks on 
one point of an extensive position, which a very cursory reconnoissance 
should have shown to be its strongest point, demands a better defence 
than general ignorance of the theatre of operations affords; to this 
plea, as applied to Cachar, Colonel Bowen may be justly entitled, as 
he had so recently arrived on the frontier. The arrival of Lieut.- 
Col. Innes, a senior officer, immediately after the attack, took from 
Colonel Bowen the chance of proving that he could profit by the les- 
son received. Colonel Innes came up in time to hear of the retreat of 
the enemy, and to issue orders for the disposition of the troops for the 
rains—a task that ill suits a perfect stranger to the country, if it was 
left to the military authority ; it is, however, more than probable that 
the political authority on the spot had more to say in this matter. 
The movement of Colonel Innes, in the end of May, with all his dis- 
posable force towards Chittagong, was a measure emanating from the 
zeal of that officer, concurred in by the political agent in Sylhet ; and 
his retrograde on the invasion of Cachar was as rapid as the season 
admitted. We may fairly question whether Col. Innes's departure 
with his force for the frontier occasioned this third invasion, though 
his presence should have repelled the invaders. Viewing the nearly 
simultaneous movements of the Burmese in Assam, (5th May,) Ca- 
char, (end of May,) on the Naaf, (9th May,) and at Rangoon at the 
close of the same month, we may conclude that these measures were 
consequent to orders issued by the Ava Government for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against the British. Colonel Innes’s demonstration 
(attack it cannot be called) against the Burmese positions on the 28th 
of June, was so weakly conducted, that it is not easy to discover a plea 
in support of the movement: either the troops should not have been 
committed in action with the enemy, or the operations have been pro- 
secuted with such foresight and vigour, as to reflect credit on the 
troops, were success denied to their exertions. 

From all we can gather of the nature of the hilly track, called 
Cachar, it seems to be a country very susceptible of defence by a 
small force. We have already casually adverted to an antipathy to 
defensive positions as inherent in our Indian Government, We can- 
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not conceive a stronger instance of the existence of this Anglo-Indian 
antipathy than is afforded by the repeated relinquishment of the com- 
manding positions in Cachar. The enemy thrice occupied the passes 
and the heights within them, and were neither‘driven from nor ma- 
neuvred out of these positions ; yet it seems never to have entered 
the heads of our authorities, political or military, to take these keys 
of the country into our own keeping. 


Chittagong Frontier, 1824. 


The dispute between the British and the Burmese authorities, in 
1823, regarding a right to the island of Shahpuree, had terminated 
in its occupation by a small party under a Native commissioned 
officer from the Chittagong police corps; a small nayal force was 
equipped to interpose between that island and the Burmese positions 
on the Naaf and at Mungdoo. Chittagong, our nearest military sta- 
tion, distant about 140 miles from the Naaf, was reinforced by draw- 
ing the left wing, 2d batt, 15th, now 27th regt. N. I., from Dacca, 
and thus affording one regular regiment of Native Infantry and a 
Native Police Corps to defend this frontier. The 27th regt. N. I. 
became very sickly. ‘The seizure and deportation to Arracan, on the 
2ist of January 1824, of Mr. Chew, who had been invited on shore 
from a pilot brig to a conference with the Burmese chief at Mungdoo, 
was such a determined act of hostility, that reinfurcements were or- 
dered to Chittagong ; five companies of the 2d batt. 20th now 40th 
regt. N.I., and the Ist batt. 23d now 45th reg. N.I., moved from 
Barrackpoor for that place in February ; and Lieut.-Colonel Shapland, 
the senior officer on the spot, was appointed on the 19th of February 
to command on this frontier, with the rank of Brigadier. A local 
corps, called a Mug levy, (desiguating by this name Arracan refugees) 
was organized, aud on the 29th of April, Capt. Pringle was appointed 
to command and discipline this corps. The whole effective force, 
regular and irregular, might amount to 3000 men; but of these the 
small detail of artillery and the regulars were alone to be depended 
on, and they did not exceed a moiety of that total. 

Nothing material occurred during the months of March and April ; 
but as the Burmese were reported to be drawing a large force to the 
Arracan frontier, it was thought prudent to post a detachment at 
Ramoo, about 100 miles from Chittagong, and within thirty or forty 
miles of the enemy’s posts on the Naaf river. This advanced force 
consisted of two six-pounders, five companies of the 45th regt. N. I., 
a detail from the Mug levy, and another from the Provincial or Police 
Corps. Captain Noton, as senior officer, commanded. Early in May 
the Burmese passed the Naaf with 2000 men, and took up a position 
at Rutnapalung, fourteen miles distant from Ramoo, 

May 9.—Captain Noton moved with his whole force, as a recon- 
noisance, towards the enemy, when his advance was smartly opposed ; 
he fell back on his unfortified encampment at Ramoo, having had two 
officers wounded, and twenty-five men killed and wounded. 

May 12, Intelligence of the passage of the Naaf by the Burmese 
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having reached Brigadier Shapland, three companies of the 40th N. I. 
were detached from Chittagong to reinforce Capt. Noton; they joined 
on this date. 

May 14.—The Burmese were supposed to have collected at Rutna- 
palung 10,000 men ; their advance was gradually pushing on to Ra- 
moo, carefully feeling its way and stockading the ground taken up. 
An attempt was now made to check the Burmese advance, but it was 
unavailing. Captain Noton, after some hesitation on the expediency 
of a retreat, finally resolved to hoid his ground until a superior force 
should arrive from Chittagong. He therefore contracted his posi- 
tion; the right flank resting on a rivulet, with a tank (or reservoir) 
about sixty paces distant, where a strong picquet was posted ; the rear 
had also a tank, which was intrusted to the Mug levy. 

May 15 and 16.—Much desultory firing, under which the Burmese 
pushed on their approaches to our front and fianks. 

May 17.—By day-break the Burmese trenches were brought close 
up to the tank on the right, and also pushed round towards the tank 
in rear of Captain Noton’s position ; this latter point was carried by 
the enemy at 10 a. M.; a success which proved a crisis in the fate of 
this unhappy detachment. Panic now became general, and the at- 
tempts to retire the picquets and operate a retreat were briskly coun- 
teracted by attacks of the enemy, who soon succeeded in dispersing 
the force ; greatly aided in this by the presence of a small body of 
cavalry. Most of the officers fell in their efforts to rally the troops ; 
the troops dispersed so rapidly, that the loss, as usual in such cases, 
was trifling compared with the early estimates. Captains Noton, 
Pringle, and Trueman, Lieut. Grigg, Ensign Barnett, and Assistant- 
Surgeon Maysmoor fell; the remaining officers, three in number, 
escaped, two of them being wounded. Up to this date, a correct 
estimate of the loss in men is not attainable; those first get down as 
killed came dropping in for months afterwards, and prisoners taken 
have been recently returned trom bondage. Captain Noton’s force in 
action may be thus estimated :—40th regt. N.1., 150 men; 45th 
regt., 300 men; Mug Levy, 250 men; Chittagong Provincial or 
Police Corps, 300 men.—Total, 1000 men. The least exaggerated 
estimate of the Burmese amounted to 8000 men. 

Brigadier Shapland, on the 13th May, detached the remaining 
wing of the 45th regt. N.I., but hearing at Choukiah, (20 miles 
from Ramoo,) on the 16th, that Capt. Noton had been routed, Capt. 
Brandon retired with his wing of the 45th N.I. on Chittagong, 
where he arrived on the 18th. 

May 18.—The disaster at Ramoo had already created a deep 
sensation throughout India; in Calcutta the greatest alarm pre- 
vailed: the safety of Chittagong was “ past praying for”: Dacca 
in imminent peril, and even “ the City of Palaces” itself was sup- 
posed to be compromised by this trivial defeat. ‘These fears were idle in 
the extreme ; for the season alone would prevent any distant advance, 
had the enemy been in every respect equipped for an extended line 
of operations. The most obvious facts are, however, overlooked in a 
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moment of alarm ; which was not confined to the vulgar, but even the’ 
highest were infected by it. Reinforcements for the defence of Ben- 
gal were now called from every quarter. 

May 24.—A wing of his Majesty’s 44th foot was embarked for 
Chittagong from Fort William; the 30th regt. N. 1. moved from 
Dacea; the advanced wing of this corps retrograded on a rumour 
of the occupation of Chittagong by the Burmese ; the error was soon 
repaired. The {4th and 38th regts. N. I., called from Sylhet, were 
compelled to return by the invasion of Cachar. Brigadier Fair, on 
the 26th of June, with the 10th and 16th Regular Madras N. I., ar- 
rived at Chittagong. Thus reinforced, all immediate alarm for the 
safety of this frontier subsided. The detail of the’ 25th regt. N. I. 
was detached to join its head-quarters on the island of Cheduba. 
To close the thread of the narrative of events on this frontier, it should 
be added, that the Burmese made no advance beyond Ramoo. 

June 2.—But on this date it captured the small party stationed at 
Shahpuree ; some few men escaped to the Vestal cruizer; the next 
day their war-boats attacked that vessel, but were repulsed with loss, 
and foilowed by our gun-boats into Mungdoo Creek. 

June 10.—A considerable division of the Burmese army retired 
into Arracan, to reinforce, it was believed, their army at Rangoon. 
The stockades and lines formed at Ramoo and Rutnapalung were 
estimated for 10,000 men. 

July 27.—The Burmese evacuated all their positions north of the 
river Naaf, and retired into Arracan, Sickness was, no doubt, one 
cause for this movement, but fears for the safety of Arracan, which 
lay open to attack by sea, may have had greater weight. 

Observations.—The defenceless state of this open frontier, up 
to the very declaration of war, is an indelible reproach on the wisdom 
and foresight of Government. No offensive operations appear to have 
been contemplated during this season ; and the measures of defence 
were totally inefficient, until after our territory was protected by the 
mere influence of season. The political power at Chittagong was 
vested in the Acting Judge and Magistrate, Mr. T. C. Robertson, with 
whom responsibility for the general course of policy must rest. Bri- 
gadier Shapland, during the early part of the season, had little or no 
disposable force beyond what the current guards and duties required. 
The detachment of so small a force to Ramoo, a place so distant as 
to be beyond reach of support, would, if that measure rested on his 
judgment, be a direct impeachment of his fitness for command ; but 
the Government and its political agent were not aware of the danger, 
and’ the subordinate military authority may shelter himself under a 
plea of only equal ignorance. This may vindicate Brigadier Shap- 
land for permitting his reputation to be staked by the advance of 
Captain Noton’s detachment to Ramoo, and its occupation there of 
an open encampment. ‘No such plea can, however, palliate the ab- 
sence of energy, when it became apparent that the safety and exist- 
ence of these enfans perdus was compromised by the advance of an 
overwhelming enemy. In such a crisis, Brigadier Shapland’s advance 
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to Ramoo, with every man he could collect, was a measure of impe- 
rative expediency and caution. This movement, on the 9th of May, 
when three companies were detached, would have saved Capt. Noton; 
and if it had not caused the Burmese to recross the Naaf, would have 
allowed better means for the defence of Chittagong, by a retreat on 
that station, with an undiminished force. Instead of such an obvious 
course, Brig. Shapland wavered until the 17th May, when he moved 
out, as it were, to stamp a deeper stigma on the neglect of a timely 
adoption of this measure. Of course, the Brigadier had not moved 
far before he heard of the fate of the Ramoo force, and he was not 
then indecisive on a retrograde course, but fell back, without loss of 
time, to his old cantonment, leaving Captain Brandon's detachment, 
and the unfortunate fugitives from Ramoo, to their fate. Captain 
Noton’s fate deserves commiseration; he was a brave and a zealous 
officer, sacrificed to a defective policy. That he did not entrench 
and stockade his camp, should create little surprise ; it was a course 
almost unknown in the army to which he belonged ; and it is certain 
that he had not an entrenching tool with his detachment. As to the 
aid of an engineer officer, that is denied to a much larger force. 

It would seem to follow, as a natural consequence, that when a 
state, for a series of years, has been generally successful, by the prac-~ 
tice of a particular system of warfare, offensive and defensive, the 
servants of such state, whether civil or military, become instinctively 
imbued with an attachment to the system, however averse it may be 
to sound principles, and opposed even by the cool reflection of the 
parties themselves. In India, we despise advantages of position when 
held by a foe; and as to stockading, or strengthening the natural 
defences of our own positions, or grounds of encampment, by the ap- 
plication of the commonest schoolboy rules of art, the thought seldom 
enters an officer’s head ; or if it did, and he were to reduce his ideas 
to practice, it is ten to one but it would entail animadversion from 
superiors, and raise the finger of scorn from his equals and juniors for 
such innovation. A little experience, and some few severe lessons 
during the Nepaul war, was leading the way to sounder notions; but 
this war terminated too soon to produce a lasting effect, and thus the 
fate that befel the small advanced detachments of Captains Tibley and 
Blackney, on the 2d January 1815, was repeated in the case of 
Captain Noton, at Ramoo, in 1824. 

The truth is, that we are too generally successful over foes vastly 
our inferior in equipment or resources to shake off our errors. When 
we fall in with more equal antagonists, we may perhaps improve ; 
though our Empire in India may, in this case, perish ere we are 
schooled into more sound principles and habits. 

A disregard to the high and scientific branches of the military pro- 
fession is encouraged as too expensive for a state which directs its 
views to cheap establishments. This is the true source of the evil 
adverted to; to which must be attributed the waste of human blood 
in our military operations. Until Lord Hastings’s administration, no 
siege, in Bengal at least, was ever undertaken with adequate engineers 
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and artillery parks. An engineer corps can scarcely be said to exist 
in India ; the officers of the small corps allowed are rather civil archi- 
tects than military engineers. ‘The young men who enter the service 
well educated for their proper profession, soon lose all relish for its 
practice, when they find themselves transformed into mere builders of 
palaces, kutcherries, barracks and jails. There would be no objection 
to the exercise of their talents in these useful employments, did they 
not altogether remove them from, and unfit them for, the exercise of 
their more important professional duties. ‘To admit of the engineer 
corps undertaking the duties now assigned, and to leave a very mo- 
derate quota of officers for the exercise of their talents in their proper 
sphere, the number of officers should at least be doubled. 


Expedition to Rangoon, 1824, 


Early in March 1824, this expedition was resolved on, and mea- 
sures for its organization taken prior to the return of Sir Edward 
Paget, Commander-in-Chief, to the Presidency, (on 22d March,) from 
a tour through the Upper Provinces. On the 20th March, Captain 
Canning, H.C.S., was appointed Political Agent; and, on the 29th, 
Col. Sir A. Campbell, of his Majesty’s 38th ioot, was, with the rank 
of Brigadier-General, appointed to command in chief the joiat forces 
from the several Presidencies. Colonel M‘Bean, his Majesty’s 54th 
foot, being nominated, with a Brigadier-General’s commission, to 
command the division of troops from Madras. 

The Bengal division sailed between the 14th and 17th of April, 
and the principal part of the Madras division on the 16th of the same 
month; the remaining part of this division did not reach Rangoon 
until the month of June, and even later. ‘The combined forces con- 
sisted of four companies of European and one company of Native 
artillery, with an ample park; his Majesty's 13th, 38th, 4Ist and 
89th regiments; Honourable Company’s Madras European regiment, 
40th regiment Bengal Native infantry, and the 3d, 9:h, 12th, 18th, 
26th, 28th, 30th, 34th, and 43d regiments Madras Native infantry. 
The Body Guard of the Governor-General of India was added towards 
the close of the year, when his Majesty’s 47th foot also reached Ran- 
goon. The whole force here enumerated must have equalled 12,000 
rauk and file. 

The naval armament was under the conduct of Commodore Grant ; 
his Majesty’s ships Liffey, Larne, Sophia, and Slaney, with several of 
the Honourable Company’s Bombav cruizers, and a large fleet of gun- 
boats and small craft, composed this branch of the expedition. The 
general rendezvous fixed was Port Cornwallis, on the Great Andaman. 
Here the combined fleets assembled by the end of April, and took in 
water for the rest of the vovage. 

May 5.—The fleet sailed from Port Cornwallis. 

May 8.—His Majesty’s ship Slaney, with three transports, having 
on board three companies of his Majesty’s 13th foot, and seven com- 
panies of 40th regiment Bengal N.1., with a proportion of artillery, 
the whole under Brigadier M‘Creagh, his Majesty’s |3th foot, sepa- 
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rated from the fleet for the conquest of the island of Cheduba, on the 
Arracan coast. 

The Honourable Company’s cruizer Mercury, with two transports, 
having on board the 34th regiment Madras Native infantry, under 
Major Wahab, parted for Negrais Island. 

May 10.—Grand division of the expedition anchored within the 
bar of the Rangoon river, and on the following day moved up to 
Rangoon, led by his Majesty's ship Liffey. The enemy opened a 
weak fire from their batteries, which was returned by the Liffey, 

May 11.—At three p.m. effected the landing of the troops. His 
Majesty’s 38th foot, under Major Evans, above the town; his Ma- 
jesty’s 13th foot, under Major Sale, at the wharf batteries; and a 
Madras brigade, under Brigadier M‘Bean, below the town. No op- 
position was experienced. The enemy suffered some slight loss on 
retiring, but we had not a man touched. Many of the houses in 
Rangoon were destroyed, and its inhabitants, to a man, driven off by 
the Dieses authorities, 

May 12.—A party pushed into the jungles around Rangoon, rescued 
several Europeans ; these, added to others found in Rangoon, amounted 
to twelve in number. 

May 14.—The boats of his Majesty’s ship Liffey, with a small 
detachment of the 41st foot, pushed about eighteen miles up the river 
as a reconnoissance; was frequently fired on from both banks. 

May 16.—Attacked the enemy stockaded at Kemendine, with the 
boats of the fleet and grenadier company of the 38th foot ; carried and 
destroyed three stockades ; the enemy waited the assault, and suffered 
severely. 

Brigadier M‘Creagh reached Cheduba on the 12th May; effected 
a landing with 300 men on the 14th, after slight opposition; invested 
the enemy in their stockades, against which a battery was erected and 
breach made by the 17th, when the works were caried by assault, in 
which the enemy lost many men. The Rajah of Cheduba fell into 
our hands on the following day, when all further opposition ceased. 
Brigadier M‘Creagh, with a detachment of his Majesty's 13th foot, 
reached Rangoon on the I1th June, leaving the island of Cheduba 
under Lierft.-Colonel Hampton, with his corps, 40th regiment Bengal 
Native infantry, and an artillery detail. 

The Negrais force, under Major Wahab, finding that island unin- 
habited and uninhabitable from the want of fresh water, moved, on 
the 14th May, over to the Bassein river, where they landed to water 
the ships, without opposition from the inhabitants. A foree, by the 
17th, was collected on the opposite shore, which was attacked by a 
party, under Lieutenant Stedman, of 250 men ; the stockades were 
carried, and the enemy driven off. 

May 27.—Major Wahab’s detachment reached Rangoon, after: 
effecting the object required; or rather finding that there was no 
object to induce the sending a force to Negrais. 

The Burmese assemble round Rangoon, and contract our position 
by the erection of stockades and works on all points but the rear, On 
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this date, in driving back a reconnoissance of the enemy on one of our 
picquets, the picquet (38th foot) of eighteen men fell on a stockade, 
which it gallantly carried, though held by 300 of the enemy. 

May 28.—Brigadier-General Campbell moved with a detail of 
Bengal artillery, two gompanies 13th and two 38th foot, and 250 
Native troops, to an extensive reconnoissance and attack of the 
enemy’s stockades ; retook the stockade taken yesterday, with little 
loss, and several others unfinished ; after an advance of about 
seven miles, sent back the jaded artillery, which had been drawn 
through mud and marsh, in charge of the Native troops, but continued 
to advance with the European through heavy rain three miles further, 
Here fell in with a village where the enemy seemed in force, and pre- 
pared for the attack. Majors Evans and Dennie carried the two 
atockades in spite of the enemy’s fire and resistance. After this success, 
Sir Archibald Campbell returned to Rangoon. 

May 29.—Brigadier-General M‘Bean moved out to the scene of 
yesterday’s attacks. The works were all unoccupied. 

May 30.—At day-light, Captain Piper, with the light company of 
his Majesty's 38th foot, moved from the Dagon Pagoda, and assaulted 
and carried a stockade near it. 

June 3.—Directed an attack on the Kemendine stockades, one by 
water, and two columns to proceed by land. The former attack car- 
ried some works on the river side, with slight opposition, The two 
columns missed their way, and fell back on Rangoon without effecting 
anything ; though they suffered from the enemy’s fire, as well as from 
that of the flotilla, which carried on its attacks on the river face of 
the Kemendine stockades. There was much general recrimination 
after the failure of these columns, the troops with which had to wade 
through swamps to attack unknown positions. 

June 10.—With an assembled force of 3000 men, four eighteen- 
pounders, four mortars, and ordnance of low calibre, directed a gene- 
ral attack on the enemy’s works at Kemendine by land, while two 
divisions of vessels were employed against the river -face of those 
works. “‘I'wo miles from Rangoon breached a stockade, and then 
carried it by assault, with little loss. Proceeding another mile, the 
land columns and flotilla were placed in communication with each 
other, in front of the enemy’s principal line of stockades and entrench- 
ments. By four rp. M. these works were invested by land, with the 
exception of a space of about one hundred yards width in their rear, 
which was not easy of access to our troops. 

June 11.—Employed last night in erecting batteries, which opened 
at day-light. After two hours firing, it was discovered that the 
enemy had fled by the opening in the rear, carrying off their dead 
and wounded. Garrisoned the stockade of Kemendine with a small 
European detail, and regiment of Native infantry. The enemy, after 
this loss, fell back from the immediate front and vicinity of the Bri- 
tish lines. 

June 12 and 30.-—Between these dates, the enemy made no de- 
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monstrations against our lines; bnt occasional skirmishes took place, 
to the discomfiture and loss of the Burmese. 

July 1.—The enemy having again collected along the front of the 
British lines, from Kemendine on the left, to the very extreme right, 
pushed forward three strong columns on our right, and on the Dagon 
Pagoda, the key to the position, and gained possession of a height 400 
yards from the Pagoda. The picquets of the 7th and 43d regiments 
N. I. were first opposed to the enemy, and ultimately driven from the 
height occupied by a charge of detachments from those corps. Our 
artillery opened on the enemy a few minutes before the successful 
charge was made. 

July 2 to 7.—Dalla, opposite to Rangoon, was the object of attack 
this day, when Capt. Isaack, 12th regiment N.I., in command of the 
picquetthere, was killed. Between these dates, the lines of Rangoon 
were completely invested by the Burmese, whose army received daily 
reinforcements. Constant skirmishes between the picquets and the 
enemy occurred, and a fire was kept up night and day. 

July 8.—To remove the pressure of the enemy on the lines, the 
naval flotilla, and a force about 800 strong, was detached against the 
enemy’s right flank, while Brigadier-Gen. M‘Bean moved a column 
1500 strong, by land. The works on the river face were carried 
without much loss or opposition, aud the troops re-embarked. Bri- 
gadier-General M‘Bean’s force had to assault and carry seven sepa- 
rate stockades on his line of attack; a duty gallantly performed by 
detachments of his Majesty’s 13th and 38th foot ; the enemy suffered 
severely, and fell back withoutsdelay. The country was too deeply 
inundated to admit of a communication between the river and land 
attacks. 

July 19.—A column of 1200 men, directed to move by land toa 
place called Kykeloo, was, from the inundated state of the country, 
obliged to return to the lines. The Diana steam vessel worked up 
the river to the point for her co-operation ; she met no opposition, the 
Burmese flying on her approach; she returned to Rangoon on the 
21st July. 

Aug. 4.—On reports that the enemy had established themselves at 
Syriam, about ten miles west of Rangoon, sent by water a detachment 
to dislodge them, which was effected, after a slight resistance, and 
their works destroyed. 

Aug. 8.—Lieut.-Col. Kelly, H. C.S., with 400 men, detached by 
water to destroy the stockades on the Dalla creek, east of Rangoon ; 
carried two by escalade, and returned to Rangoon. 

Aug. 19.—Colonel Miles, his Majesty’s 89:h foot, embarked with 
an expedition against Mergui and Tavoy. Detachments from his 
Majesty’s 89th and 7th regiments N. I., under convoy of the Honour- 
able Company’s cruizer Teignmouth, reached Tavoy river on the 
1st September; worked up to Tavoy by the 8th, and, on the following 
day, the place surrendered ; the second in command joining with the 
inhabitants, confined the Governor and made terms. A small garri- 
son left at Tavoy; the expedition sailed, and reached Mergui on the 
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6th October: the garrison refusing terms, the fort and works were 
gallantly carried by assault, in which the enemy lost 500 men out of 
3000, the garrison. Colonel Miles left the Native troops at Tavoy, 
and, with the detachment of his Majesty’s 89th, returned to Rangoon 
in November. 

Aug. 26 to 29.—Burmese assemble in great force around Rangoon, 
but the inundated state of the country between our lines and the 
enemy prevents a reconnoissance. 

Aug. 30.—Under cover of the night, a small party of the enemy 
succeeded in carrying off a few accoutrements from one of the ad- 
vance picquet sheds. A similar attempt, repeated on another picquet 
next day, was defeated. 

Sept. 2.—The Burmese re-occupy the stockades destroyed on the 
Dalla creek, but were again driven from them on this date, with con- 
siderable loss; the gun-boats succeeding in the capture of several 
war-boats. 

Sept. 5 and 6.—The gun-boats and troops stationed to keep free the 
Dalla creek, were attacked on these dates; but, on both, the enemy 
was repulsed with loss. 

Sept. 21.—Brigadier-General Fraser, with a considerable force, 
detached in the direction of Paulung. The enemy fled from all their 
stockades on the Brigadier-General’s route. 

Oct. 5.—Lieut.-Col. Smith, H.C.S., with 800 Native infantry, 
sent on a reconnoissance towards Kykeloo, fifteen miles distant; seve- 
ral stockades and breastworks were carried on the route; but the 
enemy proving strong in numbers and position, a reinforcement of 
400 Native infantry was granted ; with this Colonel Smith moved to 
attack the pagoda and stockades of Kykeloo, but was repulsed with 
loss. The troops had been harassed for two days; they evinced, when 
brought up to the assault, a sullen and backward disposition, which 
neither the entreaty nor example of their European officers could over- 
come. Colonel Smith, so circumstanced,-made the best retreat he 
could, 

Simultaneous with this movement, Major Evans, 38th foot, with 
300 Europeans and 100 Natives, proceeded up the Lyng river, as 
a diversion to Colonel Smith’s advance. Captain Chadds conducted 
the flotilla, and during the 6th, 7th, and 8th, drove the Burmese war- 
boats ; the troops landing and carrying several stockades. This force 
returned on the 10th to Rangoon, 

Oct. 9.—Brigadier M‘Creagh, with 420 Europeans and 350 Na- 
tive troops, moved to Kykeloo, which he reached on the 11th; the 
enemy retired, and were pursued all the 12th, but could not be over- 
taken. Brigadier M‘Creagh returned on the 14th. 

Oct. 19.—Lieutenant-Col. Hampton, H.C. 8., commanding at 
Cheduba, with the aid of the Hastings, Honourable Company’s frigate, 
made an unsuccessful attempt on the Burmese positions on the island 
of Ramree. 

Oct. 29.—Lieutenant-Col. Godwin, 41st foot, with detachment 
of Madras artillery, part of 41st foot, and 3d regiment N.1., which 
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sailed from Rangoon on the 14th instant, under convoy of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships Arachne and Sophia, reached Martaban. A reconnois- 
sance made was briskly fired on from the enemy's works, which, with 
the fort, were carried on the following day by escalade. 

November.—During this month no material contest occurred. The 
Burmese were gradually collecting around the British lines; and, by 
the 30th of the month, were supposed to have assembled 50,000 men, 
under the Maha Bundoola and the Prince of Sarrawaddy. Stockaded 
positions were gradually pushed up to our picquets. 

Oct. 1.—The enemy began offensive operations by a resolute 
attack on Kemendine, our extreme left; a point intrusted to the care 
of Major Yates, 26th regiment N.I., with his own corps, and a small 
party of the Madras European regiment. ‘The defence on the river 
tace was aided by the naval armament; by the land, the enemy sur- 
rounded the stockade, and pushed forward approaches, and made 
vigorous attacks for six days, all of which were repulsed by Major 
Yates. A large force was pushed forward to occupy Dalla, opposite 
to Rangoon. Irom the Dagon Pagoda the enemy took ground to their 
left, as far as the Puzendown creek, thus threatening our right and 
rear. Major Sale made a bold reconnoissance on the enemy’s left, 
and they were driven from the vicinity of the Pagoda. 

Dec, 2.—A detachment of Madras Native Infantry made a suc- 
cessful attack on the advanced works, near the Dagon Pagoda. 

Dec. 3 and 4.—The enemy continued to push forward his ap- 
proaches, and the fire from his trenches could only be kept under by 
our artillery. A detachment of the Governor-General’s Body Guard 
arrived from Calcutta, at Rangoon. 

Dec, 5.—By this date, the Burmese appeared to have brought 
forward all their resources in artillery. It was determined to attack 
their left wing from the Pagoda to Puzendown. ‘The naval force, 
under Captain Chadds, conducted an attack by the Puzendown 
creek, on the extreme left. Major Sale, with a column of 1100 men, 
and a detail of the Body Guard, penetrated the centre, and Major 
Walker, with the 3d and 34th Light Infantry (Native), assaulted 
the works nearest to Rangoon. All these attacks were gallantly and 
successfully conducted, and the entire left wing of the Burmese 
was routed. The Body Guard, just arrived, was a timely aid to com- 
plete the dispersion of the enemy. 

Dec. 6.—The Bundoolah collected many of the defeated troops of 
his left wing, and having strengthened his centre and right, vigorously 
pushed his approaches against the Dagon Pagoda. 

Dec. 7.—Four columns of attack being organized to be commanded 
by Colonels Mallett, H.M.S., Brodie, and Parlby, H.C.S., and by 
Captain Wilson, at noon all our artillery opened on the enemy’s 
works for a short time, when the several columns were pushed forward 
to the attack, carrying every thing before them. The enemy aban- 
doned his artillery, arms, ammunition, &c., in the rapidity of his - 
flight ; a fifth column, under Major Sale, made a diversion on the 
enemy's left and rear, and added much to the loss and confusion, 
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The Burmese loss, in killed, was estimated at 5000 men; but correct- 
ness in such matters is not to be expected. During the operations on 
shore, the naval armaments were incessantly engaged with the 
enemy’s war-boats and fire-rafts, particularly off the Kemendine 
stockade. Our loss, in the last seven days, was severe, and it fell 
principally on his Majesty's 13th and 38th foot, and the 26th and 
28th regiments of Native Infantry. 

Dec. 8.—Major Farrier, detached across the Rangoon river to 
drive the enemy from Dalla, succeeded in carrying the works on the 
river bank, Lieutenant-Colonel Parlby joined next day with rein- 
forcements, when the enemy’s troops were defeated and dispersed in 
this quarter. 

Dec. 10 to 13.—Our lines for these days remained unmolested by 
the enemy; though it was clear that he held his ground in the 
vicinity in great force, and was preparing for another effort. 

Dec. 14.—Emissaries from the enemy having effected a lodgment 
in the town of Rangoon, the garrison was alarmed during the night 
(2 a.M.) by fires breaking out in several places; at the same time, 
shoals of fire-rafts were floated down on the shipping, which were 
saved from their effects by the possession of Kemendine. Simul- 
taneous with the assaults by fire, came a general yelling and shouting 
along the whole front of the lines. The troops stood to their arms 
ready for every contingency, but the enemy confined their efforts to 
this exercise of their lungs; and the only loss we sustained was the 
destruction of nearly half the town of Rangoon, with the stores of the 
Madras Commissariat. Towards evening, a reconnoissance found 
the enemy strongly stockaded, about three miles in front of the Dagon 
Pagoda. 

Dec, 15.—Early on this date, a column, under Brigadier-General 
Cotton, H.M.S., consisting of 60 cavalry, 240 H.M.’s 13th Light 
Infantry, 300 Native Infantry, and 70 pioneers, or 670 men; and 
another under Brigadier Miles, H.M.S., of 100 cavalry detachments 
H.M.S.; 38th, 41st, and 89th regiments, 400; Madras European 
regiment, 100; Native Infantry, 500; pioneers, 100 men, or 1200 
total: a small artillery detail was attached to each column. At 9 
A.M., both columns moved from the lines under the special command 
of Sir Archibald Campbell in person. About the 10th, the left, or 
Brigadier Miles’s column, with which Sir Archibald Campbell pro- 
ceeded, reached the Pagoda of Kokain, in front.of the stockaded posi- 
tion of the Burmese, embracing an extent of about 1200 yards, the 
two flanks considerably advanced beyond the centre. Brigadier- 
General Cotton’s column had, by a detour to the right, gained the 
centre of the enemy’s rear by noon. Sir A. Campbell had effected a 
reconnoissance by | p.m., when one division of the column, under 
Brigadier Miles, moved to assault the left, while the other, under 
Major Evans, proceeded to the right of the enemy’s works. These 
assaults, and that on the rear by Brigadier-General Cotton, were 
simultaneous, and both successful: the brunt fell on the 13th and 
38th foot, who nobly sustained their reputation, but suffered severely ; 
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the former in carrying the rear, and the latter the right stockades. 
The enemy were driven into the ditch, and in their flight fell on 
Brigadier Miles’s division, which did great execution amongst them. 
The 13th foot was most perilously exposed to superior numbers and 
a strong position, and only extricated themselves by the most heroic 
valour, which almost annihilated the fragment of this fine regiment. 
The Governor-General’s Body-Guard, also, with Brigadier-General 
Cotton’s columns, distinguished themselves. The truth is, the strength 
of the columns should have been reversed, or the rear one doubled in 
strength. The force of the enemy was estimated at 20,000 men, 
and their position strong. Maha Silwa, who commanded, was re- 
ported to have fallen, with several other chiefs. 

The loss of the British, in these several actions, amounted to 112 
rank and file killed, and 740 wounded. 

During these operations by the land, the naval force was not idle; 
it succeeded in capturing thirty war-boats. 

With this repulse the campaign closed. After the 15th Decem- 
ber the Burmese dispersed, and did not again venture to approach 
Rangoon, or indeed to attempt any offensive operation whatever, 
Their dispersed and dispirited troops were re-assembled at Peu Meu, 
or Prome ; and their principal force at Donabew and Yanguenchanga 
lower down the Irrawady. 


We have now traced the events at Rangoon to the close of the 
campaign of 1824. This expedition, when first projected by the 
Bengal Government, was intended to be ona far smaller scale; and 
it was for a time doubtful whether its destination would be directed 
to Arracan or Rangoon. The present Governor-General of India 
could not be expected to possess such knowledge of the country, and 
of the character of its inhabitants, as would enable him to take the 
lead in the decision of the questions of force or destination; and, un- 
happily, the great officers of Government who surrounded Lord 
Amherst, were scarcely more capable of coming to a sound decision, 
Very erroneous notions obtained of our own superiority and im- 
portance. It was imagined that the Burmese could not be so rash as 
to wage war with our vast power and resources, though by them these 
qualities had never been seen nor felt. The few historical publications 
that have appeared of the Burmese empire, might have taught us 
that they were likely to prove no mean foe ; and since they, like our- 
selves, had gone on conquering from the year 1755, that they might 
feel little disposition to yield to a war of words, or the parade of a 
small force. 

Much expectation and reliance was placed by the Government on 
the information and opinions of the late Major Canning, who had 
been called to Calcutta from his political duties at Aurungabad. 
Major C, had twice visited Amerapoorah, once in a subordinate 
capacity with the ambassador’s escort, and again as a principal. 

The opinions and advice given by this oflicer were such, it is said, 
as to induce the Government to be sanguine in their expectations of 
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success from an immediate invasion, which would not fail to bring 
the Burmese to their senses. These pleasing illusions were acted on, 
and the arrangements made embraced the firm belief that the re- 
sources of the country would be immediately placed in the hands of 
the invaders. Provisions, boats, and boatmen, elephants, and every 
other kind of land-carriage, were to be in waiting for the forces; and 
at the worst, a pleasant trip up the Irrawaddy to Amerapoorab, was 
to terminate with a peace there, dictated to the Emperor of the White 
Elephant. 
Such golden dreams have not only perished, but they have proved 
a grave to the flower of one of the finest armies ever formed in India, 
partly by the obstinate bravery of the enemy, but principally from 
bad food and exposure ina vile climate, at a season when operations 
neither could nor should have been prosecuted. We wish not to 
exaggerate the quantum of responsibility which attaches to the 
Government that planned this ill-timed expedition; much may be 
urged in their defence, their ignorance being the fruits of a system 
over which a new Government, especially, could have exercised little 
control. The want of information as to the nature and extent of the 
enemy’s resources to aid their resolves at this crisis, must be attributed 
to the non-existence of a department for the collection and arrange- 
ment of statistics ; a desideratum, even as regards our own possessions, 
and far more so as to foreign states in contact with our provinces. 
The consideration of season should not, however, have been over- 
looked in a quarter of the globe in which the divisions are so well 
marked, and so well known, that the veriest tyro in India should be 
ashamed to plead oversight. 
It is believed that the force destined for Rangoon was determined, 
and its component parts fixed, before Sir E. Paget could take any 
active part in the arrangement ; but the selection of an officer to com- 
mand in chief was reserved for his decision, and Colonel Sir A. 
Campbell, the person specially recommended as highly qualified for 
that important office, was chosen. It will hardly gain credence, that 
there were persons of note and authority about the Government in Cal- 
cutta who, at this time, reprobrated as an idle and expensive display the 
employment of so large a force. ‘There were not wanting, however, 
persons who held more rational opinions, and who formed a truer esti- 
mate of the enemy we were about to grapple with ; but their voices, 
if heard, were unheeded in the haste to do something. It must in 
justice be added, that the Military Secretary to Government was not 
only a dissentient to the employment of a small force, but that to his 
voice and exertions is attributable the eflicient state of the armament 
as first organized. 

The expedition reached Rangoon near the middle of May, just in 
time to have gone into quiet monsoon quarters for the rains ; fate and 
Sir A. Campbell ordered it otherwise. This Commander-in-Chief 
proved to be one of these gallant but hard-headed insensible men, 
whose professional talent was limited to a desire to come to blows, 
without reference to results, or the expediency of time and place for 
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the application of this pugnacious quality. Rangoon was occupied, 
but its inhabitants and resources were fled, and as the army was not 
only inadequately supplied with provisions, but totally unprovided with 
transports, (land or water,) it became obvious that no forward move- 
ment could be effected this season; and that We must content our- 
selves with the occupation of Rangoon and such accessible points on 
the sea-coast as were likely to be useful. ‘To remedy the want of 
provisions, transports were despatched in haste to Calcutta; but car- 
riage cattle could not of course be obtained for many months, as 
neither Presidency was prepared for such a demand, 

The detail of the military operations at Rangoon will enable most 
men to form a tolerably correct judgment on their merits; the fre- 
quent and harassing employment of the troops gave ample proof of 
the excellent metal of which this army was composed ; the losses in 
action will testify that the laurels acquired were not easily torn from 
the brows of theenemy. At the most inclement season, in a tropical 
climate, every thing was left to the European troops; the Native 
troops, when employed with the Europeans, were in very dispropor- 
tionately small numbers ; or they were detached quite alone, as if it 
were the object of Sir A. Campbell to prove his utter unfitness for the 
command of mixed troops; the art, in this case, being so to blend the 
proportions, that the good qualities of both may be drawn forth, and 
the defects of one be supplied by the superiority of the other class of 
soldiers. Were we to point to one out of many instances of a wanton 
exposure of a small but gallant band to defeat from an overwhelming 
enemy, we would name the movement on the 28th of May ; support 
or retreat in case of a check were precautions unthought of. The 
movements of the 5thand 6th of October is an instance of the judici- 
ousness with which detachments were arranged. Every movement, 
not dictated by the immediate defence of the lines of Rangoon, and 
there are few indeed, (four or five, perhaps, in al!,) compared with the 
many that were made for distant and unimportant objects, was a de- 
parture from a course of common sense and common humanity. We 
have attempted to give a correct list of the loss from the enemy ; but 
could we show the sick returns, the fatal effects of these harassing 
movements through an inundated country, would be too glaring to re- 
quire comment. ‘The attack on the lines early in December was judi- 
ciously encouraged and ably repelled ; had General Campbell through- 
out the season acted in this manner, we might have been spared our 
remarks, . It was evidently our policy to allow the enemy to seek us, 
and not run about to discover a foe in the wilderness and marshes 
around Rangoon. 

It were well could we close our remarks here; but truth, and jus- 
tice to the British name and character, calls on us to stamp with re- 
probation the eagerness evinced in the pursuit of plunder. We mean 
not by this to impeach individuals of the army, or its general dis- 
cipline ; but the more legal and powerful plea of prize property we 
raise our voice against; the agent for this duty being the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s son-in-law. It is an unvaried object of policy 
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with our Indian Governments to conciliate the inhabitants of a coun- 
try, with whom they may be at war, by a respect for their persons and 
property, and more especially for their religious prejudices and insti- 
tutions. Sir A. Campbell, like the great Mahmoud of Ghizni, was 
an Iconoclast; and a country like Pegu, filled with temples, and the 
image of Guadma, afforded ample scope to display a hatred (regard ?) 
for images. Gods, goddesses, altars, and even bells, whether of silver 
or baser metal, were all swept away ; and we are creditably informed 
that within three weeks after a British army arrived at Rangoon, the 
poor Buddists could rarely be blessed with the sight of their presiding 
deity ; though certain habitations were crowded with the unholy spoil, 
and shipments made to such an extent, that every auction-mart in 
Calcutta and Madras quickly rang with—‘ Going! going! this su- 
perb image of Guadma, just landed from Rangoon!” That most mag- 
nificent structure, the Sheo Dagon Pagoda, having been charged with 
concealing hidden treasures, our modern Mahmoud set his pioneers to 
work to disembowel his deity ; the Bonzes proving less liberal in offers 
to avert the sacrilege than the Brahmins of Sumnat. After destroying 
the terraces, and undermining the temple at all points, the fruit of the 
labour was, we rejoice to add, some half dozen of small brass and 
lead images. Such were the inducements held out to the inhabitants 
of Rangoon and Pegu, in general, to repose under the shadow of Bri- 
tish protection ! 

Our limits compel us to close for the present, and to leave the second 
campaign for a future Number. We have seen what the wisdom and 
energy of our Indian Government can effect when surprised into a 
war; we shall, in our next, display the effects produced by its riper 
counsels and more organized energies and resources. 





MY OWN FIRE-SIDE.——BY ALARIC WATTS, 


Ler others seek for empty joys 
At ball or concert, rout or play ; 
Whilst far from fashion’s idle noise, 
Her gilded domes and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away, 
*Twixt book and lute, and hours divide,— 
And marvel how I e’er could stray 
From thee—my own Fire-side ! 


My own Fire-side !—Those simple words 
Can bid the sweetest dreams arise ; 
Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 
And fill with tears of joy my eyes ! 
What is there my wild heart can prize, 
That doth not in thy sphere abide, 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 
My own—my own Fire-side ! 





My own Fire-side. 


A gentle form is near me now, 

A small white hand is clasp’d in mine; 
I gaze upon her placid brow, 

And ask what joys can equal mine ! 
A babe, whose beauty ’s half divine, 

In sleep his mother’s eyes doth hide ;— 
Where may love seek a fitter shrine,* 

Than thee—my own Fire-side. 


What care I for the sullen roar 
Of winds without that ravage earth ? 
It doth but bid me prize thee more ; 
The shelter of thy hallow’d hearth 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth : 
Then let the churlish tempest chide, 
It cannot check the blameless mirth 
That glads—my own Fire-side! 


My refuge ever from the storm 
Of this world’s passion, strife, and care ; 
Though thunder-clouds the sky deform, 
Their fury cannot reach me there. 
There, all is cheerful, calm and fair, 
Wrath, malice, envy, strife or pride, 
IJave never made their hated lair 
By thee—my own Fire-side ! 


Thy precincts are a charmed ring 
Where no harsh feeling dares intrude ; 
Where life’s vexations lose their sting ; 
Where even grief is half subdued ; 
And peace, the halcyon, loves to brood. 
Then, let the pamper’d fool deride ; 
I'll pay my debt of gratitude 
To thee—my own Fire-side. 


Shrine of my household deities! 
Fair scene of home’s unsullied joys ! 
To thee my burden’d spirit flies, 
When fortune frowns or care annoys ; 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys, 
The smiles whose truth hath oft been tried ;— 
What then are this world’s tinsel toys 
To thee—my own Fire-side ! 


Oh! may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 
That bid my thoughts be all of thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 
To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whate’er my future years may be, 
Let joy or grief my fate betide, 
Be still an Eden bright to me, 
My own—my own Fire-side ! 
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CARRINGTON’S BANKS OF THE TAMAR.! 


Tur reader of verse may find in the English language more of de- 
scriptive poetry than can, we think, be found in any other tongue 
antient or modern. ‘This may be owing partly to our manners, 
partly to the natural beauties of the country, which, taken all toge- 
ther, are not perhaps surpassed by those of any region in the world. 
However, there is almost always observable in our English writers, 
particularly in our poets, a partiality for rural nature, which leads 
them to dwell minutely on the features of the scenery by which they 
are surrounded. And if but few descriptive poets have ever arrived 
at high eminence, it cannot be denied that many, very many, have 
written pleasingly and naturally on rustic arguments. When the 
poet selects some beautiful but secluded spot as the theme of his 
song, he knows very well that he yields up all hope of extensive fame, 
and graffs his reputation upon a stock that cannot live for ever. But 
he rests satisfied with moving a few hearts by the picture of the 
emotions which he himself has felt, and would tain communicate to 
others. 

Mr. Carrington belongs to this class of poets ; and the proper range 
of his subject is very limited. But he has, notwithstanding, by fol- 
lowing up comparisons, contrived to digress to more celebrated topics : 
Italy, the triumphs of the British navy, ship-building, launching, &c. 
By this means ‘ The Banks of Tamar’ becomes a pleasing little work. 
Its author’s manner is altogether modest and unpretending ; he voyages 
up the flood, in his little pleasure bark, on a summer's day, takes 
poetical note of what he sees, and moralizes elegantly as he goes 
along. Not a church, or seat, or ruin, or vale, or rivulet, or wood, or 
hill, escapes him. He has described the Tamar and its banks as Mr. 
Wordsworth has described the river Duddon. It must be owned 
there are beautiful spots on the sides of the Tamar, and Mr. Car- 
rington has really described them well. We think, however, that 
the poem is too long, and includes too much reflection necessarily 
common-place, a consequence perhaps of its length. Minute de- 
scriptions of dawn, or noon, or night; of the buoyancy of spirits felt 
on escaping from a town life into the freshness of the fields ; of mining 
operations ; or even of the most lovely prospects, become fatiguing if 
not relieved by some kind of action. Aware of this, Mr. Carrington 
has embellished his poem with a melancholy tale, short, but marked 
with pensive interest, 

The chief pleasure to be derived, however, from works of this kind, 
arises from that easy simplicity with which the poet speaks of his own 
feelings, and the causes that awake them. He appears to think that 
the reader must sympathize with him as often as he mentions his 





1The Banks of Tamar, a Poem, with other Pieces, By N, T. Carrington. 
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favourite spots, and he therefore dwells upon them with rapture. 
By this means we doubtless become poetically acquainted with the 
banks of a certain stream, and observe the feelings experienced on 
the shores of every rural brook or river. But this pleasure is tran- 
sient, and cannot be made to recur frequently. For this reason, as 
we have before hinted, all such poems as are expected to derive their 
interest from description of scenery should be brief. 

We shall select a few passages from Mr. Carrington’s poem, from 
which the reader will, we think, infer, that whoever is fond of ‘ The 
Seasons,’ may experience much pleasure in perusing ‘ The Banks of 
Tamar,’ 

There is considerable merit in the following verses, descriptive of 
the variety of objects which present themselves in an English land- 
scape : 

I love our fickle sky 
Beyond the unspotted azure which fatigues 
The view, in regions of the burning South. 
How glorious is the gilding ef our clouds! 
low infinite their change of shape and tint ! 
How sweet to see them intercept the ray 
Meridian, and to see the shadows fly 
In swift succession o’er the chequer’d map ! 
And though our clime is moist, hath Italy, 
Cheering the eye throughout the varying year, 
More pleasant, more delicious sheets of green? 
Tis said “‘ thy very weeds are beautiful,” 
Thou vaunted country of the unclouded Sun! 
But we too have enchanting forms, and hues 
Most beautiful ; and we can walk abroad 
In this our temperate and indulgent clime, 
To gaze, enamour’d, on the loveliness 
Of Nature, while her blooming face is fann’d 
After kind showers, by gales which wou!d refresh 
Thy larguid face, Imperial Italy ! 


Fair are the provinces that England boasts, 
Lovely the verdure, exquisite the flowers, 
That bless her hilis and dales,—her streamlets clear, 
Her seas majestic, and her pat all, 
Of old, as now, the pride of British song ! 
But England sees not on her charming map 
A goodlier spot than our fine Devon ;—rich 
Art thou in all that Nature’s hand can give, 
Land of the matchless view! The tyrant Sun 
Thy emerald bosom spares, for frequent showers 
Drop from the voyaging and friendly cloud, 
To cheer thy foliage, and to swell thy streams : 
IIence all thy mountain torrents that descend 
To stray in meads, as Tempé ever fair; 
Thy noble rivers hence, and that rich robe 
Of green, throughout the varying year which clothes 
The pleasant fields of thy Peninsula, 
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The poet thus describes his setting forth on his voyage up the 
i Tamar: 
; F’en now he gilds thy noble woods, Cotehele, 
4 
a 
: 


And see this murm’ring strand whose foot is lav’d 
By the swift-flowing tide, is sprinkled o’er 
With smiling friends, who, spite of fickle skies, 
Trust the fair promise of the morn, and raise 
The summer sail, and to the fav’ring wind 

2 Unloose the wanton streamer. We are bound 

ee On a delightful voyage, and such scenes 

Await us, as the memory well may hold 

While life retains a pulse. The surging snake 

| Has not more folds than Tamar, but ere noon, 

. Each wood-fringed headland doubled, we shall pause 

Beneath the flashing Weir.® 





The eagerness with which a teacher flies from his daily labours, to 
breathe the invigorating breeze, is well conveyed : 


4 Man is bound 
} By artificial ties, where cities rear 
Their huge circumference; but how he longs 
J To quit them for a season ; how he strives, 
) Like some imprison’d bird that droops within 
‘‘ Its bars, to leave engirting ties behind, 
A And feel the breeze of heaven upon his cheek, 
eh The uncontaminated breeze, and rove 
: In the fresh fields, or skim the river’s breast, 
iy, A joyous denizen of earth. 


TF In Mount Edgcumbe, the poet has a beautiful theme, as it is a 
a spot hardly equalled for loveliness by any thing we have in England. 
: Mr. Carrington thus speaks of it, when dressed to the best advantage 
i ‘ by the spring : 
z 


a O when the breath 
’ Of Spring is on thy renovated hill, 
i When all the buds are Jeaping into leaf, 
i f And the broad sheets of early foliage clothe 
Anew thy waste of hough, delicious ’tis 
To look on thy peninsula. When rests 
The beam of Summer on thy pomp of woods, 


Grove over grove ascending from the edge 
1} Of the brown cliff, to where the wild van lifts 
» Iis crown of pines, and all, impressively, 


Rest at high noon beneath the bright serene,— 
Breezeless the land, waveless the circling sea, 








i 
i Above all green and glowing, all below 
Ly / Blue with that girdle of the Atlantic—blue 
he And studded o’er with diamonds which the Sun 
t : 2 The Tamar is navigable as far as the Weir, which, following the eccen- 
j tric course of the river, is twenty-one miles from Plymouth Dock, 
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Ifas sprinkled on it, every stranger eye 
Brightens with ecstacy ! 


The following is a very pleasing sketch of Beggar's Island, a little 
barren rock in the Tamar, near Anthony, the seat of the Right 
Honourable Reginald Pole Carew : 


Broad glitt’ring to the Sun 
His tributary course the Lynher leads 
Between his headlands green. That sweep of wood 
With which luxuriant Anthony bedecks 
The southern bank, seems gracefully to spring 
F’en from the shadowy wave, where mimic groves 
Display their answ’ring foliage. Breasting there 
The swelling tide, that lonely island mark, 
Seldom by human foot impress’d. Around 
The surge is moaning, or the sea-bird screams, 
All noiseless else is that deserted spot, 
Yet pleasing, fixing, interesting still, 
By mere association with the charms 
Which dwell so near it. "Tis a well-placed foil 
Upon the cheek of beauty! Either shore 
Presents its combinations to the view 
Of all that interests, delights, enchants ;— 
Corn-waving fields, and pastures green, and slope 
And swell alternate, summits crown’d with leaf, 
And grove-encircled mansions, vérdant capes, 
The beach, the inn, the farm, the mill, the path, 
And tinkling rivulets, and waters wide 
Presenting here the semblance of a lake, 
There, winding round some unexpected point, 
Now shut, now open. Nor is wanting oft, 
Dotting the sun-bright flood, the varying sail 
Of barge, or fisher-bark, or painted skiff 
Of joyous voyagers. 


There is something very fine in his description of the banks of the 
river about Cotehele : 


Amid the verdure of the steepy bank, 
The rocks jut out, in careless grandeur piled ; 
Nature has stained them with her pencil,—some 
On their rough sides her beauteous lichens wear, 
Or white or yellow ;—others have a wreath 
Of ivy, glossy, green and dark. Between 
The granite masses rise the trees and climb 
The precipice, until they scale its brow 
Triumphantly ; while in the flood below, 
All that adorns the bank appears again 
Inverted. Faithfully the mirror shows 
The lowliest flower that blooms upon its marge, 
The quiv’ring reed, the ascending grove, the rocks 
With their rich colourings ; and the beauteous swan, 
If here he oar’d his way, might see his bow 
Of snow reflected in the liquid world. 
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And there is stillness too that may be felt, 

No sounds profane this holy solitude ; 

No flitting wing is heard, nor sudden leap 

Of sportive fish, nor gush of woodland song : 
Silence upon the waveless bank might hold 

Her solemn court, beneath the shelt’ring woods, 
And with her sister, Contemplation, pass 

The pensive hour in mental converse high. 





And in his reflection on the vale of Danescombe.— 


Hard by, the peasant shows the shelter’d vale 
Through which the Danes held on their ruthless way 
To Hengeston’s bloody eminence, and still 
Ife names that valley Danescombe. Proudly pass’d 
The long array of banner, lance, and plume, 

To yonder mountain side. The shock was fierce 
When Briton, Dane, and Saxon met; the dead 
Strew’d the ensanguin’d field. That fearful day 
Has made the moorland memorable, nor 

Has Time yet smooth’d with his all-levelling hand, 
The mounds that Piety rear’d o’er the slain, 


The winding of a bugle-horn thus alarms the birds of Tamar's 


banks : 


Ilark ! the bugle breaks 
The deep repose! The shores are echoing round, 
And the rich stream of melody rolls down 
The steeps sublime, and sweeps with lightning speed 
The sounding groves and the rejoicing vales : 
A thousand wings are sailing the mid air, 
For the blast shook the woods ;—’tis o’er,—again 
Silence assumes her sway, the feather’d tribes _ 
Drop one by one into the peaceful shades ; 
And nought in this sweet solitude is heard, 
Save distant bell or lapse of silv’ry rill. 


After this, the poet and his friends leave the rooks to their repose, 


and sail down the dusky river towards their home. The reader of 
‘The Banks of Tamar’ will accompany the poet with pleasure to 
the end of his excursion, which is modestly and pleasingly desciibed. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA, 


No. V. 


Ir has already been related that Jaffier Khan engaged the English 
in his interest by the promise of large sums of money. The same 
kind of promise had purchased the co-operation of the Native chiefs. 
But now that Jaflier was Subahdar, it was found by both parties that 
owing to various causes his treasury was much too scanty to enable 
him to fulfil hisengagements. He in vain endeavoured by private 
bribes to lessen the public demands of the English, and, exasperated 
by disappointment, began to hope for their removal. 

During the government of the two preceding Subahdars, it had 
been the policy of the rulers to employ a number of Hindoos in offices 
of trust, in preference to foreign adventurers. To Dooloob Ram, one 
of these Hindoos, Meer Jaffier was much indebted both during his 
conspiracy against Suraja Dowla, and previously. ‘This did not, 
however, prevent Jaftier from determining on his ruin, as well as that 
of various other Hindoos. 

But while his mind was busy with these schemes, discontent and 
insurrection were spreading through the provinces: the Rajah of 
Midnapore, two of whose relations Jaflier had imprisoned, took arms ; 
a pretender to the nabobship appeared in Dacca: another in 
Poorneah; and the Subahdar’s resolution to remove the Governor of 
Berar necessarily created another enemy. By the mediation of 
Clive, the Rajah of Midnapore was reconciled to Jaflier; who also 
succeeded, by the assistance of the English, in quelling the insurrec- 
tion at Dacca. 

When the Subahdar, after various delays, proceeded from the city 
towards Poorneah, his son, who had beenleft governor in his absence, 
propagated a report that a conspiracy to raise to the government the 
son of a younger brother of Suraja Dowla, had been formed ; to pre~ 
vent the execution of which, he murdered the young prince. In the 
course of the same month, (November 1757,) Clive arrived with his 
forces at Moorshedabad ; but the general of Jaffier having succeeded 
in dispersing the rebels in Poorneah, his services were not wanted in 
that quarter. 

The Subahdar had other designs, however, in which the aid of the 
English would be absolutely necessary, especially his meditated attack 
upon Bahar. In any of these Clive now refused to co-operate, unless 
the entire demands of the English were previously satisfied. With 
out Dooloob Ram, these payments could not be made, and therefore 
Clive effected a reconciliation between him and the Subahdar, and 
on engaging for his safety, induced him to join the army with 10,000 
men. 

These events, as well as the intrigues that accompanied them, are 
mean and obscure, and would not deserve to occupy a page in the 
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history of the world, had they not led to important results. The 
prosperity and riches of the East India Company did not, like those ot 
other political bodies, arise out of brilliant victories, or sagacious 
laws, but from casual strokes of cunning, made occasionally by its 
servants from the mere natural desire of performing something. In 
the present instance, after dexterously bending the resolutions of the 
Subahdar respecting Ramnarain, from their first direction, and repre- 
senting the danger of a Mahratta invasion, Clive contrived to obtain 
from Jaffier a grant of the monopoly of salt-petre. 

In fact, the Subahdar of Oude, with a body of Mahratta horse, and 
a party of French under M. Law, now meditated the invasion of 
Bengal, and the Mahrattas despatched one of their body to Moorshe- 
dabad to demand the arrears of tribute. During his stay at Jathier's 
capital, Clive received intelligence of the indecisive engagement that 
had taken place between the English and French fleets on the coast 
of Coromandel, and this, like a true politician, he turned to the utmost 
advantage, representing the affair as a complete naval victory. He 
returned immediately afterwards to Calcutta, where, in June, a com- 
mission for new-modelling the government arrived from England, in 
which he found he had been altogether overlooked. But the Council, 
which fully understood his importance, contemned the orders of the 
Directors, and constituted Clive sole President. 

At this time the Nabob was so harassed by the demands of the 
English for money, territory, and exemptions, and by the impatience 
of his troops for their arrears of pay, that he declared to one of his 
favourites, who betrayed him, that were a French force to come into 
the province, he would assist them; unless the English desisted from 
their demands. In order to extricate him from some of his difficul- 
ties, Nuncomar, a man employed by Dooloob Ram in the affairs of 
the revenue, engaged to raise the requisite sums, if supported by the 
Government. He joined in the desire of the Subahdar to have Doo- 
loob Ram removed, and began to undermine his credit and reputa- 
tion with the principal Hindoos of Moorshedabad. Perceiving now 
how the matter was likely to terminate, Dooloob requested permission 
to retire with his family and effects to Calcutta; and after several 
times running the most imminent risk of his life, at length obtained it 
through the interference of Clive. 

Meanwhile, very distressing intelligence had arrived from Madras, 
where the French were now successful, having taken Fort St. David, 
and laid siege to Tanjore. As many troops as could possibly be 
spared were demanded, in order to prevent the entire ruin of the 
English affairs in the Carnatic. These solicitations Clive treated 
with neglect, resolving neither to repair to Madras himself, nor to 
send thither any of his troops; and an enterprise at that moment 
presented itself which seemed to give a colour for his detaining the 
troops, This was an expedition against the French in the Northern 
Cirears, to which one of the chief Polygars, desirous of giving a new 
master to the provinces, invited him. ‘The person pitched upon to be 
raised to the government of the provinces was the Rajah Anunderauz ; 
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and Colonel Forde, whom Clive appointed to command the expedi- 
tion, disembarked at Vizigapatam, and joined his forces to those 
of the Rajah. By the treaty concluded between him and the 
English, he was to be put in possession of all the interior of the coun- 
try, and hi allies were to have all the sea-ports and towns on the 
mouths of srivers. The maintenance of the troops was to be furnished 
by the Rajah. 

The French under M. Conflans, appointed to the command on the 
recall of Bussy, were now concentrated about Rajamundry, and the 
numbers they were enabled to bring into action were not inferior to 
those of the English. When the latter approached Rajamundry, the 
French gave them battle, and sustained so complete a defeat that 
they were not only compelled to abandon their camp, but also to fly 
from the city. The Rajah remained inactive during the engagement, 
and afterwards detained for fifty days the operations of the army, by 
neglecting, or by being unable, to furnish money for the troops. At 
length a small sum was obtained from him, and the army advanced 
upon Ellore, where it was joined by the Zemindar of the district. 

M. Conflans now shut himself up in Masulipatam, where he was 
besieged by the English, and solicited the assistance of the Subahdar 
of the Deccan, whose territory in fact he was defending. Salabut 
Jung perceived the policy of supporting the French, and marched to- 
wards the coast with a numerous army. The English were now in 
the greatest peril. A French army of observation had retaken Raja- 
mundry; another was advancing towards Masulipatam from Pondi- 
cherry ; Salabut Jung was approaching, and they had now in their 
camp only two days’ ammunition for the batteries. In these cireum- 
stances, Colonel Forde came to the desperate resolution of assaulting 
the place at midnight, and by great daring, which at one time seemed 
to threaten their total ruin, succeeded in carrying the city. 

Upon this the Subahdar concluded a treaty with the English, and 
granted them a considerable territory about Masulipatam, at the 
same time engaging for ever to exclude the French from his domi- 
nions. The French army of observation joined the Subahdar’s re- 
bellious brother, and the forces from Pondicherry returned. 

About this period various powerful Native Chiefs, among the rest, 
the Nabobs of Allahabad and Oude, entered into a confederacy 
against Meer Jaflier, and placed at the head of their enterprise, the 
eldest son of the Mogul Emperor, then in voluntary exile among the 
Rohillas. The Emperor, Aulumgeer II., though held in astate of 
servitude by his Vizier, granted to his son the legal investiture of the 
subahdarship of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; and the Prince, crossing 
the Carumnissa into Bahar, commenced his expedition towards the 
conclusion of 1758. Through his wasteful and negligent adminis- 
tration, and the cruelty and ferocity of his son’s conduct, Jaffer, 
whose soldiers were ill-paid and mutinous, was now reduced to a 
total dependence on the English, whom he had previously resolved to 
expel from his province. Ramnarain, the Hindoo governor of Bahar, 
was placed in a difficult position by the approach of the Prince. To 
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Jaffier, who had long meditated his removal, he owed neither love nor 
fidelity ; but, notwithstanding, he thought it prudent not to side openly 
with the Prince, unless fortune smiled upon his cause. For a while, 
therefore, he negotiated with both parties: but payinga visit to the 
Prince’s camp, now in the environs of Patna, and observing the weak- 
ness of his forces, he, on his return to the city, shut his gates against 
him. 

While Clive was preparing to enter into a rebellious struggle with 
the son of the lawful monarch of Bengal, the wickedness and treachery 
of that Prince’s own supporters rendered the contest unnecessary. For, 
the Subahdar of Oude seizing on the fortress of Allahabad, in the ab- 
sence of its Nabob, the latter quitted the Prince immediately to at- 
tempt the recovery of the place, and was soon after inveigled into the 
power of the Subahdar of Oude, and put to death. Upon this, the 
Mogul Prince, now rendered destitute of friends and resources, was 
induced to write to Clive, offering, in consideration of a small sum of 
money, to retire from the province. The Colonel readily complied, 
and in June 1759, returned to Calcutta. Jaffier, to show his extreme 
gratitude to Clive, now obtained for him the title of Omrah, and be- 
stowed upon him the whole amount (about 30,000/. per annum) of the 
rent which the Company paid for the territory which they held round 
Calcutta, 

Immediately after this, the Dutch, though then at peace with Eng- 
land, fitted out a powerful armament destined to attack Bengal, from 
motives not exactly known. They arrived in the Hoogley towards 
autumn, with seven ships, and a considerable body of European and 
Malay troops; and landing the soldiers, marched towards their fac- 
tory of Chinsura. Having obtained Jaffier’s authority to attack 
them,Clive despatched Colonel Forde to intercept the troops, and 
commanded three of the Company’s ships, fitted out and manned for 
the purpose, to engage the Dutch East Indiamen. The English were 
successful in both enterprises ; and the Dutch tacitly acknowledged 
the injustice of their conduct by paying the expenses of the war, their 
Pr and treasures being restored to them. Having composed his 


’ differences with the Dutch, Clive resigned the government at the he- 


ginning of 1760, and sailed for Europe. 

Aulumgeer having been murdered by his Vizier, his eldest son, now 
again meditating the invasion of Bengal, assumed the title of Empe- 
ror, appointed Suja Dowla, the Nabob of Oude, to be his Vizier, and 
confirmed Nujeeb ud Dowla in the office of Emir al Omrah; and far 
from abandoning his attempt upon Bengal, he now carried on his pre- 
parations with more vigour, and in the beginning of 1760, com- 
menced his march with an army of nearly 60,000 men. 

The command of the English forces in Bengal had devolved upon 
Colonel Calliaud, who, as both Clive and Forde were returning to 
Europe, was recalled from the Carnatic to supply their place. When 
the Emperor advanced into Bahar, Calliaud, with his English troops, 
and Meeran, (Jaifier’s son,) with 15,000 Natives, hastened to meet 
him, But before they could come up with him, he had approached 
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Patna, engaged and defeated Ramnarain, assisted by a small number 
of Europeans, and commenced ravaging the neighbouring country. 
Soon afterwards, however, Calliaud and Meeran gave him battle, 
and compelled him, after a complete defeat, to retire towards the 
town of Bahar. Meeran, having been slightly wounded in the action, 
refused to pursue the enemy, or to suffer Calliaud to proceed with any 
of his troops, and resolved to indulge himself for some time in Patna. 
Meanwhile, the Emperor formed a bold resolution. Suddenly turning 
round from Bahar, he marched with all possible expedition towards 
Moorshedabad, in the hepe of being able to surprise it, and take the 
Nabob prisoner. Advancing upon Bahar, and gaining intelligence of 
the Emperor’s movements, Calliaud immediately felt the necessity 
of the most rapid pursuit, and after a tedious march through the 
mountains, came up with the imperial forces on the plains of Bengal, 
about thirty miles from Moorshedabad. Though the Emperor had 
been joined during his march by a party of Mahrattas, he did not 
think it prudent to risk another battle, and accordingly set fire to his 
camp and fled, 

After the most impolitic delay, during which the chances of success 
were greatly diminished, the Mogul turned his attention to the siege 
of Patna. He had now been joined by a party of French troops under 
M. Law, and conceiving that with their assistance he should be able 
to carry the place by storm, he commanded Law to attempt an assault. 
Suspecting the intention of the Emperor, Colonel Calliaud had de- 
spatched towards Patna two hundred chosen Europeans, under Cap- 
tain Knox, and fortunately this reinforcement arrived just as the 
detence of the city began to appear hopeless. On their approach the 
Mogul withdrew towards Teekaury, whither the Naib of Poorania, 
having now collected an army, attempted to march. As it was of the 
greatest importance to prevent his design, Captain Knox, with the 
most intrepid gallantry, crossed the river with his handful of men to 
attack him; and being assisted by the Rajah Shitabroy with about 
two or three hundred men, succeeded in defeating him entirely, within 
sight of Patna. 

After this, the Naib marched towards the north, and, being pur- 
sued by Calliaud and Meeran, would probably have been cut off, 
had not the latter been slain in his tent by lightning. This event 
compelled Calliaud, in order to keep the Nabob’s forces together, to 
abandon the pursuit of the Naib, and return to Patna. 

The affairs both of Jaffer and the English were now much embar- 
rassed; discord was gaining ground in the Council of Calcutta; 
Jaffier’s troops surrounded his palace and threatened to put him to 
death; and, inall probability, would have put their menace in execu- 
tion, had not Meer Causim, his son-in-law, in part satisfied their 
demands, and persuaded them to rely on Jaflier’s promises for the 
remainder. 

The pecuniary difficulties of the English were extreme; for when 
Mr. Vansittart, the new Governor, arrived in Bengal, he found that 
the treasury was empty; and the troops, who deserted daily for want 
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of pay, on the brink of breaking out into open mutiny. From the 
Nabob they could obtain neither the arrears of the allowance for the 
troops, nor the balance due upon his first agreements. In this exi- 
gency they determined to dethrone him, and place the govern- 
ment in the hands of Meer Causim. Some advised to embrace the 
cause of the Emperor, but they were not heard; and Meer Causim, 
coming into the views of the Council, was virtually acknowledged as 
Nabob of Bengal in September 1760. Jaflier disdained or feared to 
preserve the shadow of sovereignty without the substance, and retired 
to live as a private individual at Calcutta, 

This important revolution having been effected by a select coms 
mittee, several members of Council, whose opinion had not been con- 
sulted, openly expressed their disapprobation of the measure. Some 
of these members had been offended by the irregular appointment of 
the new Governor ; others had other causes of complaint ; but all con- 
curred in thinking that the step taken would by no means remedy 
those evils it was meant to remove. 

The opening of Meer Causim’s administration appeared to justify 
the expectations of his supporters: he paid the arrears of the English 
troops at Patna; so far satisfied the troops of the Subah that they 
were ready to take the field; and in part discharged his pecuniary 
engagements with the Company. 

The province of Bahar had been so severely ravaged by the troops 
of the Emperor, that when Major Carnac, who succeeded Calliaud, 
arrived at Patna, it was determined forthwith to make every effort to 
drive him out of the country. In consequence, Carnac followed and 
engaged with the imperial forces, The Mogul was defeated, and 
M. Law, his French ally, was taken prisoner during the battle, which 
took place early in the year 1761. It was followed by an inconsider- 
able insurrection in the Emperor’s favour, in Bengal, which Meer 
Causim himself, with very little assistance, suppressed. 

After the Emperor had been defeated, the English themselves made 
overtures of peace, and Major Carnac having visited him in his 
camp, conducted him to Patna. These negotiations were little 
agreeable to Meer Causim, who, in order to observe their progress, 
repaired to Patna, where he thought fit to bear himself with much 
insolence towards his sovereign. He however received from the Em- 
peror investiture as Subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, engaging 
to pay annually a certain sum to the imperial treasury. Shortly 
afterwards, Shah Aulum departed under the protection of several 
Afghaun chiefs for Delhi, escorted to the frontiers of Bahar by 
Major Carnac. : 

Meer Causim now began to feel the insuperable difficulties of his 
position, and meditated every treacherous and cruel method to main- 
tain his authority. ‘The money he had at first raised was the produce 
of every extortionate practice ; but as the same means no longer pro- 
duced the same result, for the people’s resources were exhausted, he 
now turned his views upon Ramnarain, in the hope of finding a pre- 
ent resource in his coffers. Rammnarain, however, as well as himself, 
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was under the protection of the English, and Meer Causim was there- 
fore aware of the necessity of procuring their connivance at his ruin. 
Colonel Coote, (now in the principal command at Patna,) and Major 
Carnac, were disposed to protect Ramnarain ; and, therefore, as Meer 
Causim had persuaded Mr. Vansittart to enter into his views, those 
two officers were recalled from Patna. Immediately after their de- 
parture, Ramnarain was thrown into prison, and despoiled of every 
thing he possessed, which proved to be very little. 

The conduct of the English Governor, upon this occasion, extin- 
guished in the Natives all confidence in British protection; and 
ushered in those disputes between the Nabob and the Company’s ser- 
vants about the internal trade, which were the cause of important re- 
volutions. Changes also, impairing the Governor's power, were at 
the same time produced in the Council of Calcutta; and the 
letters of the Court of Directors were of so harsh a nature that several 
eminent officers, among whom was Clive, resigned their appointments, 
and addressed a very free expostulation to the Court. 

The Directors, upon the receipt of this address, were so transported 
with resentment, that they despatched the most imperative orders to 
the Council of Calcutta, directing the instant dismissal of all those of 
their servants that had signed the obnoxious expostulation, and had 
not at the same time resigned. The persons thus dismissed were to 
be transported to England by the first conveyance ; and their depar- 
ture gave strength to the party opposed to the Governor. One of 
these, a Mr. Ellis, now obtained to be chief of the factory at Patna, 
and soon exerted his authority to the extreme annoyance of the Nabob. 
One of Meer Causim’s collectors having hesitated to permit a quantity 
of opium, the property of a private individual, to pass free of duty, as 
the Company’s property, Mr. Ellis ordered him to be seized and im- 
prisoned. On another occasion, a man of high rank had purchased a 
quantity of saltpetre for the Nabob’s use; for which, as the monopoly 
of that article had been granted to the Company, he was seized, put 
in irons, and sent down a prisoner to Calcutta, where it was deliberated 
in the Council whether he should be publicly whipped, or have his ears 
cut off! Other insults and provocations the Nabob received from 
Mr. Ellis, till at length he declared to the President that, under the 
disgrace of such treatment, it was in vain for him to expect obedience 
from his subjects. 

Hitherto he had been successful in his administration ; he had re- 
duced the rebellious zemindars ; discharged the whole of his pecuniary 
obligations to the English; introduced economy into the government, 
and improvement into the army; but now his whole affairs were dis- 
organized by the pretensions of the Company's servants. 

It has been already stated, that the Company obtained very early 
an exemption trom the dues collected from the Native merchants, 
having goods passing through the interior of the country. The same 
exemption had never been extended to the private trade of their ser- 
vants, which was carried on in the interior; but upon the elevation of 
Meer Jaflier, taking advantage of the times, they evaded the laws, 
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and by degrees fraudulently made use of the Company’s passport to 
protect their own private trade. The Nabob’s collectors, perceiving 
the ascendancy of the English, seldom dared to look nicely into the use 
made of the Company’s passport, which daily becoming more and 
more extensive, threatened at length to dry up one of the sources of 
the public reyenue, as well as utterly to ruin the Native traders, If 
any of these collectors interfered, and endeavoured to prevent the 
fraud of the English, he was generally seized and imprisoned by the 
Company’s officers! Meer Causim complained of these enormities 
to the President and Council of Calcutta, affirming, and with truth, 
that the English chiefs monopolized the trade, and usurped all manner 
of authority in every district of his government. 

The Governor attempted, but in vain, to repress these evils by gentle 
means; they increased in spite of his endeavours ; and at length were 
carried to so high a pitch, that the Natives were compelled to exceed 
the market price when they purchased from the Company’s servants, 
and when they sold to them, to accept of less. When the Natives 
were unable or refused to comply with their demands, they were im- 
mediately flogged or imprisoned! The Council, when representations 
of these enormities were presented to them, affected to be incredulous ; 
but, in fact, receiving vast sums from the encouragement of these 
abuses, they were strongly interested in resisting all inclination to 
reform. ‘The Nabob now appearing to be highly exasperated, he was 
suspected of meditating hostilities ; to prevent which, Mr. Vansittart, 
the Governor, procured an interview with him. At this meeting it 
was agreed, after much ditliculty, that the Company’s servants should 
participate in the internal trade, on paying a fixed duty, vastly less 
than what was exacted of other traders. This advantage by no 
means satisfied the members of Council; and as the Nabob hastened 
to act upon the new arrangement before the English officers in the 
various districts of his government had been apprised of the matter, 
much disorder was created. ‘The members of Council now resolved 
that the President had no authority for what he had done, and sent 
directions to the factories and agents to resist or imprison the officers 
of the Nabob who should offer them any obstructions. In his meet- 
ing with the Nabob, Mr. Vansittart had agreed that nine per cent. 
should be paid by the Company’s servants on all articles; but the 
Council now decided that, out of compliment to the Nabob, they 
would consent to pay two and a half per cent. on the article of salt 
alone, and no other. 

Meer Causim received intelligence of these transactions on his 
return from an unsuccessful attempt upon the kingdom of Nepaul ; 
and so indignant was he at what had taken place, (his officers had 
frequently been imprisoned for endeavouring to put his orders in 
execution,) that he entreated the English to relieve him from the 
burden of the subalidary, since they had deprived him of the power of 
carrying on the government. The next step he took was to abandon 
all duties on the transit of goods, by which means alone he could now 
place the Native trader on a level with the English. The Company's 
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servants, however, insisted that he should continue to impose duties 
on all traders but themselves ; and to enforce these unjust and absurd 
conditions, despatched a deputation tohim. The oppressions he had 
undergone, and the measures he daily saw pursued by the English, 
especially by Mr. Ellis, at Patna, had now so far exasperated the 
Nabob, that he prepared for war, and applied for assistance to the 
Emperor and the Nabob of Oude. The arrival of some boats laden with 
arms, at Mongheer, in May 1763, confirmed the Nabob in his opinion, 
that he was to be attacked by the English, and he had the courage to 
seize and detain the boats. ‘The Council affected to consider this a 
very flagrant offence, and sent directions to their deputation to take 
their departure, unless the boats were allowed to proceed. 

During these negotiations, Mr. Ellis obtained from the Council 
permission to seize upon Patna, and began to make preparations for 
attacking the fort. News of this was conveyed to the Nabob, who, 
thereupon, immediately gave orders again to seize the boats, which 
he had been prevailed on to release ; he also detained one gentleman 
of the deputation as a hostage for the Nabob’s aumils, imprisoned by 
the English, As soon as Mr. Ellis learned that the principal person 
of the deputation had left the Nabob, he surprised and took the city 
of Patna; upon which, Meer Causim commanded his subjects to 
make prisoners of the English wherever they were to be found ; 
and sent a party after Mr. Amyatt, the chief of the deputation, to 
seize and bring him back to Mongheer, As that gentleman refused 
to submit, and fired upon the Nabob’s people, he was slain, with 
several others, and the boats were secured. 

These were the signals of hostilities; and the Nabob wasencouraged, 
in the outset, by the recovery of Patna, which the English lost by 
yielding too rapidly to their appetite for plunder. The Native 
Governor that had been expelled from the fort, returned tu the place, 
upon receiving intelligence of the conduct of the English, and attack- 
ing them while they were dispersed about the town, drove them to 
their factory, from whence they escaped during the night, and were 
shortly afterwards taken prisoners on the frontiers of Oude. 

It has been stated, that when Meer Causim was raised to the 
subahdarry, Jatlier, the former Nabob, retired to Calcutta. The 
Council now determined on reinstating him in his former dignity ; 
and having formally dethroned Meer Causim in favour of Jaflier, 
on proceeding against him as a rebel. Meer Jaffier, anxious as a 
child to regain his power, engaged tc perform every thing the Coun- 
cil desired, even to re-impose the duties on all articles of internal 
trade, leaving the English exempt from all, except the two and a 
half per cent. on salt, which they themselves agreed to pay. He en- 
gaged also to furnish the Company with vast sums to defray the ex- 
penses of the war; and to raise, at his own expense, an army of 
twenty-four thousand men. A treaty was concluded with him in 
July 1763, and, in the same month, he departed to join the army at 


Agurdeep. ; 
The English came up with the Nabob’s army, in August, on the 
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plains of Gheriah, and immediately gave them battle. In this en- 
gagement, the hardest fight the English had yet sustained with an 
Indian army, the troops of Meer Causim exhibited great courage 
and daring, broke a part of the English line, and took two guns. The 
conflict lasted four hours; but, at length, European discipline pre- 
vailed, and the Indians were driven from the field in disorder, leaving 
their cannon, and a great quantity of provisions. They retreated to 
a strong entrenchment which Meer Causim had formed on a neigh- 
bouring stream, where they defended themselves during a whole 
month against the attacks of the English. They were driven, how- 
ever, from thence also, and the Nabob retired, first to Mongheer, and 
afterwards to Patna. The English still continued to pursue his foot- 
steps, and, in the month of October, took Mongheer by capitulation. 
Meer Causim had already perpetrated several assassinations during 
his retreat; and now, upon receiving intelligence of the fall of his 
capital, gave orders for the massacre of all the English prisoners. 
His command was executed with alacrity by a German in his ser- 
vice. Not a man was spared, except Mr. Fullerton, a surgeon, for 
whom Meer Causim had some affection. The English still pur- 
suing their advantages, took Patna in November; and now Meer 
Causim, despairing of opposing them with success, threw himself 
under the protection of the Nabob of Oude. 

At this time, the Emperor himself happened to be encamped along 
with the Nabob at Allahabad, meditating an expedition against cer-- 
tain refractory subjects. Meer Causim undertook to subdue the 
rebels, and succeeded; and then induced the Nabob to march 
against the English ostensibly for his restoration. The English, 
among whom mutiny already prevailed, retreated before the Nabob, 
and were pursued to Patna, which was itself vigorously assaulted by 
the enemy. By the gallantry of the besieged, especially of the 
sepoys, Sujah Dowla was repulsed, and compelled to retreat towards 
his own province. Negotiations were now opened between him and 
Meer Jaffier, but as both parties demanded what could not be granted, 
they led tono accommodation, and the Nabob hastened to his own 
dominions. 

In May 1764, Major Munro arrived from Bombay to assume the 
command ofthe army. He found it in a state highly mutinous and 
threatening ; and was compelled to resort to the most bloody mea- 
sures to reduce it to a sense of duty. Four-and-twenty of the bold- 
est of the mutineers were blown alive from the cannon’s mouth, and 
order was restored. 

In September, towards the close of the rains, Major Munro ad- 
vanced towards the enemy, now encamped in the vicinity of Buxar. 
In the battle which ensued, the English were completely victorious ; 
and as Sujah Dowla was the last of the powerful Mogul chiefs, the 
Emperor himself was now left dependent on the English, become, 
by this success, the greatest power in India. 

The Nabob of Oude now made overtures of peace; but as he 
refused to deliver up Meer Causim, and other persons demanded by 
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the English, he was unsuccessful; and the Emperor, a more fortu- 
nate negotiator, concluded a treaty with the Company, by the terms 
of which he was to be put in possession of all the dominions of Sujah 
Dowla. By an imperial grant, the English were to obtain possession 
of the district of Benares and the city of Gauzeepore. While these 
things were in progress, Meer Causim escaped, and took refuge 
among the Rohillas, with a portion of his treasures, his family, and 
a few ot his friends. 

In the mean time, Meer Jaffier was worn out with perpetual pecu- 
niary demands, which were urged without delicacy or justice. The 
treasury of the Company, it is true, was excessively exhausted, and 
there was a necessity for filling it in some manner or other. But it 
was private avarice and cupidity that chiefly weighed down the Na- 
bob, who, now in years, and bending beneath the pressure of calamity 
and disease, at length retired to Moorshedabad, and died in January 
1765. 

He was succeeded by his son, Nujeeb ud Dowla, a youth of about 
twenty years of age. The English might at this time have kept the 
provinces entirely in their own hands, but they willingly accorded the 
name of sovereignty to a Nabob, who must leave them every advantage 
of the reality. They granted this new prince a few troops for parade, 
but kept in their own hands all the forces destined for the detence of 
the Subah. He obtained from the Council permission to employ as 
his minister, the Hindoo, Nuncomar, an artful flatterer, who governed 
the Nabob entirely, and was one of the worst men in India. ‘This man 
was exceedingly obnoxious to the English, and had only been pre- 
ferred by the Council from the most factious motives. In their treaty 
with Nujeeb ud Dowla, the English now dictated their own terms, 
and therefore obtained every thing of moment which they desired. 

For some years the Court of Directors had not exerted any very 
active control over their servants in the East; but they now received 
accounts so alarming of the mismanagement and impolicy of the 
Council of Calcutta, that they felt the necessity of interfering effec- 
tually. Though Clive, on throwing up his government of Bengal, had 
grossly insulted them, and they had, in revenge, refused payment of 
the proceeds of his jaghire, their present difficulties pointed him out 
as the fittest person to be intrusted with the supreme command in the 
East, and he was re-appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
Bengal, and, with a select committee of four, named by the Directors, 
was empowered to act independently of the Council. 

Besides the immense profits of their private trade, pursued without 
any regard to justice or humanity, the Company's servants in Bengal 
had amassed enormous wealth by the presents, which, under various 
pretences, they exacted from the Natives. It would now be of small 
utility to specify the sums granted to individuals whom history will 
by no means hand down to posterity ; but it may be proper to state, 
that besides the produce of his jaghire, (about 30,000/. per annum,) 
Clive himself received presents to the amount of nearly three hundred 
thousand pounds; and that the whole of the presents received by the 
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English functionaries in Bengal, from 1757 to 1766, amounted to 
2,169,665/. sterling !! 

The Court of Directors now made it unlawful for any of their ser- 
vants to receive presents amounting to above 4000 rupees, and re- 
served all above that sum for the Company itself. This was calculated 
to be beneficial to the Natives; for, undoubtedly, the members of 
Council, and others, would be less eager to acquire for their masters 
than they had been for themselves. But, however rapacious they had 
been, Mr. Mill thinks it honourable to them that they did not push 
their oppressions as far as was possible ; a way of praising the modera- 
tion of men strongly bordering, we conceive, upon irony. 

Lord Clive (such was now his rank) had no sooner arrived in 
India, than he perceived at once the immense prospects of fortunes to 
individuals, and empire to the public, that were beginning to be un- 
folded. His expectations for himself and his masters were large, and 
his first care was to take advantage of the times for the advancement 
of his own fortune. As he confidently anticipated a great rise in the 
price of India stock, he instantly despatched to England letters to his 
confidential agent, desiring him to purchase East India stock with 
whatever money he had in the funds, and elsewhere, and to borrow, 
besides, as much as he could in his name. Such is the calculating 
avarice which often taints and debases the minds of otherwise respect- 
able men! The second governorship of Clive, with the events con- 
nected with it, we must lose sight of for a while, as the affairs of the 
Carnatic will next demand our attention, 





THE WRECK—BY MRS. HEMANS.' 


Her sails are draggled in the brine, 
That gladden’d late the skies ; 
And her pennon, that kiss’d the far moonshine, 
Down many a fathom lies. 
WILson. 


Att night the booming minute-gun 
Had peal’d along the deep, 

And mournfully the rising sun 
Looked o’er the tide-worn steep. 

A bark, from India’s coral strand, 
Before the rushing blast, 

Had vailed her topsails to the sand, 
And bowed her noble mast. 


The queenly ship !—brave hearts had striven, 
And true ones died with her! 

We saw her mighty cable riven, 

Like floating gossamer ! 





1 From the ‘ Literary Souvenir.’ 
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We saw her proud flag struck that morn, 
A star once o’er the seas ; 

Her helm beat down, her deck uptorn,— 
And sadder things than these ! 


We saw her treasures cast away : 

The rocks with pearl were sown ; 

And, strangely sad, the ruby’s ray 
Flash’d out o'er fretted stone ; 

And gold was strewn the wet sands o’er, 
Like ashes by a breeze, 

And gorgeous robes—but oh! that shore 
Had sadder sights than these ! 


We saw the strong man, still and low, 
A crush’d reed thrown aside ! 

Yet, by that rigid lip and brow, 

Not without strife he died ! 

And near him on the sea-weed lay, 
Till then we had not wept, 

But well our gushing hearts might say, 
That there a mother slept ; 


For her pale arms a babe had press’d # 
With such a wreathing grasp, 

Billows had roll’d o’er that fond breast, 
But not undone the clasp ! 

Iler very tresses had been flung 

To wrap the fair child’s form, 

Where still their wet long streamers clung, 
All tangled by the storm. 


And beautiful, ’midst that wild scene, 
Gleam’d up the boy’s dead face, 

Like slumbers, trustingly serene, 

In melancholy grace. 

Deep in her bosom lay his head, 
With half-shut violet eye ;— 

He had known little of her dread, 
Nought of her agony! 


Oh ! human love! whose yearning heart 
Through all things vainly true, 

So stamps upon thy mortal part 

Its passionate adieu ! 

Surely thou hast another lot, 

There is some home for thee, 

Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 
The moaning of the sea ! 





2 This circumstance is related of Mrs. Cargill, an actress of some celebrity, 
who was shipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, when returning from India. ° 
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THE JERUSALEM COFFEE-HOUSE IN LONDON. 
(From ‘ Le Globe,’ a French Literary Journal.) 


Tue Jerusalem Coffee-House is the rendezvous of owners of ships 
engaged in the commerce of India. A stranger, who enters it for the 
first time, is struck with astonishment at seeing a crowd of men moving 
around him with a kind of mercantile fury; he hears resound on all 
sides the words cotton, indigo, rice, insurance, bills of lading, cargo ; 
he is every moment pushed by his neighbour, who is endeavouring to 
join those whom he has appointed to meet. A boy stands in a cor- 
ner of the room to give the address of different captains, and to in- 
form strangers of the hour at which they generally visit the Coffee- 
House. The walls are covered with hand-bills and printed placards, 
which specify the time at which the different vessels set sail, and de- 
scribe all the advantages of their fitting-up; in order, however, that 
you may be still better able to judge of this, very detailed plans circu- 
late from one table to another. One vessel is to leave positively in six 
days; another will set sail with all the speed possible; a third has 
almost all her cargo on board; a fourth has still two cabins to let; 
you must be quick, for you risk the not being able to procure a pas- 
sage. A person who is not initiated in the customs of the Jerusalem 
Coffee-House, really hastens to make a choice; he makes arrange- 
ments with one of the owners, and pays in advance ; he is assured by 
him that the vessel will sail at the time specified in the advertisement, 
and recommended to hold himself in readiness. The time arrives, 
but the vessel still remains on the stocks, and the deceived passenger 
lingers for weeks, and sometimes even for months, every day expect- 
ing his departure. But the experienced voyager, after having read 
the announcements at the Jerusalem Coffee- House, goes to the City 
Canal to see the vessels, and judge for himself when it will be pos- 
sible for them to put to sea. He sees the first in the hands of the 
caulkers, without rudder, and without main-mast. The second is 
about to be put into dock because she has sprung a leak. The third 
is discharging her old ballast in order that they may clean out the 
hold ; and, as to the fourth, the carpenters are on the point of begin- 
ning to construct a poop, and to build new cabins. Seeing this, he 
quits London and goes to make a tour on the continent, or to pass 
four or five weeks in Scotland ; and, at his return, he finds that some 
of the vessels are ready to quit the port, and that the half of their 
cabins are still at his disposal. 
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SIR THOMAS STRANGE’S ELEMENTS OF HINDOO LAw.! 


Tr any proof were needed of the vast benefit conferred on India by 
the introduction of British courts of judicature, we might adduce the 
fact of the first work of this description having proceeded from the 
pen of a Judge presiding over one of these courts. It also happens 
that, almost simultaneously with this production of a late Chief 
Justice of Madras, another work of a similar kind has been given to 
the world by Sir Francis Macnaghten, lately presiding over the 
Supreme Court in Bengal. ‘The latter having been printed in India, 
is as yet quite unknown in this country; but the letters received 
from Calcutta speak of it in high terms of commendation. We hail 
these productions with cordial satisfaction, on account of the im- 
mense benefits which must immediately result from such attempts to 
reduce the crude and conflicting mass of laws and usages prevailing 
in our extensive territories, into methodical order, Great, indeed, is 
the advantage of every approach towards this desirable consumma- 
tion; but the efforts of the few English law Judges of his Majesty’s 
courts, to accomplish this Herculean task, are, perhaps, still more 
important as a stimulus to the far larger body of the Company’s 
judicial officers, who must be excited to emulation when they see 
their own peculiar study and province of juridical learning so suc- 
cessfully cultivated by others. With so much learning and talent, 
and strength of numbers, the pride and esprit de corps of the Civil 
Service must be wounded at seeing aliens and interlopers in the field 
of Native law bearing off the highest prizes; and although a Sir 
William Jones is not to be looked for in every generation, it is not too 
much to expect that out of the many hundreds who sit on the bench 
in the Company’s courts, some one might be found to relieve English 
Judges of the task of providing elementary works on Native law. 
This is hardly less singular than if ‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries’ had 
been written by a Scotch Judge, or, rather, ‘ Erskine’s Institutes’ by 
an English lawyer, for the sake of the Scotch appeals in the Court of 
Chancery. The fact is, that the Company’s Judges are so over- 
whelmed with the details and perplexities of practice in carrying into 
execution a system so defective, that they perhaps despair of ever 
being able to reduce it to a science. We also should despair of seeing 
a great work of this kind accomplished in the perfect manner it ought 
to be, unless a select commission were formed of the most learned 
and intelligent of the Natives from the different provinces, in conjunc- 
tion with a number of the most talented members of the Civil Service 
and King’s Courts, to arrange anu digest a complete code of laws for 
the British territories in India, adapted to the long-established institu- 
tions and present circumstances of the various inhabitants. The 
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introduction of such a system (together with Colonization) would be 
equivalent to a second founding of our empire in the East. 

One object which the author of this work has much at heart, is, 
to preserve to the people of India their antient institutions with as 
little change as possible. ‘That all unnecessary innovation is to be 
avoided, we fully agree; as every compulsory change in the habits 
and customs of a people must occasion suffering and uneasiness, which 
ought never to be risked, except when clearly compensated by greater 
benefits. But when the feelings and good sense of the people, or of 
the more enlightened portion, tell them that their condition would be 
bettered by the change ; then, to adhere to what is established, merely 
because it is so, is blind prejudice and obstinacy. In our present 
system of rule, however, the great difficulty is to know what changes 
may be made with advantage, without giving too greata shock to Na- 
tive prejudices ; for while the people have no participation in the go- 
vernment, no representation through any public body, no public meet- 
ings or right of petition, by which their wishes might be collected and 
expressed, and no press to make them known,—we are far more 
destitute of that knowledge requisite for the proper discharge of our 
duties in rulers, than any Turkish divan or Dey of Algiers. A com- 
mission of the kind above alluded to, for the formation of a code of 
laws, would be a temporary remedy for this total want of sympathy 
between the people and the legislative power. Without such a com- 
munity of feeling and sentiment, it is as difficult for the body politic 
to exist, (as a writer? lately observed,) as a natural body, when the 
bervous communication between the head and the other members is 
cut off. It must be restored either by bringing the people in closer 
contact with the rulers, in the manner above suggested, or by Coloniza- 
tion, to engraft the rulers more firmly among the people. That Sir 
Thomas Strange strongly feels the evils of our present system of rule, 
is manifest from the concluding part of his introduction to the work, 
which deserves to be extracted, for the just and humane sentiments it 
contains : 

If others have had to vindicate themselves from the presumption of at- 
tempting tasks, in which they have been ably preceded, the present is an 
instance, where one of considerable difficulty and nicety, as well as of im- 
portance, has been ventured upon without a guide. No work of the kind 
existing in the English language, of the utility of such a one, according to 
the merit of its execution, little doubt can be entertained ; adverting espe- 
cially tothe more modern materials, upon which it is in part founded. For 
the undertaking, the author is not without a becoming consciousness, how 
greatly it will stand in need of apology ; and this not the less, if he have 
been so ill advised, as to have been throwing away his labour on an un- 
worthy subject. Howsoever it may have been disesteemed by some, it is 
sufficient surely to entitle it to attention, that it is the law, by which are to be 
regulated the civil interests of the Hindu population of so extensive a por- 
tion of the empire as India embraces. In preserving it, so far as Britain has 
done, to the millions who claim the benefit of it as their inheritance, she 
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has conformed to the wisdom of experience, and the dictates of humanity ; 
considerations (it is not irrelevant to remark) that appear to have had 
their influence with this very people themselves, as referable to others, from 
the earliest period of their legislation. Speaking of the king having effected 
a recent conquest, “ Let him (says Menu) establish the laws of the con- 
quered nation, as declared in their books.” And, while such shall continue 
to be our policy, it must follow that every attempt to facilitate a knowledge 
of them, among those by whose instrumentality they are to be administered , 
must be in itself laudable. It is the duty, as well as interest of Britain, to 
foster those whom it has become the unworthy fashion to abuse and under- 
value. It were at least a more magnanimous course, parcere subjectis. Nor 
can it be a commendable one, in any point of view, to irritate, by insulting 
them. It is true, that works calculated to produce this effect, are not very 
likely to find their way to Hindu understandings. But they influence but 
too often the creed of those by whom Hindus are to be governed ; and our 
tenure of India will be but little strengthened, by the conqueror, in the 
persons of the Company’s writers and cadets, being taught to contemplate 
the conquered with eaves, and to look down upon them with contempt. 


It is not a little to be lamented that elaborate works have been 
written on India with this injurious tendency. It is a far less mis- 
fortune to that country to have been conquered by our arms, than to 
be reviled by our literati, who excite their victorious countrymen to 
despise and trample upon a fallen people. Their manners, so dif- 
ferent from those of the West, afford their ungenerous contemners a 
ready handle for exciting a prejudice against them. Their literature 
is equally unfortunate when tried by the principles of taste formed 
upon the entirely different models of Europe; and in order to debase 
their laws in our estimation, they have been compared with an ima- 
ginary standard of perfection that never existed in the world. But 
Sir Thomas Strange, who has spent many years in a profound inves- 
tigation of them, and, from his professional knowledge, has been able 
to compare them with the most perfect codes yet produced by the 
mind of man, entertains great respect for the laws of the Hindoos. 
He has indeed repeatedly occasion to lament, that the most important 
deviations from them by the British are. by no means improvements, 
but the source of great evil and injustice. Not to anticipate what 
we Lave to say on these innovations in detail, we proceed, first, to 
state the authorities on which the present work is founded. 

It originated, we are told, in the possession of a mass of opinions 
by the author upon points of Hindoo law, delivered by various pundits, 
on references from the courts dispersed in the territories dependent 
on the Government of Madras. They were, at his desire, transmitted 
to him, from time to time, by various Company’s Judges, during a 
period of several years while he exercised the judicial office there ; 
and having been subsequently submitted to and commented upon by 
Mr. Colebrooke, and in some instances by his nephew, Mr. Suther- 
land, of Bengal, as well as by the late Mr. Ellis, of Madras, the 
author thought the whole much too valuable to be lost to the public. 
Having selected and arranged these materials while in India, after his 
return to England the enjoyment of leisure suggested a compilation 
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which might effectually facilitate to all having occasion to become 
acquainted with it, a connected knowledge of the Hindoo law, to the 
extent of its use in the British courts established in India, whether 
under the direct authority of the King or the Company. As the 
author has not been in the more favourable situation of the Company’s 
Judges for making himself acquainted with the Oriental languages, 
the sources of this work are the printed books on Hindco law, ren- 
dered accessible to the English reader by the labours of Sir William 
Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Wynch, and others, 
compared with the valuable manuscript documents before mentioned. 
The work is divided into two parts: the first volume containing the 
Elements of Hindoo Law, digested in twelve chapters, under the 
following heads: Ist, On Property. 2d, Marriage. 3d, Adoption, 
4th and 5th, On the Paternal Relation. 6th, On Slavery. 7th, In- 
heritance of Property held in Severalty. 8th, Inheritance of Property 
held in Coparcenary. 9th, Exclusion from Inheritance, 10th, Charges 
upon the Inheritance. 11th, On Widowhood. 12th, The Testamen- 
tary. Power. 13th, On Contracts. The second volume, and by 
much the largest, contains the opinions of the pundits, with the 
comments on them by the gentlemen above named, printed under 
the title of Responsa Prudentim, after the manner of the Doctors of 
the Civil Law. In the present state of things, an individual so 
situated could not have adopted a better mode to ascertain with ac- 
curacy the Hindoo law as it now stands, Still a thorough acquaintance 
with the original works, unsophisticated by comment and translation, 
would have been a most important qualification for the author, to save 
him from the errors of our court pundits, often ignorant, and not 
unfrequently unprincipled. As an instance, we select the following 
case proposed to a pundit, with his answer (Vol. II. p. 342): 

‘A married woman having formed a connexion with a stranger, 
her husband, without any judicial inquiry into her conduct, turned 
her out of doors, and she never returned to him during her life. He 
dying without male issue, is she, under these circumstances, entitled 
to succeed tu his estate?” Answer. “If instead of bringing to 
a public test the suspicion he might entertain of his wife, the husband 
turns her out of doors, and the matter rests here, her rights remain 
entice. But she should be provided with proofs of her innocence.” 
This is the judgment.of a pundit; but neither law nor reason can 
require any one to prove a negative, or to be armed with evidence to 
annihilate a non-entity. It is for those who accuse, and wish thereby 
to disinherit her, to prove her guilt. 

Elsewhere, we have noticed an extraordinary opinion given by the 
pundits on the subject of suttees, to this effect: that because pre- 
venting the woman’s egress from the fire, or attempting to drown her, 
are not specified in the shasters as crimes, therefore they are not so. 
A conscientious lawyer would have said, that because there is a general 
denunciation against taking away the life of another, and this mode 
of doing it is not specially excepted from it, therefore this is punishable 
as murder, The author, indeed, appears fully sensible of the little 
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reliance to be placed on these interpreters of the law. He speaks of 
their opinions as always “desultory and redundant;” and states, 
that he has been obliged to strip them of the irrelevant and super- 
fluous matter, to prevent the book from swelling to an inordinate bulk. 
It would be well for us if English lawyers, with their endless repeti- 
tions, were to reform in themselves the evil they so freely condemn in 
others. The Hindoo pundits might well retort upon them—* First 
pull the beam out of thine own eye, and then wilt thou see clearly to 
pluck out the mote that is in thy brother's eye.” 

As these opinions have been so modified and curtailed that only 
the substance of them is professed to be given, their value for refer- 
ence in rare and difficult points cannot be great. The chief import- 
ance is attached, therefore, to the remarks and comments made on 
them by the high English authorities before named. As a further 
security for accuracy, after this work had been completed as far as the 
existing means enabled him in 1823, the author had a few copies 
9g and transmitted to his learned friends in different parts of 

ndia for their examination, with an earnest request to be favoured 
with their criticisms before it was offered to the world. Although, 
in reply to this call, no return was made from Bengal, and only one 
from Bombay, the delay of two years is thought well repaid by the 
valuable suggestions since received, especially from Madras, and the 
time afforded for revision. ‘That there is still, however, abundant 
room for improvement may be admitted, without throwing any dis- 
credit on the author, who has advanced without a leader in a tract so 
arduous. Without attempting to follow him, we shall confine our- 
selves at present to a few remarks on certain parts of the work, which 
have particularly excited our attention on a hasty perusal. 

On the much agitated question of the right of property in the soil, 
the author is clear, that by the antient Hindoo law it vests in the 
people ; as with the Hindoos, who were an agricultural rather than a 
commercial or manufacturing people, this species of property was 
looked upon as most peculiarly important. ‘‘ Jt is with them the fund 
that is principally looked to for the maintenance of families, and to 
which, in different provinces, and under successive despotisms, they are 
recorded to have clung to the last, as long as the exactions of power 
left them (wherever they did leave) any thing that could be called a 
proprietor’s share.” But in the Bengal provinces, where the Moham- 
medan despotism had been long established, the property of the peo- 
ple in the soil is considered to have been entirely obliterated, and 
pundits, too, found authority in the shasters for this cruel destruction 
of natural :ight. As usual, in the words of the poet, when evil was 
ineditated, 


Holy men gave scripture for the deed. 


In the Madras provinces, however, where the Mohammedan power 
had been less rooted and general, the private right of property in the 
soil survived to our times. ‘* That it existed by the Hindoo law,” 
says the author, “ as once in force, is now (it is believed) no longer 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 8. U 
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doubted ;” a form of expression, however, more calculated to create 
doubts than remove them. He afterwards admits, that the prin- 
ciple which seems to pervade the Hindoo law is, that “ all property 
is held in trust, not for the exigencies of the state merely, but for 
those of a man’s family ; insomuch, that proprietary right cannot be 
said to be inherent in a Hindoo but with considerable limitation 
and exception.” With such a qualification, his doctrine of property 
will probably meet with few objectors. ; ‘ 

We have looked earnestly into the chapter on widows, to see if it 
was not (as we have hitherto believed) the state of the laws which 
contributed to drive so many of these unfortunate persons to their sad 
end on the funeral pile. The author, with too strong an adherence to 
that which is established, has evidently disguised as much as possible 
to his own mind the full extent of their infelicity. He has ac- 
tually persuaded himself into a belief that they are not so very un- 
fortunately situated as has been supposed. He tells us that the widow 
succeeds to her husband in default of male issue; that in any case 
she is entitled to a maintenance from the property of her husband ; 
and has quoted many authorities to show that she is eatitled to share 
with her sons. The reverse of this flattering picture is, that among 
a people where, to have male children, either naturally or by adop- 
tion, is considered a religious duty, the widow can seldom be heir to 
her husband. In all other cases, the share-to which she is entitled in 
his property is not fixed but discretionary. (Vol. i. p. 231, Vol. ii. 
p. 374.) She is only, in fact, to have the bare means of keeping in 
life. Even should she possess property it is not lawful for her to use 
it. ‘ She is expected to live in the practice of austerities with ex- 
tinguished passions, foregoing every thing like show in dress and 
luxury in food.” At the same time, she is interdicted from marrying 
again to have the protection and support of another husband, although 
the first, (as it often happens,) from the custom of betrothing children 
in their childhood, may have died previous to their union, while she 
was achild. Even in that case, unless she preserve herself from in- 
continence or second nuptials, she is deprived not only of support 
from the family, but of her own personal property called sireedhana. 
One case, indeed, is mentioned, in which some pundits at Poonah 
permitted a virgin widow to marry again. A law to encourage this, as 
well as to permit the re-entrance of all widows into the married state, 
and to assign a fixed rate of provision for them from the family 
property, is of much importance in the abolition of the practice of 
female sacrifice. Such interference in their behalf is the more ne- 
cessary, as it has been proved, in a late work of Rammohun Roy, 
which is quoted by the author, that the modern pundits are guilty of 
encouraging new encroachments of the rights of widows unknown to 
the antient Hindoo law. 

In proposing a * reform” (odious as the word is to many) of so 
great an evil, it may be instructive to notice how easily the present 
rulers of India can make innovations of a more equivocal description. 
In the chapter “ on the testamentary power,” after stating that the 
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Hindoo law knows no such instrument as a will, nor anf power in the 
owner of property so to dispose of it, the author says, (vol. i. p. 254,) 


That we possess it, can be no plea for our sanctioning it in them; the less, 
that, in the extent in which it is allowed to us, it has bees disapproved by 
the author of the Commentaries ; wha, recognizing the claim of children 
on the property of their parent, observes, that “ it had not been amiss if he 
had been bound to leave them at the least a necessary subsistence.” Such 
being the indisputable Hinda law, as in force to the southward, and the 
Courts at our idencies having been, in all time, in matters of imheri- 
tance, sworn to administer justice to the Native according to Ais own, in 
contradistinction to ours, it may be difficult, at this day, to account satisfae- 
torily, and with credit to the first innovators, for the principle upon which, 
within those limits, so great, and, it may be added, so pernicious an ano- 
maly, as a Hindu will, was originally sustained. With respect to Madras, 
beginning, as it did, in the Mayor’s Court, but too much reason exists for 
apprehending that it originated in motives not of the most honourable 
nature; being a device, by means of which Native property, to a great 
amount, became subject at the time, and long after, to European manage- 
ment. So unseemly a period, indeed, has passed away ; having been suc 

ceeded by a purity, not only in the exercise of government, but in the ad- 
ministration of justice also, upon which it is consoling to reflect. The 
practice, however, subsists; and being, with reference to the individuals 
concerned, essentially vicious, it remains open to examination; and one 
thing seems plain, that, in affirming it, Courts must have a resting-placé 
somewhere. Neither in the English, nor in the Hindu law, can they fied 
any. The latter, as in force to the southward, repudiates every idea of the 
kind, in the form and extent to which it has been attempted to carry it; 
and, for the English, it is excluded by our charters, wherever the inheritance 
of the Native is concerned. Can then the right of a Hindu to dispose «f 
his property by will at Madras, be referred to custom? Custom is a branch 
of Hindu, as it is of our own law. “ Immemorial custom (says Menu) is 
transcendent law.” But, how does he define it?—pretty much as my Lard 
Coke would define it, by “ good usages, long established.” And what ate 
good usages for this purpose ?—* practices not inconsistent with the legal 
customs of the country.” Can the practice in question be considered, for 
the Hindus, as a good usage long established? Originating in eorruption, its 
establishment is as yesterday; and it violates their most important institu- 
tions, as well as our own charters. Should it nevertheless be contended, 
that, within the limits of the King’s Courts at Madras, the Hindu must now 
acquiesce in the exercise of the power in question, bound by the praetice 
that has obtained, the difficulty will be to define it;—to declare the extent 
of the obligation, and to settle by what law the details of such power are to 
be governed. 

To suppose, then, the case of a will by 2 Hindu, setting aside the legal 
heirs, and every other claimant on the property of the testator, in favour of 
some artful Brahmin, possessing and exercising an influence over him, in his 
dying moments, sufficient to induce him to sign such an instrument, and 
yet not sufficient, according to the cases in Westminster Hall, liable to be 
cited on such an occasion, to warrant the Court in rejecting it. The Hinda 
law contemplates the possibility of so monstyous an alienation, by deed to 
take effect in the lifetime of the maker ; denouncing him as insane, and dé- 
claring it null upon that ground ; like the reasoning of the civil law in the 
case of an in-officious testament. As the attempt, therefore, by a Hin 
would be one which his own law, as im force to the southward, would not 
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tolerate for a moment, the best course would be to set such a will, if offered 
in judgment, entirely aside; as would probably be done even at Bengal, 
where the testamentary power is established. 
‘ It has been established there, but on authorities extremely suspici- 
ous. The leading precedent referred to, is a case decided in the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, in 1789, with the concurring voice of Sir 
William Jones and Sir Robert Chambers. The ground of decision 
was the simple affirmation of the pundits of the court, that the will 
was valid according to the shaster. ‘ Now,” adds our author, “‘ the 
shaster knows no such instrument as a will.” Nothing, therefore, is 
more probable than that these pundits were merely bribed by one of 
the parties to give a decision in his favour. How great an inlet for 
every species of fraud and injustice this testamentary power is in 
India, can only be estimated by those who have seen the quantity of 
false and perjured evidence adduced in our courts in support of forged 
and fictitious wills, by which property to an immense amount is con- 
tinually liable to be transferred from its rightful owners. So great 
is the difficulty of ascertaining the fact, whether a Hindoo will be au- 
thentic or not, that the Judges are often compelled to throw aside en- 
tirely the testimony of the witnesses and decide by mere probability. 
The crafty race of Brahmins and pundits are deeply interested in 
supporting a state of things which affords so much scope for their in- 
trigues, with regard to the succession and decision of the property of 
amilies. ‘This is so inviting a subject for priestly interference, that, 
even in Great Britain, notwithstanding the complete downfall of the 
Church of Rome for many generations, testamentary matters have not 
yet escaped from the decaying jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. 
A similar corruption of the genuine principles of Hindoo law has 
taken place on the subject of deeds of gift. According to these prin- 
ciples, the father or head of a family, being merely a sort of trustee 
for, or joint. proprietor with the rest, could not make an unequal par- 
tition of the estate not sanctioned by law. To the extent of his own 
share, however, he could make a gift, inter vivos; but not even be- 
queath that by will The pundits of Bengal have, however, invented 
a doctrine, that what is, according to the shaster, immoral or culpa- 
ble in the father to do, is yet to be held legal and valid when done. 


“ The fact,” say they, “ is not to be done away by a hundred texts.”. 


Thus they render the law of non-effect by their traditions. A deed of 
gift, by which the ancestral property was unequally distributed, has 
been held valid by the solemn decision of the Sudder Dewanney 
Adawlut : and, in numerous instances, wills of Hindoos, disposing of 
the ancestral as well as self-acquired property, according to the testa- 
tor’s pleasure, have been allowed by the Supreme Court. ‘The latter 
corruption they have deduced from the former, in a manner which 
shows how much more lawyers are guided by fanciful analogies than 
by reason. As the person might give away the property by gift, a will, 
say they, is only a deed of gift, to take place after the testator’s 
death! Now, originally, the family estate was protected from dila- 
pidation by two powerful checks on the joint possessor. First, he 
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could only give away his own just share of it, which there was little 
temptation for him to do. Secondly, he could only do so by gift dur- 
ing his life, against which his own self-interest was a sufficient re- 
straint. But what check is there on a person who is permitted to 
assign away from his family-property not his own, and even after he 
shall have ceased to be in a condition to enjoy it? But the sages of 
the law decide that these two things, so widely different, are of the 
same nature, and that the same law which permits the one must be 
held to justify the other. The British rulers who have sanctioned 
these innovations, so completely destructive of the whole frame of 
Hindoo society, which is founded on the preservation of families in a 
kind of patriarchal union and continuity, can have no excuse for 
withholding their protection from the unfortunate widows on the 
ground of scrupulously abstaining from interference with the Native 
customs and usages. ; 

We shall: probably return to this valuable work when we have an 
opportunity of comparing it with that of Sir Francis Macnaghten, of 
which we hope the English public will shortly be in possession. 





THE BRIDAL DIRGE.!' 


Tur bride is dead! the bride is dead ! 

Cold, and frail, and fair she lieth : 
Wrapped is she in sullen lead,— 
And a flower is at her head,— 

And the breeze above her sigheth, 
Thorough night and thorough day, 

“ Fled away !—fled away !” 


Once—but what can that avail— 
Once, she wore within her bosem 

Pity, which did never fail, 

A hue that dash’d the lily pale ; 

. And upon her cheek a blossom 

Such as yet was never known :— 
All is past and overthrown ! 


Mourn ! the sweetest bride is dead, 
And her knight is sick with sorrow, 
That her bloom is lapp’d in lead: 
Yet he hopeth, ae ed, 
He may kiss his love to-morrow ; 
But the breezes—what say they ? 
“ Fled away !—fled away !’ 





. 4 From the ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ 
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LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF AN ESTATE 
IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, 
Launeeston, Port Dalrymple. - 

We proceeded from George Town, up the beautiful river Tamar, 
to Launceston, a distance of thirty-five or forty miles. J left the ves- 
sel at George Town for two reasons: Ist, that, uncertain whether 
I should remain here or not, | thought it best to keep her in a 
situation from whence I could most readily go to sea again; and 
2d, that as the population of George Town consists entirely of the 
worst convicts, against whom my people were guarded, and with 
whom they would not associate, I considered them safer from evil 
communication there, than they would have been here, where a 
large body of emancipated, or half-emancipated convicts, consti- 
tute a society found very pernicious in its effects upon ignorant 
minds. 

The land on the banks of this river being of inferior quality to that 
of the. interior, and ssing very few streams, and those neither 
large nor constant, of fresh water, (the river itself is salt up to Laun- 
ceston, except during heavy rains,) very small portions of it indeed 
have been settled. It swells, however, into beautiful hills very 
thickly timbered, which, when they come, as they shortly will, to 
be cleared and cultivated, will present a scene of imposing beauty. 
Ships of large burthen, however, cannot proceed above twelve or fif- 
teen miles beyond George Town. Those under 200 tons, or of a draft 
of ten feet water, can come to Launceston. Here another work of 
consecration, upon a burial-ground, detained us a day, and enabled 
me to become acquainted with all the principal people of this part 
of the country. We accordingly, the next day, proceeded on our 
journey, breakfasted with one magistrate eight miles from hence, 
dined with another ten miles further, and rode, in the afternoon, 
another twelve miles to a friend’s residence, where we stopped. In 
this day’s journey we passed through a considerable tract of very 
fine country, much of it of remarkable beauty. Proceeding in the 
morning, after an early breakfast, we dined at the estate of a gen- 
tleman on the Macquarrie River; and from thence rode to the hut 
of the Government stock-keeper, also on the Macquarrie River, 
where we passed the night. Here a bridge has recently been built 
across the river, and a township is reserved, to be called Ross. The 
Government herd eonsists of near 500 head of cattle, of very indif- 
ferent quality, with pasture on a very extensive tract reserved for 
that use. The nextday we rode over a very fine country, but badly 
watered in some parts, including salt-pan plains, where much salt is 
collected in summer, to Jericho, where, on the banks of the Jordan, 
we were lodged and entertained by a gentleman of good manners, 
attainments, and property. The next day, being Sunday, was passed 
here; and the felons of the vicinity were collected in the roofless 
apartment of an unfinished house, to be taught practical virtue by 
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means of a long doctrinal sermon. On Monday, we pursued a route 
across the country to the river Clyde, calling on a gentleman who 
has brought a good property and several servants from Scotland. 
He was an officer in the Indian army. The estates occupied by this 
gentleman’ contain much good land, but the elevation is considerable, 
and the country proportionably cold, as is the case with Jericho and 
the upper part of the Macquarrie River, where we had passed the 
former nights. From the Clyde, which lies considerably to the 
westward of the main road through the island, we now again pro- 
ceeded to the eastward, crossing that road, and travelling to an 
estate at the Coal River, called Orielton, where we took some refresh- 
ment; and from thence to the district called Pittwater, where we 
Were received and entertained by a magistrate. Here we remained 
two nights, the intervening day having been consumed in visit- 
ing a new township, most beautifully and very judiciously situated, 
called Sorell Town, where a burial-ground was to be consecrated, 
the site of which appeared so ill judged, being fixed precisely 
where the market-place ought to be, that, after some consulta- 
tion, the Bishop wisely determined to defer the ceremony until he 
could find a better situation; when he succeeded in hitting upon a 
spot, very well adapted for both church and cemetery, a little out 
of the town, which it was determined he should recommend for 
the purpose to the Lieutenant-Governor, and which, a week after- 
watds, he accordingly set apart, by the mystic ceremony, from pro- 
fane uses. 

The district of Pittwater contains a larger proportion of fine land 
than any I have seen in the island, but it is all occupied, and is too 
far to the southward forthe best climate. From hence, after break- 
fast, we rode to Kangaroo Poiat, from whence a ferry of about two 
miles carried us to Hobart Town to dinner. 

In the course of this journey I saw the greater part of the country 
between the two parallel ranges of mountains, which intersect it 
from north to south, and which includes all that is as yet known of 
the island. I have not been disappointed in it. It abounds more 
with picturesque beauty. than any country of the same extent 
that I have seen. The statements of Evans and Jeffries, that it 
resembles more an English nobleman’s park than any other disposi- 
tion of country, are, as respects a very large portion of it, fully borne 
out; but not so their extravagant statement of its fertility, It 
abounds with good, sound, profitable land; but the number of spots 
of extraordinary fertility is much smaller than those statements would 
lead their readers to believe. In its geological formation it is sur- 
prisingly uniform,—sand upon clay resting upon a rock, which, a 
mineralogist here tells me, is primitive, but which I must be better 
ficquainted with before I admit it to beso. Here and there some 
freestone shows itself; and they talk of the existence of limestone, 
which I have not yet seen, except some specimens from remote situa- 
tioris, consisting of fossil shells of extinct species, connected tuge- 
thet by a cement-apparently argillacéous. Near Hobart Town, how- 
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ever, limestone does exist, and is made use of ;. elsewhere; shell-lime, 
from the sea-shore, is all that has yet been made use of. The exist- 
ence of limestone, however, in other situations, is so strongly asserted, 
that I hope to find it true. The country undulates beautifully every 
where ; and the various degrees of fertility arise from the greater 
or less deposits of water through a series of ages, governéd by the 
form of the surface. In the northern half of the island, from Launce- 
ston to its centre, the hills slope gently and elegantly, the country 
is easy both to the traveller and agriculturist, and there is a larger 
proportion of good land. On the southern side of the centre it is 
broken into steep hills, troublesome to the traveller, and many of them 
unfit for the plough, though the proportion of extremely fertile land 
in the bottems may be greater. On the whole, the northern side of 
the country, therefore, is the most desirable in respect of soil and 
form, and decidedly so in respect of climate; but the whole is 
remarkably beautiful, and every where capable of affording a rich 
reward to industry, and supporting a numerous population. It has, 
I believe, been represented as a dry country. It abounds with 
rivers, which, though not large, are adequate to all the purposes of 
a full population, except those of navigation; and I am satisfied, 
frém the form and structure of the country, that wells will every 
where afford a sufficient supply where rivers do not present them- 
selves. 

I had now satisfied myself, from numerous inquiries, as well as 
from a short experience, and an attentive view of the general appear- 
ance of the country and its productions, of the mildness and salubrity 
of the climate ; and had found the opinion I had formed of the cha- 
racter of the soil and its capabilities, to coincide entirely with that of 
Mr. Marsden, who unites to his professional character a rather un- 
usual share of moral integrity, and the reputation of being an able 
and judicious, as he is an experienced and extensive agriculturist. He 
told me that this country, which he had not before seen, bore a re- 
markable resemblance to the boasted regions of Bathurst, and, though 
not exempted from a portion of the jealousy which is felt towards this 
island among the inhabitants of New South Wales, and very desi- 
rous that I should visit that country, could not but admit, that this 
island was less warm in summer, and less cold in winter, than those 
elevated and more northern regions; and that a situation within 
twenty miles of a sea-port, must possess some advantages over one 
150 miles from such a market, with an intervening range of almost 
impassable mountains. These considerations, with the knowledge 
that the cow pastures were already, for the greater part, cut up into 
grants; that no land of good quality, to the eastward of the 
mountains, remained unoccupied in New South Wales, except con- 
siderably to the northward of Port Jackson, and consequently in a 
warmer climate; and that, besides, society there is divided into 
parties, constantly persecuting, calumniating, and injuring each other, 
between which it would be difficult to steer a middle course, and 
from their respective merits and subdivisions equally difficult to 
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choose,—these considerations had determined me to settle here, if 
a tract of land of adequate extent and quality could be found. But 
large tracts of good land, in the most. advantageous situations in that 
part of the country already explored, have become scarce. The Go- 
vernment run, (a tract of country net granted, but depastured by | 
a man’s herds or flocks, is here called his run, his cattle-run, or his 
sheep-run,) the tract I have already mentioned as having been re- 
served for the pasturage of the Government herd, occurred to him as 
likely to offer one of the best situations to be found; and he pointed 
out a part of it, consisting of a triangular piece, at the confluence of 
the Macquarrie and Elizabeth Rivers, which constitute the bounda- 
ries on two of its sides, the high-road from Launceston to Hobart 
Town forming its third side, and which contains about the area we 
wanted, which, he said, if 1 approved, he would let me have. 
Other tracts were pointed out by the Surveyor-General here, and one 
in particular, which he thought | should find desirable, situated 
on the Lake River. 

After a week's stay at Hobart Town, I left it to visit the first of 
these spots. On our way, eve looked over the Government run, 
which, though possessing great advantages from its two river-boun- 
daries, and consequent facility of enclosure, and though admirably 
adapted for sheep-pasture, did not present a soil of such fertility 
as | had seen in other places; while its situation in the centre of 
the island rendered it remote from both sea-ports, and its elevation, 
though not great, appeared rather likely to prejudice its.climate. 
Thence we travelled to the country which had been pointed out by 
the Surveyor-General, where I found a tract of great. beauty, 
sufficient extent, and possessing, I think, the largest proportion of 
good land that I have seen on any tract | have visited. Indeed there 
is no bad land, that I have yet discovered, about it; and I have 
since found the neighbouring farmer, who has been many years on 
his farm, and has become wealthy, whose cattle and sheep have 
always depastured this tract, has had the reputation of producing the 
finest cattle and sheep in the island. It extends about five miles along 
the bank of the Lake River, a deep and clear stream, crosses a 
fine creek, or small river, running in an oblique direction with the 
Lake River, and distant from it about three miles, a large portion of 
which it will include, and will terminate at a short distance from it, 
a quarter or half a mile on the otherside. That portion of the land 
which adjoins the Lake River, consists of a fine marsh, sound and 
dry, except when exposed to occasional inundations from the winter 
rains, and capable of feeding one or two thousand head of cattle, 
The upland is dry, sound, and fertile, presenting excellent pasture 
for sheep and cattle, every where adapted for the plough, and 
covered with the most beautiful class of trees which grow on the 
island, principally a fine mimosa, and the black-wood, which latter is 
= timber for furniture, but of which I do not yet know the genus, 

his timber is in exactly sufficient quantity to give shade and beauty 
without prejudicing the growth of the grass, and gives to the whole 
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tract the appearance of a beautiful park of gently undulating surfaces 
sufficiently above the waters, but not high. One of the boundary- 
lines will skirt an extensive forest of land, too poor for occupation for 
many years to come, abounding with the best timber in the island 
for building purposes, and which will constitute a future depét ‘for 
game for many years; while some ponds and marshes, into which 
the creek occasionally expands itself, abound with wild-ducks all 
the year, and black swans, I am told, in winter, at which time the 
emu, now rare, descends from the neighbouring mountains. These 
mountains, from the foot of which the tract is distant six or eight 
miles, constitute the great western range which passes from north to 
south through the island, and constitute a fine feature in the western 


, direction; while to the eastward, the parallel range presents itself 


to the eye, at the distance, perhaps, of thirty miles, with an inter- 
vening landscape of great beauty. It was unnecessary to travel fur- 
ther; I therefore decided at once. . 

Until I set forward for my land, I make this my residence. f 
should, however, have gone upon it in the course of the past week, 
but fur some very heavy rains which have set in, and which, besides 
making it rather disagreeable to be without immediate shelter, have 
so swollen the river | must pass, and over which no bridge is yet 
thrown, that carts catinot be got across. I hope, however, a few 
days will remove that difficulty. Another difficulty exists in the 
rarity of horses, and the high price of draft bullocks. A horse fit 
for immediate use I have not yet been able to get hold of ; and for a 
yoke or two of draft-oxen I must pay 20/. per head. If E could 
afford to wait a little, I could, by degrees, pick them up cheaper, 
having bought a very fine one at a sale, a day or two ago, for twelve 
guineas. A fat cow I bought at the same time, with a bull-calf of 
a year old, for 10/. The cow I intended to kill for beef, but they all 
insist upon it she is to calve within a month; and being a good 
milker, which is a great recommendation, (for the cows, in general, 
are so wild there is no milking them,) I have determined to keep her = 
so I must kill the ealf, I suppose ; for a steer I bought at the same 
sale, jointly with a doctor here, for beef also, took the liberty of 
leaping out of the pen during the sale, and has no more been heard 
of,—a great loss, for he was good beef; and the supply of meat lire, 
as well as of bread, is so irregular, that, unless we can keep a stock 
on hand, one stands a chance of being starved. Indeed, without the 
assistance of the Commissary, who has been most friendly and accom- 
modating, I could not have fed my people at all at George Town, 
or even here, There is not a butcher in the place, and but one baker, 
who frequently cannot bake for want of flour, and when he does, 
sells a four-pound loaf for a shilling, (till within these few days at 
ls, 4d.,) though wheat is in the greatest abundance ata dollara 
bushel, and immense quantities are shipping to Sydney. Such is 
the scarcity of mills, and the miserable quality of the few that exist, 
that almost every person grinds his own corn in a hand-mill, even 
in this town; and the rations served out by Government to the con- 
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victs are in wheat, which they have to grind or mess up for themselves, 
Half the wheat used here is wasted from this cause, and the bran 
carries with it half the flour. This, after sixteen years of occupation, 
where 500 convicts have been constantly in Government employ; I 
mean here at George Town. 

The encouragement mechanics would meet with here is bound- 
less, Any carpenter, smith, bricklayer, mason, or cabinet-maker, 
who could raise money enough to pay for his passage and that of his 
family to this island, though he should arrive here without a shil- 
ling, might immediately live in affluence, compared with his pre- 
sent state in England, and need not wait a day after landing for 
work. If good characters, so much the better ; but if bad, they would 
be better than none, and success and easy circumstances might mend 
them. They should have wives, if possible. The expense of a wife 
and family here is nothing to a mechanic ; they steady a man better 
than two sermons a-day, and are not to be obtained here. Women 
are more wanted than any thing. With them, as with the others, | 
would say, good ones are best ; but amy better than none. Ifa few 
hundred young women, without hopes in England, would have en- 
terprise enough to come here, they would get husbands directly, and 
their condition would be incalculably mended. Service and sub- 
sistence they would instantly find; and the men would not be long 
in finding them. Among the numerous wants of this island, the want 
of women is the most urgent and the most pernicious. They would 
be infinitely useful in correcting the habits of drunkenness, and the 
idleness, wastefulness, and villainy of the lower class of settlers. 

The mechanics should, if a vessel is to be met with for this port, 
come here, for it is here they are most wanted. If they cannot 
come here direct, they should go to Hobart Town, and, if destitute 
of money, work there a short time to raise the means of travelling 
here. A portion of the women should come here, the larger portion 
to Hobart Town. Fifty would find service and good subsistence here 
at once, and husbands presently. 





ON THE TREATMENT OF THE SLAUGHTERED SEPOYS 
AT BARRACKPOOR, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Dec. 28, 1825. 

Ix the ‘ Morning Herald’ newspaper of this day, I observe 

a communication, dated the 17th of June, from Camp, Prome, in 
the kingdom of Ana.” Ava, I presume, is here intended, though 
Ana, it must be confessed, is not inappropriately substituted in a nar- 
rative, detailing, with circumstantial minuteness, the events of a period 
which can only be fitly recorded uader the title of ‘‘ Amherst Ana.” ~ 
Tlie abject, however, of the writer, is not to be mistaken. He 
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labours to justify the bloody measures resorted to by the Bengal 
Government, in quelling a spirit of discontent which had manifested 
itself in one of the Native corps of that Presidency. I have not now 
the newspaper before me, but, if my memory serves, it is asserted, (as 
a ground to warrant the instant infliction of capital punishment,) that 
“ the sepoys refused to go on service.” Little weight, Sir, I am 
aware, ought to attach to the assertion of an anonymous correspondent ; 
but the real facts of the case cannot be much longer withheld from the 
public; and I feel a confident assurance that such unlimited accusa- 
tion will not be substantiated. That those slaughtered human beings 
did complain of grievances, is not to be denied ; that their demands 
were not considered altogether unreasonable, the subsequent conduct 
of the Government goes to prove ; that their complaints did reach the 
ears of those competent to afford redress, is certain; but it is equally 
certain that they were unattended to, until most of those who had 
offered them were numbered with the dead. 

Again, it is, I think, stated by this writer, that all the inhabitants 
of Barrackpoor expected nothing but assassination at the hands of 
these ‘ rebellious spirits.” Now, from conversations which I have 
had with persons who were residing at that station at the period re- 
ferred to, I am firmly of opinion that no such apprehension could have 
been entertained by a single individual at the place. As to “a lady 
having armed herself with pistols through fear,” it may be so; but 
the story is not sufficiently credible to obtain general belief, It is, in 
substance, further represented, (with a view, no doubt, of gaining 
credit,) that these ill-fated soldiers were drawn up in line, and had 
assumed an appearance of self-defence, &c., &c. Yet what is the 
best authenticated report? Why, that the unhappy creatures were 
mowed down indiscriminately, unresisting and defenceless, by two of 
his Majesty’s regiments of infantry, assisted by the Honourable Com- 
pany’s artillery, (with cannon,) and a detachment of horse belonging 
to the Right Honourable the Governor-General’s Body Guard! I be- 
lieve it will not be affirmed that an instance of resistance was offered 
on the part of the mutineers, (in decency so termed, ) or that a single 
loaded musket was found among their ranks. -'lrue it is, that two of 
the Governor’s cavalry lost their lives on that memorable occasion ; 
but, let it be known, these men were shot, not by the enemy, but by 
some of their own coadjutors. I did indeed hear it mentioned, that 
the Commander-in-Chief of all the forces on that day, had nigh met 
his death from a similar accident or cause. : 








Let me, in conclusion, observe, (lest motives of clemency be falgely 
imputed,) that the remission of the sentence on those sepoys who 
were condemned, for various terms of years, to labour in irons on the 
roads, was an act of the authorities in this country. The Indian 
Government fearing, perhaps, that their decrees might be in toto 
reversed, took the precaution of hanging several of the victims, over 
and above the number whom they could conveniently shoot. 


SL. 




















. LABOURS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARIS. 
Sixth Article. 


Tue contributors to the department of Arabic, or more properly, 
Musulman Numismatics, are, M. de Sacy, M. Freehn, conservator 
of the Mohammedan medals in the cabinet of St. Petersburgh, 
M. Minter, Bishop of Zealand, one of the most able and active anti- 

uarians of the day, and M. Reinaud. The papers of the Baron de 
acy are rather directed to the analysis and illustration of the labours 
of M. Freehn, than to the production of new facts or observations, 
although the perseverance and sagacity which he has manifested in 
deciphering the coins of the Sassanide dynasty of Persia, which had 
been almost given up as inexplicable, prove him to be as fully com- 
petent to unravel the intricacies of this perplexing branch of science, 
as he has before shown himself to smooth the difficulties which obstruct 
the progress of the student of Arabic and Persian literature. His 
letter to the editors on the labours of M. Freehn, consists principally 
of an analysis of a pamphlet, in the nature of a preliminary report, 
published by order of the Academy of St. Petersburgh, of whose ex- 
tensive cabinet M. Fraehn has undertaken to give a particular descrip- 
tion. At the period when M. Freehn took charge of this collection, it 
consisted of nearly 20,000 pieces, thrown together as chance or caprice 
might dictate; but this confused and almost overwhelming mass of 
materials is now, by means of his persevering exertions, systematically 
and chronologically classed, in the order of the-various dynasties and 
princes to whom they relate. In the year 1821, the entire number of 
_ distinct coins which it contained amounted to about 2500, exclusive 
of nearly 2000 duplicates, which M. Fraehn had thought it expedient 
to preserve. The whole form twenty-eight classes, the series com- 
mencing with the Asiatic caliphs of the house of Ommiah, the Abbas- 
sides, the Ommiade caliphs of Spain, &c., and terminating with the 
Ottoman sultans and the shereefs of Morocco. ‘Two supplementary 
classes contain those pieces which have not yet been definitively 
ascertained, and the coins of the Christian princes with Arabic 
legends. 

__ Each of these classes forms the subject of a separate chapter in the 
Report, in which reference is briefly made to its most interesting con- 
tents, M. de Sacy expresses his surprise at the small number of coins 
belonging to the Ommiade caliphs of Bagdad, the most antient of 
which bears date in the year of the Hejira 95, at least a dozen of 
these coins of earlier date being known to exist. He quotes, how- 
ever, an extract of a letter from M. Freehn, giving an account of a 
very extensive addition made to the collection, by the acquisition of 
more than 300 of the most antient Cufic coins, all new to the Aca- 
demy, and the greater number unique. This will, of course, entirely 
change the disposition of his first three classes. The classes which are 
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most remarkable for the number and importance of their contents, are 
those of the Samanian dynasty of Persia, the khans of Turkestan, and 
the descendants of Jenghiz-Khan, of the family of Djoudji. The 
series of Samanian coins, in silver and bronze, fills up the entire period 
of that dynasty, from the year 280 to the year 395 of the Hejira, 
with the interval only of a few years. More than eighty pieces, all in 
copper, belong to the khans of Turkestan, of whose history the ac- 
counts supplied by Musulman authors are merely incidental, and 
very impertect. This circumstance, at the same time that it renders 
their classification more difficult, adds incalculably to their value. But 
the richest class of all contains the coins of the dynasty of Djoudji, 
which reigned for more than two centuries over a vast portion of the 
empire of Jenghiz-Khan, to the N.E. of the Caspian, and extending 
as far as the Dnieper. The Museum originally possessed about 
14,000 pieces belonging to this class; but since they have been 
arranged, and the duplicates laid aside, the series amounts to 900, 
commencing with the year 673, and finishing in 822. To these, 
M. Freehn has added a table of the princes by whom, of the dates 
when, and of the places where, they were coined. ‘The report also 
contains some sensible remarks on the advantages which history and 
geography may derive from the study of the Musulman medals; on 
the means to be employed in order to rescue from destruction the vast 
number of coins which are daily found in various parts of the Russian 
empire, but which, the discoverer having no legal property in them, 
for the most part find their way immediately into the crucible; and 
— on a new plan for the study of the Oriental languages in 
ussia. 

A letter from M. Freehn, dated from St. Petersburgh, January 20, 
1824, gives an account of the progress of the cabinet under his super- 
intendence during the preceding year. The chief among the new 
acquisitions was a present from M. Masarowich, containing many 
medals and coins of extreme rarity, and in particular an entirely new 
class of coins, all of gold, belonging to the Seldjoukian princes of fran, 
which are perfectly unique. Another addition to the treasures of the 
Academy consists of a small collection found at Wendan, near Dorpat, 
containing, among other rarities, three coins of a Curdish dynasty 
previously unknown. M. Frehn complains that his agent at Moscow 
had been unable to procure for him, at the fair of Nishni-Novogorod, 
more than 500 medals, and attributes this scarcity to the war between 
the Khiwan tribes and the Kirghees, in consequence of which the 
khan of Bucharia had refused his subjects the necessary permission, 
without which only eight Bucharians had ventured to make their ap- 
pearance there. To show the extent of the additions made to the 
collection since the publication of his Preliminary Report, M. Freehn 
states, that at that period it contained only eleven coins of the Om- 
miades of Bagdad ; whereas, at the date of the present letter, the 
number of these pieces amounted to sixty ; the ninety coins of the 
Abbasside caliphs and their lieutenants had been increased to three 
hundred and thirty; and the three of the Ommiade caliphs of Spaia 
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to twenty-six. This vast augmentation of his materials, M. Freehn 
abserves, cannot fail to derange his preparations for the publication of 
his descriptive work, which, however, he hopes soon to complete ; 
after which he is engaged to publish the cabinet of M, Fuchs, and 
then that of M. Riihl, of Berlin. 

We have next to notice a paper by M. de Sacy, on the coins of the 
caliphs before the year 75 of the Hejira, being an examination of a 
Dissertation on that subject, published by M. Freehn in the ‘ Annals 
af the Courland Society of Literature and the Arts.’ Makrizi, in his 
‘ Treatise on Musulman Coins,’ states, that from the year of the 
Hejira 18, the Caliph Omar coined dirrems, or pieces of silver, of the 
same type and form with those of the Chosroes, on some of which his 
name was inscribed, and on others one or more of the usual Arabic 
formule ; that similar pieces were coined by the Caliph Othman, and 
by Moawiah, who also coined dinars, or pieces of gold, on which he 
was represented girt with a sword; and lastly, that the Caliph Abd- 
al-Melek, to whom the earliest purely Musulman coins (which are of 
the year 76 of the Hejira) are usually attributed, had, previous to that 
time, coined pieces of gold and silver with his figure on them; which 
latter circumstance gave great scandal to the more rigid among the 
true believers, These facts, asserted by Makrizi, have been rejected 
by almost all the writers on Musulman numismatics, on the sup- 
posed contradictory testimony of other Arabic writers, who state that 
it was not till the year 76 that pieces of gold and silver, with Arabic 
legends, were first coined, the gold coins having previously borne 
Greek, and the silver, Persian inscriptions, ‘This testimony is not, 
however, by any means conclusive ; for although these authors cer- 
tainly make no mention of gold or silver pieces as coined by the 
caliphs previous to the year 76, with types almost entirely borrowed 
from the Greek and Persian coins, their silence cannot invalidate the 
positive testimony of Makrizi, an author in other respects deserving of 
credit; and we are left to suppose that, in fixing that period, they 
spoke only of coins purely Musulman, and having nothing in common 
with those of the infidels. A more complete answer to this objection 
is, however, found in the fact, that a considerable number of pieces 
coined by the caliphs anterior to the year 76, are still extant. The 
Count Castiglione has published, in his ‘ Catalogue of the Cufic 
Coins of the Milanese Cabinet,’ several medals, which he attributes, 
and which M. Freehn unites with him in attributing, to the Caliph 
Abd-al-Melek, whose name is distinctly legible, and whose figure is 
also stamped on them. But on this appropriation of the medals in 
question, Mr. Marsden, in his late valuable publication, the ‘ Numis- 
mata Orientalia Illustrata,’ has thrown considerable doubt, M. de 
Sacy, too, is of opinion that there exist strong grounds for suspicion ; 
but after maturely weighing the various objections, he feels satisfied 
that the name of Abd-al-Melek and his title of Commander of the 
Faithful, are so clearly legible, that it is impossible to resist the evi- 
dence which they offer. 

_These coins, however, being all of copper, prove nothing directly in 
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favour of Makrizi, who only mentions pieces of gold and silver. The 
more important circumstance adduced by M, Frehn in his justifica- 
tion, consists in the existence of silver pieces, of types analogous to 
those of the Sassanidan coins, but accompanied by Arabic inscriptions.: 
This fact was also first noticed by Count Castiglione, and subsequently, 
in a cursory manner, by M. Reinaud; and eeviga writers, man 
whom we may reckon M., de Sacy himself, having usually attempt 

to solve the difficulty by supposing that these coins were the produc- 
tion of some of the descendants of the Sassanidan race, who, after the 
destruction of the empire of the Chosroes by the Arabs, had contrived 
to maintain their independence and their religion in some remote pro- 
vinces of difficult access. In his Dissertation, M. Freehn describes 
nine different coins, the types of which are Sassanidan, but each of 
which bears an Arabic proper name, as Omar or Said, and a short 
Arabic formula. ‘The most remarkable of these, of which an en- 
graving is given, is perfectly novel; it was coined, according to 

. Frehn, by Hedjadj, the son of Yousouf, whose name it bears, 
and who, as we learn from Makrizi, was, in fact, governor of Irak, 
and coiried money of a similar description. M. de Sacy, however, 
from an examination of the engraving, entertains doubts with respect 
to some of the letters which form this name, and thinks that the sup- 
posed Arabic of this part of the inscription bears a close resemblance 
to some Sassanidan characters which he has observed on a medal in 
the Vienna Cabinet, on which there is no other Arabic legend. 

In a Supplement to his Dissertation, M. Freehn gives an account of 
the acquisition made by him at Moscow, in the year 1822, of a vast 
quantity of Arabic coins, among which were a considerable number 
of medals of the Chosroan type, several of which bore Arabic inscrip- 
tions. In addition to the nine coins mentioned in his Dissertation, he 
here found eight new pieces, strongly confirmatory of his theory, of 
each of which, as well as of those previously described, he gives the 
Arabic inscriptions. They contain the names of Omar, Djorair, Said, 
Abd-allah, Hani, Mokabil, or Mokatil, Boschr,(?) and Al Hedjadj ben 
Yousouf; the latter thrice repeated ; the remainder have only the 
common Musulman formule of Allah be praised, &c. With the 
exception of that which he believes to be stamped with the name of 
Boschr, which is in the Gottingen Cabinet, he has all these pieces 
before him, and guarantees hiS reading of their legends. As for the 
doubts expressed by the Baron de Sacy wit respect to the characters 
composing the name of Al Hedjadj, on the medal figured with his 
Dissertation, he attributes the want of distinctness in those characters 
to the difficulty of faithfully representing with the graver the traits of 
acoin in a bad state of preservation, but declares that he had con- 
vinced himself of the accuracy of his interpretation by long and 
mipute examination. The inscription, however, on a second medal 
of the same type, procured at Moscow, is perfectly legible, and com- 
bined with the two other coins of Al Hedjadj, which are equally well 
preserved, can leave no doubt upon the subject. M, Freehn next pro- 
ceeds to remark on the accordance between some of these medals and 
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those described by Makrizi ; but he appears to despair of ascertaining 
who were the individuals whose names appear upon others, and 
whom he considers to have been governors of some of the petty 
Persian provinces, or perhaps only directors of the mint. He con- 
cludes by the citation and comparison of a number of passages from 
Arab authors, in which they speak of the first coinage of Musulman 
money ; from which it appears that most of them leave an opening for 
the supposition that the caliphs had previously coined pieces with 
Greek and Persian inscriptions, which is so positively asserted by 
Makrizi, and so strenuously maintained by M. Freehn. 

The communication of M. Miinter consists merely of an extract of 
a letter to M. de Sacy, giving an account of some of the coins in his 
possession, and stating, among other things, that he has nine medals 
of the Chosroan type, with Arabic inscriptions, two of which bear 
very clearly the name of Omar ; all of them having a legend in Pehlvi 
characters, differing more or less from those already known. 

There still remains to be noticed a paper, perhaps the most 
interesting in this department, entitled ‘General Observations on 
Musulman figured Medals,’ by M. Reinaud, in which that zealous 
Orientalist endeavours to account for the origin of the figures of men, 
animals, monsters, &c., so common on certain medals of the East. 
The comparison of some of these coins with the cast of a mirror, 
figured in the second volume of the ‘ Mines d'Orient,’ exhibiting, 
among other representations, the twelve signs of the zodiac, proved 
the perfect similarity of many of the figures on the coins to those of 
the mirror ; but both differed essentially from our astronomical repre- 
sentations of the same signs, which are known to have been also in 
use among the Arabs in very early times. An examination of their 
astronomical works only served to confirm this distinction; but 
M. Reinaud was subsequently induced to turn to their astrological 
collections, where he found the very object of his search. An astro- 
logical treatise in the Royal Library, translated from Arabic into 
Turkish, was peculiarly serviceable, inasmuch as the figures with 
which it is illustrated were found to agree exactly both with the 
médals and the mirror. It is therefore obvious that the astrologers of 
the East employed representations of the signs of the zodiac, &c., 
proper to themselves, and that these signs were used in preference by 
the Mohammedan princes on their coins, &c. ; the Mogul Emperor 
Jehan Geer being almost the only prince whose coins bear figures 
purely astronomical. The difference between these two sets of signs 
consists in the circumstance, that in the former the figures of the 
planets, represented after the Eastern fashion, are superadded to the 
latter, each planet being assigned to his own house. Thus in Aries, 
the Ram (which constitutes the astronomical emblem of the sign) is 
surmounted by a cavalier, with a helmet on his head, holding in one 
hand a sword, and in the other a head dropping blocd, representing 
Mars, who is in his exaltation in that sign ; and so on with the rest. 
Thie doctrines of the astrologers have at all times exercised an astonish- 
ing power over the minds of the princes and people of the East; and 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 8, x 
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it is to this belief in the secret influences of the stars that we owe the 
representations of the signs and planets on their coins and medals. In 
proof of this, it is only necessary to quote an instance recorded by 
Abu’Ifarage, who relates, that a prince of Asia Minor, of the thirteenth 
century, named Gaiath-eddin Kai-khosrou, having for his horoscope 
the sign of the Lion surmounted by the Sun, (meaning, probably, that 
the Sun, in his exaltation in Leo, was on the ascendant at his birth,) 
commanded this sign to be stamped upon his coins, These coins, 
both in silver and bronze, are well known. Countries, too, and ¢ities 
have their horoscopes: that of Persia, which is also the Lion sur- 
mounted by the Sun, is found on a vast number of the coins of that 
country. The horoscope of Ispahan, according to Chardin, is the 
sign of the Archer; and that of Cairo is well known to be the planet 
Mars, to whom, as the ‘giver of victory,” it was dedicated by its 
founder, the Fatimide Caliph Moezz. ‘1 have willed,” says he, ia 
an admonition to his son, ‘‘ that the foundation of Cairo should com- 
mence under the ascendant of Mars, the Kahir (or Conqueror); and 
it is for this reason that I have named it Al Kahirah (or the Vic- 
torious).” 

Such being clearly the origin of a considerable number of the 
figured medals of the East, it remains to seek for that of the coins of 
the Tartar princes and of modern Persia, which. bear the figures of 
animals not referable to the former class. These animals, according 
to M. Reinaud, are tor the most part the same with those whose names 
compose the celebrated duodenary cycle, which has been in use from 
time immemorial in Tartary, whence it has extended into China and 
Persia. Each year of the cycle is designated by the name of an 
animal, as the year of the Horse, of the Mouse, of the Serpent, &c. ; 
and these names recur in regular succession at the close of every 
twelfth year. Some of the Tartar medals, however, bear the figures 
of animals which are not to be found in the duodenary cycle; and 
for these M. Reinavd accounts, by supposing that, like the white and 
the black sheep, the well-known characteristics of two dynasties of 
the fifteenth century, they were the insignia borne on the standard of 
the princes who employed them on their coins. This leads to the 
mention of another curious fact, namely, the use of armorial bearings, 
or at least of distinctions very analogous, by the Musulman princes 
of the middle ages. ‘Two very singular passages cited by the author 
give a colour to this suggestion. The Sieur de Joinville, one of the 
old French chroniclers, states, that the famous Fakreddin bore on 
his banner the arms of the Emperor Frederic II., because having 
been employed on an embassy to that prince, he so ingratiated himself 
with him, that Frederic gave him permission to take his arms, De 
Joinville adds, that the banner of Fakreddin also bore the arms of the 
Sultan of Egypt, and those of the Prince of Aleppo. According to 
the Arab writer, Yafei, when the city of Antioch was taken from the 
Christians by the Sultan Bibars, the conqueror permitted one of his 
emirs to assume the arms of the constable, or commandant of the 
place, whom he had taken prisoner, in commemoration of his victory, 
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The Sultan’s own banner bore the figure of a lion, which is also 
found on his coins. M. Reinaud disclaims imputing to the Arabs 
any knowledge of heraldry: in using the term armorial bearings, he 
would be understood to mean simply, that at the period of the cru- 
sades, the princes and emirs, and probably every chief, had his par- 
ticular banner, which bore some distinguishing mark, a custom com- 
mon also to the Greeks and Romans. Such are the outlines of 
M. Reinaud’s brief sketch of his opinions on these points, in many of 
which he has been anticipated, at least in publication, by M. Freehn, 
Count Castiglione, and Mr. Marsden. 

Both the papers which treat of subjects connected with the Turo- 
LOGY of the Arabs, are from the pen of M. de Sacy. The first is 
entitled “ Researches on the Initiation in the Sect of the Ismaelites,’ 
and develops one of the most singular examples of human inconsist- 
ency that has ever been invented or imagined. When we can bring 
ourselves to believe in the absurd ravings of the Abbé Barruel and his 
associates, and in those abominable mysteries of Jacobinism which 
they affect to reveal, we shall be one step advanced towards crediting 
the monstrous tale which is here, we believe for the first time, related 
in a European tongue. ‘To believe that a body of men, unlimited in 
numbers, and active in making proselytes, leagued together, under 
the assumed cloak of religion, for the sole purpose of seducing their 
fellow-beings, ‘‘ by tortuous and almost insensible gradations, into an 
utter depravity of mind,” in order that, “ by annihilating every reli- 
gious idea, and sapping all the foundations of morality,” they may be 
induced “ to pay a blind obedience to the head of the sect and his 
delegates,” whose express object it is to possess “‘the means of ex- 
citing the people against their sovereigns;” to believe that such a 
body has existed for nearly a thousand years, during which its real 
tenets have remained a secret to all the world, and even to those who, 
being initiated only in its inferior degrees, were not yet deemed 
worthy to be made acquainted with its ultimate purpose, and yet that 
they should be so fully known and so accurately delineated by one 
who is certainly no friendly historian; to believe, finally, that they 
could have cherished such purposes, political and moral, for so long a 
series of years, and have effected absolutely nothing,—is a paradox 
which demands a stretch of credulity utterly beyond our power to 
attain. As M. de Sacy, however, appears implicitly to have pinned 
his faith on the credit of the Arab author from whom he has taken his 
details, we have no choice but to make them known to our readers by 
as brief an analysis as possible, and to leave them to form their own 
opinions upon so marvellous a combination of numbers and talent, and 
consequently power, restrained by no ties human or divine, with so 
much hajailehate, fully, and inconsequence. 

The Ismaelites, then, are, or rather they affect to be, of that class 
of Musulmans, who believe that. Ali was the legitimate successor of 
his father-in-law, Mohammed, and consequently that the predecessors 
of that caliph were usurpers of his throne. This class, which ori- 
ginated in his lifetime, and are known under the title of Schiites, 
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maintain that he was endowed with a particle of the divinity; that, 
consequently, he could not die, but would, at some future period, re- 
appear upon earth. The Schiites are, however, divided into sects, some 
of which assert that the Imaumat descended successively upon twelve, 
while others deny that it was continued beyond seven, of the immedi- 
ate descendants of Ali. Among the latter are reckoned the Ismaelites, 
of whom the Karmates, famous for their devastations and sacrileges ; 
the followers of the Fatimite caliphs of Egypt; the Assassins, with 
their celebrated chief, the Old Man of the Mountains; the Nosairi 
and the Druses, who still exist in Syria; in a word, every thing that 
is mischievous or mysterious, are but off-sets from the common root. 
Limiting, as before stated, the number of legitimate Imaums to seven, 
terminating with Ismael, from whom they derive their name, or rather 
with Mohammed the son of Ismael, (in whom the perpetual Imaumat 
is established, and on whose re-appearance all the followers of his 
sect are bound to enrol themselves in his service,) they reckon seven 
lieutenants, or concealed Imaums; to one of whom, who lived about 
the year 250 of the Hejira, is attributed the establishment of the sys- 
tem of Initiation, divided into nine degrees, which is the subject of 
M. de Sacy’s researches, and the ultimate goal of which he states to 
be “ pure materialism, although setting out from a pretended revela- 
tion, the ideas of which, if taken literally, approach more nearly to a 
gross anthropomorphism than to spiritualism”! As it would obviously 
have been fatal to such an object to manifest at once, before all the 
converts of the sect, ‘‘ the shameless nudity of its principles, and the 
horrible picture of their consequences,” it was necessary to proceed 
cautiously, and to commence by an affected reverence for the very 
dogmas which it was their purpose to destroy. The missionaries, or 
Dai, are therefore instructed to become “ all things to all men,” and 
to develop their doctrines by slow degrees, few of the converts being 
deemed worthy of admission among the adepts, while the great ma- 
jority remain stationary at various degrees of initiation; the only con- 
dition common to all being implicit obedience to the supreme head. 
The manner in which the Dai is directed to proceed, in order to 
gain the confidence and to obscure the understandings of those whom 
he has selected for his proselytes, is given at some length; and the 
result’ is, that when he has succeeded in exciting doubts which he tells 
them can only be solved by means of the doctrine of which he is in 
possession, he exacts from them an oath not to divulge the secrets of 
the sect, to unite with none of its enemies, and to speak the truth to 
its members: this is the first degree of initiation. In the second, they 
are instructed in the supposed tenets of the sect, such as the divine 
mission of the Imaums, who can alone teach the true principles of the 
Musulman faith, &c. The third degree is that in which they first 
learn the doctrine which they are told distinguishes the Ismaelites 
from the other followers of Ali, namely, that the number of Imaums 
is limited to seven, and that the five additional ones recognised by the 
other Schiites are unworthy of that honour. All this, says the his- 
torian of the sect, is but a prelude, by means of which the Dai con- 
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trives to gain a complete ascendancy over the mind of his pupil, whom 
he can afterwards guide as he thinks fit. The fourth degree is the 
commencement of a system by which revealed religion is gradually 
eradicated from the mind of the proselyte, by giving an allegorical 
interpretation to its precepts. He is taught a doctrine with regard to 
the prophets, into which we have not room to enter, but which, if he 
embraces it, leads the way to the annihilation of all the’positive and 
fundamental laws of Islamism. The fifth degree tends to dispose him 
insensibly to prefer philosophy to revealed religion. In the sixth, 
these seeds of incredulity and rationalism are expanded, and here 
closes the progress of by far the greater number of converts, many of 
the Dai themselves not penetrating further, but believing themselves 
initiated in all the mysteries of the sect. The few, however, who are 
judged worthy of being made acquainted with its esoteric doctrine, 
are taught, in the seventh degree, to doubt the unity of God, and to 
believe in two beings, existing from all eternity, which are the com- 
mon principles of the organization of the universe, and maintain its 
harmony. The eighth still further develops this system, and teaches, 
moreover, that “‘ the resurrection, the end of the world, the last judg- 
ment, and the distribution of rewards and punishments, are only 
emblematical expressions, signifying the successive and periodical 
revolutions of the stars and of the universe, and the destruction and 
renovation of all things, produced by the disposition and combination 
of their elements.” In the ninth degree, the proselyte having no 
longer any religious belief, and having thrown off all submission to 
any authority superior to his reason, is abandoned to his own guid- 
ance, and makes his choice among the various philosophical systems 
already in existence, or manufactures a new one, according as he may 
be of an imitative or inventive turn of mind. The grand object of 
the sect is now effected by “ the annihilation of all revelation, and 
the substitution of pure rationalism ; all the rest is but the scaffolding, 
which falls of itself, and of which nothing remains, when the edifice 
of irreligion and incredulity is completed.” Such are the extravagant 
reveries of the Arab historian, ingenuously adopted by the French 
savant without the expression of a doubt with respect to any part of 
the statement. 

A notice by the same distinguished author, on the MSS. of the 
sacred books of the Druses existing in the libraries of Europe, is 
chiefly intended to give an idea of the contents of the different MSS. 
consulted by him in the compilation of a ‘ History of the Religion of 
the Druses,’ which he prepared for the press twenty years ago; 
together with an ‘ Introduction on the History of the Musulman 
Sects,’ and a detailed ‘ Life of Hakem-b’umrh-Allah, one of the Fati- 
mite caliphs, who is regarded by the Druses as an incarnation of the 
deity. The publication of this work has been retarded by his anxiety 
to render it as perfect as possible; and one of the primary objects of the 
present paper, is to induce those who have in their possession any ad- 
ditional materials, to communicate them without delay. The Royal 
Library has for more than a century possessed four yolumes, consisting 
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of seventy distinct treatises ; and portions of the same collection occur 
in the libraries of the Vatican and of the University of Leyden, as 
well as in the Bodleian at Oxford ; which latter also contains a MS., 
consisting of forty-six treatises, only one of which is known to M. de 
Sacy. M. Dupont, the French consular agent at Beyrout, also writes, 
that he has succeeded in procuring all the sacred books of this mys- 
terious creed; and that an English nobleman, who had arrived at 
Beyrout, had offered him 2000/7. for them, but that he had given him 
to understand that he had not yet decided on parting with them; pre- 
ferring, he says, to give them upto France. Their contents, when 
translated, would, he says, form three 12mo volumes; it is clear, 
therefore, that he cannot have all the sacred hooks of the sect, inas- 
much as M. de Sacy’s compilation, which forms two 4to volumes, is 
far from containing the whole even of what is known to exist in 
Europe. 

It is quite unnecessary to say any thing here of the Manners and 
Customs of the Nesserié, a translation of M. Dupont’s paper on that 
subject having been given in a former volume of the Oriental 
Herald ;' or of another article from the indefatigable pen of M. de 
Sacy, ‘ On the Manner of Counting by Means of the Joints of the 
Fingers, used in the East,’ as it consists merely of the translation of a 
passage from the Jihan-Ghiri, quoted in illustration of that singular 
custom, by Mr. Rose, in the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ some years ago. 

M. de la Salette’s article on Music is filled with complaints of the 
low state of that science in France, and of the defectiveness of the 
principles on which it has hitherto been supposed to rest. It seems 
that he has a theory of his own which he wishes to bring into notice ; 
and that his inquiry, with regard tothe state of music in the East, is 
merely a pretext for obtruding his notions on the pages of the ‘ Jour- 
nal Asiatique.’ We certainly cannot otherwise understand the mean- 
ing of his paper, which conveys no information, and is, therefore, 
incapable of analysis. 

The Poetry consists of translations from Hariri, Almotenabby, 
Omar-ibn-Faredh, &c., by M. Garcin de Tassy and M. Grangeret de 
la Grange. 

1 Vol. V. p. 639. 





SHIPPING AND COMMERCE OF BENGAL. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


- Str,—Having lately perused a work entitled ‘ Phipps’s Shipping 
and Commerce of Bengal,’ I beg to offer a few remarks on it, should 
you deem them worthy of notice. 

In the first page of the Preface, the writer states, that the work 
‘has attained to its present size by reason of the many valuable and 
useful documents, of such an extent and nature, that the compiler 
was induced to admit them, as it advanced through the press.” The 
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following enumeration of pages, and the matter to which they are 
appropriated, will sufficiently confute this assertion. 

Pages 6 to 16 are filled with copies of printed forms which are de- 
livered to captains of vessels arriving in the river Hoogley, to be filled 
up. Now, it those forms were to be furnished by them, Mr. Phipps’s 
copies would be necessary for their guidance; but, as this is not the 
case, here are ten quarto pages of print and blank space well adapted 
for lighting their segars, or for other purposes of equal advantage. It 
must be evident to every one, that all the information regarding the 
rules and regulations of the port of Calcutta might have been com- 
prised in one-third the number of pages which it now occupies. 

From 59 to 70 are filled with uninteresting details of the master 
attendant’s department, lists of pilots, mates, and volunteers.— 
After reading the latter, I certainly expected to find the names of the 
Lascars who compose the crews of the pilot vessels also, which would 
have been of equal utility and interest. The useful matter in this 
portion of the work need not have occupied more than one-fifth of the 
space now appropriated to such matter as it contains. 

Some allowance certainly must be made for the writer’s apparent 
wish to bring into notice the various details of the office in which it 
appears he serves, and which he has most unreasonably spun out into 
seventy quarto pages, without much regard to the reader's patience 
or pocket, 

By far the greater number of tables in Parts IT. and III. are of very 
little utility to any one ; but it may be said that those parts contain 
almost all the useful matter in the work; they might, however, (with 
proper and judicious selections and abridgment,) be stated in about 80 
pages, instead of which, 250 are allotted to this and much other mat- 
ter of little importance. 

Of the trade of Madras and Bombay, in the Appendix, the writer 
has said little or nothing, which he certainly ought to have done in a 
work of this nature, 

Under the head of Ceylon, p. 35 to 51, there are sixteen pages 
principally filled with the old regulations of 1813, 1815, and 1817, 
relating to the customs and master attendant’s departments; and 
although various repeals, modifications, and consolidations have been 
made at different times since, no notice whatever appears to have 
been taken of them; which is the more inexcusable, as a complete 
and general abstract of the existing regulations is published annually 
in the Ceylon Calendar. If Mr. Phipps had possessed sufficient dis- 
crimination to have selected and formed an abstract of the principal 
matters, five pages would have sufficed to afford the public a correct 
statement, in lieu of sixteen of old and erroneous matter here presented 
to them. 

If 1 am to judge of many parts of Mr. Phipps’s work by the 
erroneous information here given, I should infer that the errors are 
numerous indeed. 

Fourteen pages are appropriated to a verbatim copy of the Isle of 
France port rules and regulations ; an abstract of one-third this quan- 
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tity might have been framed, and would have afforded the merchant 
a much clearer view of the existing order of things than this volu- 
minous compilation. 

Regarding the trade of Ceylon, the Isle of France, and New South 


Wales, the author has given scarcely any account whatever ; but has 


merely furnished a copy of the custom-house regulations of each, 

Throughout the whole work, the information is so scattered and 
unconnected, that it more resembles a labyrinth of notes, titles, and 
extracts, than a systematic arrangement calculated for ready re- 
ference. 

Every one engaged in, or connected with, the trade of India, must 
admit that a continuation, or revised edition, of Milburn’s Oriental 
Commerce, is much wanted. This can only be compiled with accu- 
racy by a merchant of considerable general knowledge and experience. 
Were such a man to publish a work of the same description, he would 
well deserve the thanks of the community. 

Mr. Phipps does not appear to have condescended even to follow 
Mr. Milburn’s arrangements in any respect; and although he has 
obtained some useful documents, which appear to be correct in general, 
yet it does not seem that he possesses sufficient talent and information 
to warrant him in compiling a work professing to give a full and accu- 
rate account of ‘ the Shipping and Commerce of Bengal.” 

Aw East Inpiay. 





THE WINTER'S NIGHT.—(A RURAL INVITATION.) 


Stay, stay with us, my friend, and share 
The pleasures of this cheerful hearth, 
Nor snowy gusts, nor freezing air 

Can reach us here to chill our mirth. 
We ‘Il circle round the blazing fire, 

And crack the squirrel’s spoils to-night, 
And tell old tales, or touch the lyre, 

Or drain the goblet mantling bright. 


You shall not thread the darksome grove, 
Or trust the boatman’s sleepy oar, 

F’en though the guiding light of love 

Gild soft the river’s further shore ! 

For, list ! the angry wind is high, 

And sharply shrieks the boding owl ; 

Some robber’s form molests her eye, 

Or vision’d murders vex her soul! 

Here safety spreads her wings, be still, 
And choose you song or downy sleep, 

Till o’er yon wood-crown’d hoary hill 
Dawn's wintry lingering footsteps creep. 
The fields will then, though cold, be bright, 
And, glittering in the slanting ray, 

With hoar and icy pearls bedight, 

Seem deck’d as for a holiday. Bron, 
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ON TRIAL BY JURY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Srr,—It may seem somewhat paradoxical, at this time of day, to 
call into question the utility of trial by jury,—an institution which has 
been handed down to us by our forefathers for so many ages,—an 
institution which has always been considered as one of the greatest 
bulwarks of the liberty of Englishmen. However, our ancestors were 
but men like ourselves, and were consequently liable to err, to reason 
falsely in matters of legislation as well as of any other science. The 
opinion of our ancestors on any point, then, cannot at present consti- 
tute a true standard of right and wrong: in illustration of this, for 
the benefit of any of your readers who may have any scruples on the 
subject, | would instance the learning displayed by them in detect- 
ing, and the ingenuity exercised in punishing, the crime of witchcraft, 
which is now admitted, as far as regards the prevention of that craft, 
to have been troubling their ancestorial heads to very little purpose, 
whatever they may have done at other times towards putting down 
certain other crafts, which it would not be polite to name. 

Trial by jury, like any other institution, must be judged of accord- 
ing to the standard of utility ; that is, whether, upon the whole, it 
is productive of preponderant good or evil. I shall endeavour to 
decide this question, by showing, first, what qualities, on the part 
of a judge, are required under a good system of judicature, and then 
comparing it with trial by jury, by which it will appear whether or 
not that institution possesses those qualities which are requisite to the 
ends of good judicature. 

The function of a judge is to decide justly, that is, according to 
the evidence brought before him. To fill such a situation as this, a 
man must not be chosen at random ; something of his previous cha- 
racter must be known as to integrity; and, moreover, it should be 
the business of the individual who appoints him, to ascertain that his 
moral character is unimpeachable. But honesty alone is not suffi- 
cient to enable a man to come to a just conclusion on any subject ; he 
must have knowledge ; and as there are few situations in which such 
a variety of matters are discussed as in courts of law or equity, a 
judge must have knowledge on various subjects: he must be a man 
of liberal education. But to decide justly, that is, according to the 
merits of the case before him, it is necessary that he should pay atten- 
tion to the evidence which may be adduced on both sides. To secure 
this attention, a stimulus must be provided ; this is easily done, by 
requiring on the part of the judge, previous to his pronouncing the 
judgment, that he should state his reasons for his decision. But 
that which will act most effectually as a stimulus, and without which 
no system of judicature can possibly be what it ought to be, is the 
responsibility of the judge, that is, his liability to be displaced from 
his office for any dereliction of his duty; and in addition to this, in 
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all cases which will admit of it, his liability to make reparation to 
the injured party out of his own pocket. Every judge, then, should 
possess appropriate moral, intellectual, and active aptitude ; and as a 
security against his making an improper use of his power, he should be 
effectually responsible. 

The function of the juryman being the same as that which we 
have just seen belongs to a judge, namely, to decide, it follows that 
he also should possess those qualities which it is requisite the judge 
should possess. ‘To what extent measures are taken to secure the 
possession of these qualities on the part of jurymen, [ shall now 
proceed to inquire. And first, as to moral aptitude. ‘The leading fea- 
ture of trial by jury consists in the jurymen being chosen without 
any sort of distinction; in fact, it is considered as the most essential 
point in its constitution, that they be chosen by chance. What 
security then can there possibly be, as to the moral aptitude of any 
one of the jurymen? The individual who picks them out cannot 
possibly be acquainted with the characters of all, or of any consider- 
able portion of them; and if he were acquainted with the character 
of any one of them, however bad he might know it to be, he.has no 
authority to enable him to set him aside: in short, any such optional 
power as this vested in an individual, would totally destroy the cha- 
racteristic feature of the whole thing. The public, in general, know 
no more about them, nor so much, as the individual who chooses 
them; consequently, the public can have scarcely any moral control 
over them. The effect of this is, to make juries independent of 
public opinion; and, in fact, they are, for the time being, as far as 
regards the manner of giving their verdicts, as so many despots. 
Whether they decide justly or unjustly, it is all the same to them: if 
their verdict is an unjust one, they cannot be punished for it; neither 
does that odium, which would necessarily fall upon a single and 
permanent judge, fall upon them: instead of this, they mix in society 
as before, and nothing more is heard of them. Neither does that sort 
of moral restraint, the necessary result of the presence of the indivi- 
duals who occupy the court, (small as their number is,) affect them ; 
it could only affect them during the time it might take to state why 
they decided in such or such a way; but as they give no reasons for 
their verdict, and disperse after their verdict is given, there is no time 
for the operation even of this exceedingly small section of the moral 
sanction, But there is still another obstacle to securing moral ap- 
titude on the part of jurors, or, I should rather say, another in- 
ducement to improbity; and this is, in requiring that the verdict 
shajl be the unanimous verdict of the twelve jurymen. This is an 
inducement to either of the parties interested, but more especially the 
party in the wrong, to influence some one juryman in such a way, that 
he will consult his own interest by deciding in a certain way, whether 
his colleagues do so or not. Suppose they are all opposed to him, 
and the case is not of a public nature, the probability is, that the dis- 
honest juror will foree the others to agree with him, sooner than be 
kept from their homes and without food. The ends of injustice may 
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likewise be served by this requisite unanimity, even though sinister 
interest has no part init. For instance, one of them may have come 
to a wrong conclusion conscientiously, and may, through obstinacy 
or conviction, persist in his decision: here, again, the others being 
indifferent about the matter, the result will probably be the same, 
Other cases might be put; but I think enough has been said to show 
the absurdity and mischievousness of requiring their verdicts to be 
unanimous : it opens a door to dishonesty, and that dishonesty cannot 
be punished, inasmuch as nobody knows who the dishonest man is, 
not even those in whose presence the verdict is given, as all their 
consultations are secret. Dishonesty may not have taken place, but 
there is no security against it. 

Intellectual aptitude is a quality with which I believe jurors in 
general have less to do than with any other. ‘They are, for the most 
part, chosen from the class of tradesmen,—a class which, under pre- 
sent circumstances, necessarily receives no other education than such 
as is absolutely requisite for their respective occupations, or very little 
more. Supposing even that some few had received a better educa- 
tion than others, the choice being made by chance, they cannot be 
chosen in preference to others, who may not have received so good 
an education. Can it then seriously be supposed for a moment, that 
on the part of a random assemblage of ignorant men unused to judi- 
eature, the chances of misdecision can, in each instance, be less than 
on the part of a man of education, who has made the study of judi- 
cature the business of his life, and who has besides, in each instance, 
(owing to his responsibility,) a strong interest to decide justly ? 

There remains active aptitude. ‘To a certain extent, undoubtedly, 
this quality may be secured before an individual is appointed a judge, 
namely, the necessary physical strength to enable him to go through 
the fatigues of his office. The election by hazard, however, again 
prevents the certainty of the juror possessing even thus much. But 
in addition to this, there is another requisite sort of labour included 
under this head, and which can only be secured after their appoint- 
ment, and this is, that mental labour which is necessary in order to 
obtain correct information as to any particular matter of fact, not 
only to enable a judge to distinguish between one set of evidence 
and another that may be brought forward, but also, supposing that 
evidence not satisfactory, by means of questioning the witnesses, to 
extract further evidence if possible. To ensure this sort of exertion, 
a stimulus, as I stated above, must be provided. This stimulus on 
the part of the single judge is threefold: first, requiring him to give 
his reasons for his judgment, which he could not do unless he had 
paid attention to the case; second, the operation of the moral or 
popular sanction, which, in his situation, would act with peculiar 
force ; and thirdly, his responsibility, which makes him liable to be 
displaced, and punished still further, if necessary, in case his mis- 
conduct should be thought to merit it. Neither of these, however, 
can be brought to bear against jurors. They are not responsible ; they 
give no reasons; they have no interest to exert themselves, What 
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says experience? Why, it is notorious to all those who are in the 
habit of frequenting our courts of justice, that the manner in which 
juries, for the most part, comport themselves, is a disgrace to any 
thing like civilized judicature ; and this disgraceful conduct extends 
even to criminal cases. Is it any thing out of the way,—is it any 
thing uncommon, in cases where a man’s life is at stake, to see half 
of the jurymen fast asleep, and the other half thinking about follow- 
ing the same edifying line of conduct? The office is to them a dead 
bore ; they are wasting that time which they would be glad to spend 
in their own shops. How then can it be expected that they can 
enter, heart and hand, into the merits of the cases which are brought 
before them? In the majority of cases they are guided by the judge ; 
and, in those cases in which they do not deign to listen to him, gene- 
rally exhibit the most complete disregard of the evidence which has 
been brought before them. 

There is another point which, however insignificant it may ap- 
pear when taken separately, ought to have some weight when it is 
considered in conjunction with those already urged; and this is 
promptitude of decision, without which the principal end of judicature 
itself might be frustrated. In the case of the single judge, he sums 
up, states his reasons, and decides at once; here the delay is reduced 
to its minimum: in the case of the jury, on the contrary, supposing 
they really take part in the business, a vast quantity of time may be 
wasted, and oftentimes is wasted, in their consultations, before they 
can ail agree to the same verdict ; with this unnecessary delay, too, 
come its inseparable companions—unnecessary vexation and expense. 
This must always happen, even were juries, in other respects, the re- 

. verse of what I have endeavoured to show them to be. 

To sum up: the system of trial by jury affords no security for inte- 
grity, intelligence, or exertion on the part of those in whom the state 
has vested the power of deciding the most important questions which 
can effect the individuals of the community. 

It is not to be wondered at, that, in defence of an institution of so 
long standing, and one held in such veneration for that very reason, 
Various specious arguments should have been urged. Some of these 
I think it necessary to advert to. It has been said, that the jury 
must be impartial, inasmuch as it is chosen by chance: now, grant- 
ing this, it is no more in favour of juries than of a single judge, for 
he might be chosen by the same means; but I have shown that so 
far from their being necessarily impartial, that partiality cannot be 
prevented as juries are at present constituted, whereas in the case of 
the single judge it can be prevented most effectually. 

Another argument is, that there is something arbitrary in leaving 
the decision to one man, whereas jurors are many, and instantly mix 
with the people. Arbitrary is undoubtedly a word that is in bad 
odour; but if it means any thing it means this—the doing any thing 
without consulting any rule or reason, but merely because it is the 
will of the individual doing the act. The single judge is forced to 
be guided by rule and reason: are juries equally obliged to be thus 
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guided ? In how far they are thus guided is sufficiently known. The 
word arbitrary, then, if it means any thing, is misplaced. As to 
mixing with the people, this is a strange thing to urge in their favour. 
It is this one thing, more than any other, which I most find fault 
with; it is this which prevents their being restrained by any sort of 
control. Were they a permanent body there would be some sort of. 
responsibilty ; they would be forced to make themselves masters of 
the case brought before them, in order to decide upon it according to 
its merits ; otherwise they would incur the odium of the public, to 
whom they would soon become personally known, which odium it is 
not probable they would willingly like to incur. But even on this 
favourable supposition the jury is useless, for it would do no more than 
might be done by a single judge. If the jury were permanent, it 
may be said the Government might wish to corrupt it in certain cases, 
and from its permanence would be likely to succeed; but this is 
nothing more than the Government can do at present; that is, they 
have the same chance of success in corrupting them, for it would 
be very easy to ascertain the names of the jury before the trial came 
on; and, moreover, if they were permanent, the moral sanction would 
have such a check upon them, that it is doubtful whether a Govern- 
ment would not tind less difficulty in corrupting a temporary jury, 
which cannot be acted upon in the same manner by public opinion, 
than in corrupting a permanent one, which would run the risk of in- 
curring the popular odium, 

It has been urged, that many considerations might escape one in- 
dividual, which would not be the case with juries, where so many 
heads would be at work. But I believe I have sufficiently shown 
that, although there may be many heads, few of them, if any, work 
or are capable of working; and even suppesing they did work, this 
would rather do harm than good ; what is required of them is to 
decide, but twelve men are hardly calculated to be able to decide, 
and all the same way too as one. Another evil, which must not be 
forgotten, and which of necessity attaches itself to this institution, 
were it ever so amended in other respects, is the division of their 
responsibility. They must all concur in the verdict : suppose it is an 
improper one, who is to blame? Nobody; each juror will of course 
say it was not he that recommended such a verdict ; it was'done by his 
colleagues, and he was forced into it. ‘They cannot be punished ; 
they will screen one another, and you would scarcely punish them all. 

It would be a question for further consideration as to the expe- 
diency of adopting any modification of trial by jury. At present my 
opinion is decidedly adverse to the adoption of any modification of it 
whatever. 

Notwithstanding what I have said, I should not wish to see 
jury trial abolished in this country, as things are at present consti- 
tuted ; and, for this reason, namely, because in poltdical cases it 
serves as a check, however inadequate, to the power of the crown ; 
for on occasions such as these I will give juries the credit to say, that 
a sufficient stimulus would be found, and is sometimes found, to exert 
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themselves, and not be blindly guided by the judge, a creature of the 
crown, and consequently having an interest to decide in favour of the 
ruling power. This check, as might be expected, was found very incon- 
venient, and measures were taken to get rid of it. This was done 
by restricting considerably the number of individuals capable of serv- 
ing on juries, and by giving the power of choosing them to an officer 
ot the crown. Juries so appointed were termed special juries. The 
iniquity of this system, so happily termed the packing system, was 
exposed day after day without any effect. ‘The public voice was con- 
stantly disregarded : whenever this system was complained against, 
the people were insultingly told that the Master of the Crown Otlice 
(the individual who struck the special juries) was a most respectable 
man, as if that had any thing to do with the question. All servants 
of the crown are, as a matter of course, respectable men ; but their 
respectability does not prevent them from doing that which is wrong. 
At length, what with the force of public opinion, and a desire to a cer- 
tain extent, on the part of the present ministry, really to benefit the 
people, Mr. Peel introduced his Bill, which has now passed into a 
law, and will effectually put a stop to the disgraceful system of pack- 
ing: the number of persons liable to serve is much enlarged, and the 
choice is to be made by the only possible fair way, namely, by lot. 
For the good it is likely to do in this way, namely, in serving 
as a check to the judge in political cases, and for this alone, am I 
desirous of seeing this otherwise needless and mischievous institution 
upheld. 





A SrupeEnt or LEGIsLaTION. 





SONNET. 


On! come not, Passion, with the fiends of care 
And forms that haunt the midnight of the soul ! 
Raise not the fearful tempest of despair 

Along my darken’d path! Let Faith control 
Xebellious thoughts and pangs that fiercely tear 
The pulse of life. There is a softer grief 

The lone and weary heart may learn to bear 
Calm and resign’d, ’till quick tears yield relief 
To voiceless feelings, and the bosom teems 
With holy consolations. Such may be 

Toss’d on the dark waves of Life’s stormy sea, 
The good man’s sorrow. Soon Hope’s cheerful beams 
The trusting spirit from the strife shall free, 
And gild the shadows of the mourner’s dreams ! 


Howrah Cottage. D. L, Recwarpsox, 
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LETTER ON THE NEW DUTCH COMPANY, AND ITS OPERATIONS 
IN BATAVIA, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Batavia, 30th July, 1825. 

Turoveu the kindness of my friends, I have been regu- 
larly furnished with the Oriental Herald from its commencement, 
which has, I believe, excited almost as lively an interest here, as I 
understand it has done throughout all British India. It is eagerly 
inquired for on every arrival from England; and much disappoint~ 
ment felt when no new Number is brought out. I have, therefore, 
to prevent disappointment in future, requested my friends at home to 
subscribe for it on my account, and should really feel obliged if it is 
in your power, without trouble or inconvenience, to aid in forwarding 
it by the earliest opportunities. 

I sincerely congratulate you on the success of this work, and trust 
the good cause you so ably advocate, will soon excite that interest in 
the British public which its importance demands ; while they, in the 
bosoms of their families, with every comfort around them, are enjoy- 
ing and appreciating the blessings of liberty, they ought not to be 
indifferent to the calls of those enterprising spirits, who have quitted 
such homes for distant and ungenial regions, in quest of fame and 
fortune, ‘nor suffer the scourge of Oriental despotism to be added te 
the natural dangers and difliculties they must unavoidably encounter, 
If it were incontestably the interest of Great Britain that this should 
be the case, it would be their duty to endure it without repining; 
but when it is at best but a doubtful policy, mainly insisted on, and 
supported by an interested monopoly Company, whose want of skill, 
even in their commercial affairs, compelled them, when exposed to 
the fair competition of their countrymen, to quit the field almost 
without a struggle, and whose judgment, therefore, on more import- 
ant matters must certainly be very questionable; it surely is worthy 
of serious consideration, whether such a system, so supported, which 
deprives Britons, and not unworthy ones, of their dearest rights, and 
places them beyond the pale of British laws, should endure. 

I observe with regret, that while your correspondents from all other 
parts of India are numerous, respectable and intelligent, you have 
not one from Java, and are consequently obliged to have recourse to 
the daily press for intelligence from hence ; thus you frequently insert, 
under the head of Java and Batavia, what is really news to us, and 
not unfrequently ina spirit and language as unfair as it is generally 
incorrect. For instance, in your Number for December 1824, you 
say that the Java Government in their embarrassments applied to 
the English merchants of Batavia for a loan, and were refused, be- 
cause of their laying on high duties, &c.; now I assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that they ever did apply to the English merchants 
of Batavia for a loan. That their finances have been embarrassed 
for some time, and still are so, is no secret; and it is well known 
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that they have borrowed from several Dutch houses, and one Eng- 
lish house, established in Batavia. It is also generally reported that 
their agents in British India raised a loan for them last year, but 
whether to the extent of one or five millions of rupees, is not known. 
I cannot, however, believe the amount could have been considerable, 
as it has afforded no apparent relief to their finances. I regret my 
inability, even if I enjoyed leisure, to furnish you with a monthly 
summary of what occurs here; still, for the sake of truth, and in com- 
mon fairness to those amongst whom our lot is cast, I will endeavour 
occasionally to communicate such passing events as may be important 
or interesting to some of your numerous readers. And as the new 
Dutch Company has excited considerable interest here, I shall com- 
mence with them. 

The accounts brought out by their China ship, the Jorina, of the 
measures taken by his Netherlands Majesty with regard to this Com- 
pany, in place of holding out any prospects of relief to the finances of 
this Government, threatened them with inevitable ruin. 

It is said that the minister for the colonies had entered into a con- 
tract with the Company, on the 6th March last, to deliver to them 
all the coffee of the Preauger Regencies and Buitenzorg (at least 
80,000 peculs annually) for twelve years, at the rate of 23 guilders 
per pecul, to commence six months after the date of the contract, or 
on the 6th September next. This is a sad blow to the prosperity of 
the colony, as it at once deprives the trade of one-third of the returns, 
and the Government of upwards of one million of their revenue. It 
will also oblige the Government, if they mean to keep faith with the 
public, to call in about six millions of treasury-notes now in circula- 
tion, payable twelve months after date, with 9 per cent, interest, but 
receivable into the treasury at all times in payment of produce pur- 
chased at the Government sales. Now, as there can, after Septem- 
ber, be no sales of any consequence, the notes, unless speedily re- 
deemed, must soon be at a discount. 

I believe, by the constitution of the Netherlands, no exclusive pri- 
vileges can be granted either to individuals or companies ; and when 
this Company was first established, their charter declared, that they 
were to have no exclusive privileges, but were to be allowed a pre- 
Serence of all Government freights. Now, however, we find that 
this preference has not only been converted into an exclusive right, 
but that the Colonial Department are determined to make freights 
for the benefit of the Company. I shall give you an example of how 
they have commenced, from which it may easily be inferred how it 
is likely to end. 

In 1817, 1818, and 1819, when ships generally came out almost 
empty, this Government requested the Colonial Department to send 
them out as many bricks as the ships coming to Java would take (as 
ballast) free of freight ; at the same time, and for some time after, they 
continued sending indents for stores and supplies which were then 
required ; but as very little attention was paid to those indents, they 
were discontinued, and the supplies provided on the spot. Now, 
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however, when they must have been aware that the articles then in- 
dented for were either already provided, or no longer necessary, to 
make business for the Company and freight for their ships, they hand 
over those indents to them, and they send them out on account of 
Government invoices, 25 to 35 per cent. higher than private invoices, 
for the same description of articles. But this is uot sufficient; they 
must also gain by their freights, and I shall give you one example of 
how this is done. The Company charter the Rotterdams Well- 
varen, out and home, for 55,000 guilders. On this vessel the Go- 
vernment ship bricks and other articles which the Government no 
longer require, at a rate of freight which gives the Company 52,000 
guilders out, after landing this valuable cargo!! The ship imme- 
diately takes on board produce for Holland on private account, which 
gives her a freight home of 45,000 guilders. 

In this manner the new Company have already claims on this 
Government for upwards of one million of rupees, for articles they 
do not now require, and which, if sold, would not realize half the 
amount. 

Having now given the Company all the Government coffee at two- 
thirds of its value, what is to prevent their giving them the spices of 
the Moluccas, and the tin of Banka, on the same terms; and if they 
should still lose, as it is probable they will, making greater reductions 
in the price, until at last they get them for almost nothing? I firmly 
believe they would get the colonies altogether, were it not more ad- 
vantageous for them that the charge of governing should fall on the 
nation ; for, deprived of all their most available resources, this must ~ 
ultimately be the case. 

I should like to know what possible advantage the Netherlands ex- 
pects to derive from this Company, to counterbalance all the mischiefs 
this system is likely to entail upon it ? 

His Netherlands Majesty is reputed an upright and a good man. 
His having so large an interest in this Company, and being ina 
measure chief Koopman, was therefore considered as a guarantee 
against their obtaining exclusive privileges; for, possessed of such 
virtues, it was not to be supposed that, as king, he would permit the 
interests of the country to be sacrificed in a tenfold degree for the 
advantage of a Company in which his private interest did not amount 
to one-tenth. Whoever, therefore, has given such counsel to his 
Majesty, by whatever motives he may have been actuated, can hardly 
be looked upon in any other light than as an enemy to his sovereign, and 
a traitor to his country; and it this system is persevered in, the na- 
tion will have more and more cause to regret their surrender of the 
colonies, without control, to his majesty’s management. 

We learn also, that the colonial minister has contracted with the 
Company for a loan of eight millions of guilders on account of this 
Government, to be paid by instalments, and finally closed in Decem- 
ber 1826. This loan, I understand, is to be repaid to the Company 
by means of the coffee which they have contracted for. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 8, Y 
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In the present state of the finances, the eight millions, if imme- 
diately sent here in specie, would afford a temporary relief, and no 
more, because the Company, by getting the coffee, deprive the Go- 
vernment of upwards of two and a-half millions of their annual re- 
yenue, which would soon involve them in new and greater difficulties. 
But I fear our ill-fated, and much abused colony, will not even 
experience this short reprieve, and that the measures intended by our 
Government for the restoration of the finances. and the general 
benefit of the colony, managed as they have been by the Colonial 
Department, will only increase their embarrassments and accelerate 
their ruin, 

I am satisfied that the loan from the Company to this Government 
will be accounted for to them by the Colonial Department, nearly as 
follows : 

1. Paid adyances made on account of the Java Government for 
troops and stores sent them to this date, and for civil and 
military pensions and salaries paid on their account in 
Europe - ~ - - Guilders, 2,000,000 
2. Amount required to provide like disbursements on account of 
the colonies for 1825 and 1826 - 1,000,000 


3. Amount to be paid to Great Britain on account of the colonies 

100,000/. w . ° . ‘ 1,200,000 
4. Amount of the Company’s claims against this Government 

for goods and bricks indented for many years ago, but now 

no longer required - - - - 1,000,000 
5. Amount of claims which, by the aid of their interest at home, 

they will in all probability have against this Government, 

before December 1816, for bricks and other valuable stores 1,500,000 


6. Amount which, to save appeeanem, may pichage al sent out 
in specie - - 1,300,000 


8,000,000 


Thus, of the eight millions raised to relieve their embarrassments, 
this Government may probably get one million in cash; and this 
supply costs them a sacrifice of 10 to 11 guilders per pecul on their 
coffee, or one million of guilders annually, and deprives them of up- 
wards of two and a-half millions of annual revenues, until the Com- 
pany has been repaid. 

It is necessary, however, that I should give you a short sketch of 
the finances of this Government, that their present state may be 
better understood. 

I believe their revenue, in 1821, amounted nearly to twenty-eight 
millions of India guilders, but unfortunately, at that time, unexpected 
contingencies made their expenses considerably exceed thirty millions. 
Since that period, their revenue, from various causes, has been de- 
creasing, and does not at present, I believe, much exceed twenty-two 
millions, while their expenses exceed twenty-six millions ; and by the 
judicious management of the colonial minister, their revenue will 
now be reduced below twenty millions, while their expenses will per- 
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haps be increased, for they continue to send out hordes of civil and 
military servants to be employed here, although repeatedly informed 
that employment could not be found for those already sent. 

The Commissioners-General, who took over the colonies from the 
English, brought out with them two millions of Netherlands guilders. 
To make the most of these, a proclamation declared them equal to 
Java rupees, and they were accordingly issued at 30 stivers, in place 
of 26, their real value. By this miserable expedient, which has 
deranged the circulation—banished all other coins, caused the great- 
est inconvenience, and must in the sequel involve the Government in 
serious loss—they gained at the time about 270,000 rupees. They 
also issued five millions of rupees in paper currency, and some years 
afterwards the Government began issuing treasury-notes, in anticipa- 
tion of their revenue, but which are now said to amount to six mil- 
lions. Besides the paper in circulation, they owe to public institu- 
tions, and to individuals in the island, upwards of two millions, and 
to the Government at home two millions more. Thus, it appears, 
that their expenditure, since the restoration of the colonies in 1816, 
to this date, has exceeded their income seventeen millions, or an 
average of nearly two millions per annum. ‘ 

With the expenses increasing and the revenue decreasing, through 
the measures of the Colonial Department, how long, I should like to 
know, can such a state of things continue ? 

The one per cent. which his Majesty’s gross share of the direct 
national sacrifice scarcely amounts to, will afford him but poor con- 
solation when the ruin of the colonies has been accomplished ; and I 
should think his advisers, whether actuated by enmity to our worthy 
Governor-General, as is generally believed here, or a desire to in- 
gratiate themselves with his Majesty, by aiding his Commercial Com- 
pany, will in due time receive their reward. 

The Baron Vander Capellen is well known in Europe as a noble- 
man of the highest principle and honour ; and during the long period 
of his administering the government of these colonies, he has gained 
the esteem, and I may even say affection, of all under his rule, for, to 
the qualities already mentioned, he adds the greatest benevolence of 
disposition, and a strict love of justice tempered with mercy. 

Yet, although entertaining the highest regard and esteem for this 
amiable nobleman personally, as every one who has the honour to 
know him must do, I am far from justifying or attempting to de- 
fend many acts of his public administration. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that he came out a perfect stranger to these countries, 
and was strongly recommended for advice and assistance to men who 
had been educated in the old monopoly school, and who, having been 
long shut up in Java, and almost totally excluded for many years 
from all intercourse with the civilized world, were ignorant of the ad- 
vancement in knowledge that had taken place, and bigoted in favour 
of the old system. 

It was consequently towards the re-establishment of this system 
that these “ old experienced servants of the former Company” di- 
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rected their whole energies, and urging their long residence and 
great experience, they always prognosticated the greatest danger to 
the colony.should their advice be neglected. 

It is for yielding to such counsel that the Governor-General is 
most to blame, for had he possessed the fortitude and firmness to 
shake off those antiquated advisers, who are at least a century be- 
hind himself in every branch of knowledge, and been guided by his 
own excellent judgment and enlightened views, these colonies would 
at this moment have been in a very different situation. 

As soon as his Excellency and some of the most enlightened of his 
council began to perceive the effects, and to doubt the wisdom and 
even policy of the measures these “ old servants of the old Com- 
pany” had advised, some of them embarked for Europe, and, to the 
astonishment of every one in this part of the world, have actually 
prevailed on his Majesty to establish this new Company; which, 
from the rapid progress it has already made, will soon be what the 
old Company was, and will, no doubt, be as successful, but more ex- 
peditious, in reducing the colony to a similar state of bankruptcy and 
beggary. 

It is gratifying, however, even at this late period, to observe the 
Governor-General divesting himself of the baneful influence of such 
counsel, and adopting a more liberal course ; and it is also a satis- 
faction to find him aided and supported in such measures by some 
enlightened members of his council, who, like himself, are now aware 
of the ruin brought on the colonies by the measures hitherto pursued, 
and are convinced, that it is only by pursuing a liberal system that 
they can ever become wealthy in themselves, or serviceable to the 
mother country. 

As a commencement, I have much pleasure in handing you the 
enclosed proclamation, dated the 12th instant, establishing a general 
entrepot system on such sound and liberal principles, as cannot fait to 
prove eminently beneficial to these colonies, and to all connected 
with them, Here it has excited a very lively sensation, being hailed as 
the dawn of an enlightened policy; in short, it is looked upon as the 
natural ofispring of the Governor-General, whose sound judgment and 
liberal principles, influenced by a most benevolent disposition, would 
long since have adopted such measures had he been free from the 
trammels of the European Government, and the antiquated and bigoted 
advisers they recommended to him, and left to the free exercise of his 
own excellent understanding. 

Scarcely a month ago our commerce was as lethargic as if it had 
been under the influence of the Batavia fever. It had been for some 
time back in this state, and was daily becoming worse ; for the mea- 
sures pursued were so effectually destroying it, that it was doubtful 
whether Government, amongst the other advantages of their trade 
with Japan, had not also imported and adopted the commercial policy 
of that country. 

The recent accounts of the rise in the price of colonial produce in 
Europe, together with the proclamation of the 12th instant, have 
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changed the face of affairs. Considerable activity at this moment 
prevails, and many schemes are in contemplation to avail of the ad- 
vantages which the entrepot system holds out to the merchants of the 
colony. 

You will observe that Anjer (our entrepdt establishment) is situ- 
ated in the Straits of Sunda, that gateway of the Archipelago, 
which more directly conducts towards the high-road to the Western 
World, and through which, consequently, the principal part of the 
trade carried on from thence with the Archipelago and the countries 
bounding it, passes. It is at Anjer that the dangers and difficulties 
of the western navigator may be said to commence, and there he 
would no doubt gladly terminate his voyage could he procure the pro~ 
ducts he required, even at an enhanced price ; for the saving to him 
in time and insurance, independent of the danger and uncertainty at- 
tending what is called a trading voyage, would thereby be considerable. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that our colonial craft will soon be 
actively employed throughout the Archipelago, bartering the fabrics 
of Europe and America for the products of these different countries, 
which can now be landed in our entrepots, and await a favourable 
opportunity of disposing of them. The colonial craft have many ad- 
vantages over the vessels of Europe and America, in an intercourse 
with these countries. These vessels are generally of a more con- 
venient size, the captains and officers are, from experience, more in- 
timately acquainted with the intricacies of the navigation, and, by 
speaking the language, communicate directly with the parties who 
conduct the business; and when a misunderstanding arises, are able 
to explain and adjust it. ‘The crews being generally a mixture of 
natives of continental India and of the Archipelago, are less likely to 
give offence; but, on the other hand, they are certainly less capable 
of defence than a European crew. The danger from pirates is, 
however, much more talked of than it deserves, for there is scarcely 
an instance of a vessel, well appointed and armed, being captured. 
The brig General de Kock would not have been captured had not 
her ammunition failed, and perhaps not even then, if the pirates had 
not been encouraged to persevere in their attack, by perceiving her 
dastardly commander and officer jump overboard and swim off to 
save themselves. It is not therefore unreasonable to expect, at no 
distant period, to see the, principal part of the intercolonial trade 
conducted by our colonial craft, and the vessels of Europe and 
America procuring both a ready market for their outward, and all 
the products they require for their return, cargoes at our entrepots, 
and thus considerably diminishing the duration, uncertainty, and 
dangers of their voyages. 

In the beginning of this month, coffee was dull of sale in Batavia 
at 11 to 12 drs. per pecul, and the market generally was heavy, few 
sales or exchanges taking place. Silver dollars were selling at 17 
per cent., silver currency at an agio of three per cent. on the paper, 
and no bills procurable on England and India, and very few on Hol- 
land at 40 to 42 strs., six months’ sight, 
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A respectable mercantile house in this place received accounts of 
the rise of colonial produce in Europe early this month, and secured 
about 20,000 peculs of coffee before it was generally known. The 
accounts were brought by the brig Comet, which landed her letters 
at Anjer, and reported there as an American from New York bound 
for Singapore, so that no one was aware of a late arrival from 
Europe. She is said to have made a passage of 93 days, and must 
therefore have left early in April. The moment she arrived in Ba- 
tavia Roads, (which, however, she did not do for some days after her 
arrival at Anjer,) and was known to have come from England, the 
price of produce rapidly rose; and letters from London to the middle 
ot March arriving, via Holland, soon after, the price of coffee rose to 
14 and 15 drs.; and 10,000 peculs, sold at the Government sale on 
the 9th instant, averaged, with vendu charges, drs, 15, 30 cts. per 
pecul, At Samarang, the prices of coffee also rose from 19 rs. to 
29 rs.; but by the last accounts it had subsided again to 24 and 
26 rs. Here it has also had a reaction, and may now be quoted at 
13 to 134. The demand for silver and paper currency to send to the 
eastward for the purchase of coflee, made the agio rise as high as 
eight per cent. on the one, and one per cent. on the other, in ex- 
change for treasury-notes, which are not current in those markets. 
Silver dollars are at present at an agio of 25 per cent., occasioned by 
the demands of the Chinese for remittances to their families by the 
junks, which are preparing to depart for China. 

I also hand you an extra Gazette published this day, detailing 
the operations of the army in the Celebes, under the command of 
General Van Grew, by which you will perceive that the expedition 
to Macassar has been eminently successful, and that the General ex- 
pected to return to Java soon after his Jast despatch. 

The eastern post has brought accounts of a disturbance at Djocjo- 
carta, the nature and extent of which is not yet ascertained. General 
de Kock (our Commander-in-Chief and Lieutenant-Governor) set 
off for that place on the evening of the 26th, for the purpose of 
amicably adjusting the matter if it appeared to originate in mis- 
understanding, or of crushing it at once, should that be necessary. 
In the present state of the Native powers, there is nothing serious to 
be apprehended, if they are properly dealt with, for they neither pos- 
sess the intelligence or energy to arrange and organize a simultaneous 
rising, which alone could endanger the safety of the colony. I sin- 
cerely hope and trust his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief may 
be successful in adjusting the matter without proceeding to extremes. 
It was impossible to send any one better calculated to conciliate these 
people, and inspire confidence, than General de Kock; for the 
urbanity and mildness of his disposition, his inviolable good faith, 
and strict love of impartial justice, are universally known and ap- 
preciated by the Natives as well as Europeans of Java, while they 
are, at the same time, well aware of his high military talents, and 
his power to repress them by force, if necessary. 

A Resipent at Batavia. 





NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE BOMBAY ARMY, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—By letters from Bombay of August last, it appears that the 
new arrangements sent out by the Court of Directors for their armies 
at the three Presidencies, have not only produced disgust and great 
dissatisfaction, but have had such a demoralizing effect, that discip- 
line in some of the Native regiments is entirely lost. The scarcity of 
European officers on the Bombay side of India, is such, that many of 
the corps have not more than four or five present for duty; and with 
these are included commanding-officer, adjutant, and quartermaster. 
Two of the regiments have, for some time past, been commanded by 
their adjutants, having under them two or three youngsters just 
landed as cadets, and posted to do duty as ensigns. But the want of 
European officers is not the only evil fglt by the Bombay army, frowi 
. the injudicious interference of the Court of Directors. In consequence 
of the great demand for troops, there not being sufficient for a relief 
at any of the principal stations, a representation was forwarded from 
Government to the India House, in August 1824, for, permission to 
raise four regiments for the line, stating the impossibility of carrying 
on the military duties of the establishmeut without this augmentation. 
The answer from those heaven-born Wellingtons of Leadenhall-street 
was every way worthy of themselves. They, of course, in their wis- 
dom, knew better than either the Commander-in-Chief or the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, whether troops were wanted or not, as also the 
description of troops required. ‘They knew that their own irregulars 
at the India House were most excellent soldiers, though only drilled 
thirteen times a-year; [vide Debate in last month’s Herald ;] and no 
doubt imagined that soldiers could be made with as little trouble in 
India. ‘This is a mere supposition of my own, from the circumstance 
of their having decided that irregulars should be the order of the day 
at Bombay. Four provincial extra battalions were raised; thus not 
only shamefully disappointing the just hopes and expectations of the 
European officers of the Bombay army to promotion, but adding to the 
difficulties already experienced ; for these corps must have European 
officers from the line, if it was only to put a few hundred rupees a 
month in the pockets of a favoured few. Sir Charles Colville, as 
became his duty as Commander-in-Chief, protested against the mea- 
sure; but Mr. Elphinstone’s independence was not proof against his 
fears of giving offence to his honourable masters. Besides, being a 
poor man, who cannot afford to lose his situation, he is surrounded by 
hundreds of cousins sixteen times removed; and these extra bat- 
talions add greatly to his private patronage. Regiments of the line, of 
course, fall to officers according to seniority; but here the Governor 
may give them to any hungry subaltern, With all Lord Amherst’s 
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failings, (and no one can dispute them,) the European officers of the 
Bombay army would, at this present moment, prefer a little of his 
independence (as shown on the occasion of the late augmentation to 
the Native army on the Bengal establishment) to Mr. Elphinstone’s 
obsequiousness. 

In the event of a war breaking out on the western side of India, and 
which I doubt not has taken place ere this, not one-third of the Bom- 
bay army could take the field effective in European officers ; and this 
could only be done by taking them from the regiments left in garrison, 
leaving these regiments under the control and management of their 
Native officers, to the utter annihilation of every thing essential to the 
efficiency of a Native corps. The impolicy of sending strange officers 
on service with a Native regiment, cannot be too strongly enforced. 
It is well known that they do not possess the confidence of the 
sepoys, and are invariably considered intruders. The suspicion 
which attaches to them the officers seek not to remove: they are 
there against their inclination, and care not how soon they rejoin their 
own regiments. : 

It is well known what Native troops are, without European officers 
to head them; I therefore do not suppose it requires any argument 
to prove what they must be under those who unfortunately have lost 
their confidence ; but, if necessary, I could point out its fatal effects 
in numerous instances, some of which I have, during a period of 
twenty-five years’ service, witnessed myself; but at present I fear to 
take up your time and space, having already been led on far beyond’ 
my original intention. 
A SupscriBer. 
Hull, 9th January, 1826. 


P.S.—Will you allow me to call your attention, in your future 
Herald, to a more enlarged and correct report of India Promotions, 
Appointments, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, as also a List of Pas- 
sengers going and returning. ‘This is not certainly interesting to your 
readers in India; but bear in mind, that many of your friends there 
visit England on furlough, and rely, like myself, on the Herald for 
information on these subjects. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


Our Correspondent is, perhaps, hardly aware that we havea very large class 
of readers in England, as well as nearly the whole of those in India, to whom 
these details are not only devoid of interest, but who consider every additional 
page devoted to their iusertion as so much ‘taken from the space required for 
more generally interesting information. Our desire is to satisfy all parties, 
if that be practicable ; and where that is impossible, to consult, in the words 
of our motto, the greatest good of the greatest number, and that for the 
greatest length of time,’ 
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CRAWFURD’S MISSION TO SIAM AND COCHIN CHINA. ! 


Aw account of this mission from the pen of Dr. Crawfurd himself 
would have been more acceptable, and no doubt more useful to the 
public than the work now before us; but in the absence of such ac- 
count, (which is however expected in due time from that distinguished 
historian of Eastern affairs,) the present is highly worthy of attention. 
Mr. Finlayson, from whose journal it is formed, was the medical officer 
and naturalist of the mission—a situation for which he appears to 
have been well qualified. Having, shortly after its return to Ben- 
gal, been obliged to sail for Europe on account of the state of his 
health, he died on the passage home, and the present volume has in 
consequence been published under the able superintendance of Sir S. 
Raffles. It “ does not profess” to give an account of the official 
proceedings of the mission “ further than met the author’s observation 
in common with others who were present on the occasion ;” and its 
object is to throw light on the country and character, institutions and 
habits, of the people generally. 

It was once proposed to have added an appendix, with plates illus- 
trativeof the subjects of natural history collected during the voyage, (and 
which have heen deposited in the Museum of the East India Com- 
pany,) but the publisher objected to this plan, on account of the ad- 
ditional expense it would have incurred. ‘The utility of this volume 
has thus been impaired by restricting it in- that department wherein 
the author was best qualified to afford valuable information. For as 
to “ the character, institutions, and habits of the people,” neither his 
previous course of study, nor opportunities of observation, seem to 
have fitted him much to enlighten the public. He appears to have 
visited these countries with almost as little knowledge of their previous 
history as if he had been on the first voyage of discovery which 
reached their shores ; and while there, he and his companions were 
generally cooped up in their vessels, or circumscribed within very nar- 
row bounds, by the jealousy of the people. Lastly, his situation was 
not such as to afford him the means of appreciating correctly the pos 
litical proceedings of the mission; and Dr. Crawfurd’s reputation, as 
a diplomatist, is consequently liable to suffer not a little from the ea- 
parte statements of a spectator, who, judging from a superficial view 
of affairs, was evidently very liable to judge erroneously. 

The editor, indeed, seems fully aware of this, when, in his intro- 
duction, he remarks, that partly to avoid expense, and ‘ partly in con- 
sequence of its being understood that Mr. Crawfurd, to whom the charge 
of the mission was intrusted, himself meditates a work on the subject,” 
it has been “‘ deemed advisable not to eularge, im this place, on the 
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public objects and results of the mission,” &c. This forbearance has 
not been imitated by the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ which, in an article on 
the subject, that appears to have been printed before the work re- 
viewed was itself published, as both came out so nearly about the 
same time, does not scruple to condemn the conduct of Dr. Crawfurd 
on the strength of Mr. Finlayson’s remarks on the mission. But, 
knowing how frequently the ‘ Quarterly’ has allowed itself to be the 
vehicle of the spleen or jealousy of a rival, the public will form their 
own conclusions on this article. We are glad that it has appeared so 
early, as it affords us an opportunity, in noticing this work, of doing 
justice to an individual on whom the Review has attempted to throw 
a degree of discredit which appears to be quite undeserved. 

The object of the mission was, to establish certain commercial trea- 
ties with some of the states between the British territories and China ; 
and because the attempt proved abortive, the Reviewer boldly assumes 
that the failure was occasioned by want of management or dignity on 
the part of the envoy. We shall show, however, that the causes lay 
much deeper, and were of such a nature as, perhaps, no efforts or 
ability of Dr. Crawfurd, or any other individual, however highly 
qualified, could have overcome. ‘The difficulties with which he had to- 
struggle were not peculiar to his mission; they have been experienced 
by other British envoys for many years past at almost every court in 
Asia. It is of great importance, therefore, to inquire what is the 
true reason that our countrymen receive so unwelcome a reception 
from the independent sovereigns of the East ? 

Captain Symes, when sent on an embassy to Ava in 1795, was, with 
great difficulty, admitted to the honour of an audience of the Burman 
monarch. Among other reasons which he states for this slight thrown 
upon his public character, he says, that his honourable masters were 
represented to have ‘‘ first visited India as merchants, and afterwards 
invaded it as usurpers;” and that the Governor-General, being a 
subordinate authority, could not with propriety send an embassy to an 
independent sovereign. ‘This last, however, seems to have been 
rather a point of etiquette taken up by the court to avoid the necessity 
of urging the more offensive reason before mentioned. For, as pro- 
vincial embassies are quite common in the East, and there was at that 
very time at the Burmese court a deputation from one of the provin- 
cial Governors of China, which was honoured with an audience, it 
could have been no solid objection to the agent of the Governor-Ge- 
neral that he was delegated by subordinate authority. But, as a cri- 
terion of the comparative respect in which they were held, Captain 
Symes states, his having discovered, that at his audience, ‘ the Chi- 
nese deputies had taken possession of those seats which, according to 
etiquette that had been agreed upon, the English gentlemen were to 
have occupied.” He then intimates that this supersession of his rank 
by the Chinese provincial deputies, was meant to mark the degree of 
estimation in which he and his party were held ; as “ it was followed 
by circumstances which left no room to suppose that any act relating 
to external forms was either accidental or unpremeditated,” 
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Among their forms, it is observable, that at court, inquiry was made 
regarding the King of England ; but it seems to have been considered 
derogatory to mention even the name of the Company or their Go- 
vernor ; and afterwards, when the Burmese monarchs reply to the said 
Governor’s letter was delivered to the envoy, the Burmese courtiers 
were so ashamed of this degree of condescension, that they could 
hardly be brought to utter the humiliating confession, that it was a 
letter from the King to the Governor-General of India 

Captain Hiram Cox, who was sent as envoy to Ava soon after, on the 
part of the East India Company, was no better received ; the Burmese 
court still retaining the notion, that his honourable employers were in 
the habit of approaching first in the peaceful guise of merchants, and 
then assuming the character of usurpers. (p. 400.) By a passage in 
his journal, (p, 273,) it appears that the very name of “ the Company” 
is regarded there as so derogatory, that its own servant and repre- 
sentative was ashamed of it. Captain Cox says, “ the term his Majesty 
uses to designate me is that of Gocouncy, or the Company; and, 
as he has given the same title to a scoundrel of a Musulman, who has 
purchased from his courtiers the exclusive privilege of trade at Ran- 
goon, and has been practising a thousand infamous tricks there, I 
therefore do not mean to admit of the use of the term Gogouncy asa 
proper designation for me.” The pernicious effects of this monopoly, 
no doubt, gave the Burman nation a just idea of the character of the 
English ‘“* Gogouncy,” and may serve to show that companies, with 
exclusive privileges, cannot be respected in any part of the world, 
In Persia, it is well known, the opinion entertained of our Gogouncy 
is not more respeciful ; consequently, Sir John Malcolm wisely de- 
clined to place himself in the humiliating capacity of its representa- 
tive at that court, where he could only have expected to meet with 
mortification and disappointment. 

If Dr. Crawturd is to be blamed, therefore, it is for accepting of 
the office of ambassador on the part of the Company, which he must 
have known exposed him to mortification and disappointment among 
Eastern nations. But there is this to be said in his defence, that 
while our Indian possessions continue to be under the present form of 
Government, it is the only authority from which he could expect to 
be delegated on such a mission. He may, therefore, justly claim 
some degree of praise for volunteering to encounter the odium at- 
tached to his employers, with the laudable object of extending the 
bounds of commerce. The Marquis of Hastings, then at the head of 
the Government of Bengal, could hardly have selected another indi- 
vidual so well qualified tor the task, or one so intimately acquainted 
with the commercial relations of Asia. Such a person was best able to 
appreciate the difficulties he had to overcome, in endeavouring to re- 
store that friendly intercourse with Europeans which had been de- 
stroyed by the misconduct of the monopoly companies. Of this mis- 
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conduct, Siam itself, to which the mission was directed, furnishes an 
instance which cannot be passed over. 

The English, soon after their first appearance in India, settled a 
factory at Siam, and carried on with that country a beneficial inter- 
course. They soon, however, in their usual way, declared it expen- 
sive and unprofifable, and withdrew it. This was the practice of the 
monopolists, when they found themselves unable to extort exorbi- 
tant profits. They again re-established it, and in 1688, on some idle 
pretext, removed it, and declared war against the King of Siam. 
Their object was to oblige him to expel the English free-traders, who 
were at this time in great favour in the country, and even admitted 
to situations of high honour and trust under the Siamese Govern- 
ment. ‘The sight of so much honour and prosperity enjoyed by their 
countrymen, filled the East India Company with the most malignant 
jealousy, which brought down destruction on their heads. 

The Old Company, (says Hamilton,) envying their happiness, by an arbi- 
trary command, ordered them to leave their industry and repair to Fort St. 
George to serve them, and threatened the King of Siam with a sea war if he 
did not deliver these English up, or force them out of his country. Capt. 
Weldon, one of the Company’s commanders sent to Merjee with that mes- 
sage, behaved very insolently to the Government, and killed some of the 
Siamese without any just cause. One night soon after, when Weldon was 
ashore, the Natives collected together in hopes of avenging themselves, and 
doing justice on the aggressor. But Weldon, having previous intimation of 
their design, escaped ; and, on missing him, they vented their rage and ven- 
geance on all the English they could find. The poor victims, being only guard- 
ed by their innocence, did not so much as arm themselves to withstand the 
fury of the enraged mob, so that seventy-six were massacred, and hardly 
twenty escaped. Before that fatal time the English were so beloved and 
favoured at the court of Siam, that they had places of trust conferred upon 
them, both in the civil and military branches of the Government. Mr. 
Samuel White was made Shahbundar, or custom-master, at Merjee and 
Tanacerin, and Capt. Williams was admiral of the King’s navy. 

Soon after this achievement of the Honourable Company, which 
succeeded so well in getting their countrymen massacred, the King 
of France (Louis XIV.) attempted to subvert the independence of 
Siam, through the intrigues of Constantine Falcon, a Greek by birth, 
and a man of great talents and address, who rose from the humblest 
station to hold the highest offices in the state. After these examples 
of the misconduct of Europeans, it is by no means surprising if the 
Siamese should be jealous ever after of holding any intercourse with 
them, or suffering them to obtain a footing in the country. 

Dr. Crawfurd has shown that it was equally necessary and highly 
important for the interests of commerce, to make an effort, at least, 
to conciliate the other ultra Gangetic nations, and remove the unfa- 
vourable impression left upon them by the unprincipled rapacity of 
the monopolists. 

In the countries (says he) lying between Siam and China, viz., Champa, 
Camboja, Cochin China and Tonquin, there existed at one time an intercourse 
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with Earopean nations which promised to be of the most beneficial nature. 
These countries are, without doubt, the*most highly gifted of all the Con- 
tinent of Asia, whether we consider the fertility of their soil, the variety and 
utility of their vegetable and mineral productions, the number and excel- 
lence of their harbours, their fine navigable rivers, and the extent of their 
internal navigaton, with the conveniency of their geographical position for 
an intercourse with other nations; yet they are, in point of useful inter- 
course, as little known to the great commercial nations of Europe at the 
present moment, as if they were situated in another planet. Down to the 
close of the seventeénth century, the Dutch, French and English, maintained 
a busy intercourse with them, which was discontinued from the usual causes. 
There existed no means of getting the productions of the country from its 

«intelligent and industrious inhabitants, under their natural prices, or selling 
foreign wares to them at more than they were worth, and without such aid 
the costly traffic of joint stock companies could not be conducted. 

With these considerations before us, while we cannot be surprised 
that the present mission encountered serious obstacles, we must admit 
that the attempt to remove them, however unsuccessful, was highly 
honourable to its projectors. ‘The party, consisting of Dr. Crawturd, 
agent for the Governor-General ; Captain Dangerfield, his assistant ; 
Lieut. Rutherford, engineer ; and Mr. Finlayson, physician and natu- 
ralist, with their suite, embarked at Fort William on the 21st of 
November 1821. On the 11th of next month, they came to anchor 
in the harbour of Penang ; of which island we have a magnificent de- 
scription. Its natural beauty, according to Mr. Finlayson, is rivalled 
only by the industry of the inhabitants : 

Industry, active, useful, manly and independent, seemed here to have 
found a congenial soil and fostering care. The indolent air of the Asiatic 
was thrownaside. Every arm laboured to produce some useful object, and 
every countenance, teeming with animation, seemed, as it were, directed to 
a set task. With the air they had lost even the slender form of the Asiatic ; 
and the limbs and muscularity and symmetry were those of a more ener- 
getic race. These were Chinese; a people highly valuable as settlers, by 
reason of their industrious and very regular habits; who had established, on 
this spot, the mechanical arts, on a scale which might even vie with that of 
European artists, but which we should look for in yain in any other part 
of India. 

Ile then proceeds to describe the superior neatness and comfort of 
their habitations, and points out the advantage derived by the Govern- 
ment from these sober and industrious colonists. They are said to be 
very coarse feeders, and so fond of rich food, that dogs, if in good” 
condition, are somewhat in danger from them. A!l the best meat 
and fish, and, more particularly, pork and ducks, the favourite food of 
the grave disciples of Confucius, are, at this place, the portion of the 
Chinese. In their hands, almost exclusively, is the cultivation of 
the pepper, which is one of the principal productions of the island — 
The nutmeg is said to be “ next in importance,” but it has taken 
“ upwards of twenty years to give an earnest of success, and no ex- 
portation of this article has taken place, though of the trees in the 
island, amounting to one hundred and fifty thousand, one-third was 
in a condition to bear fruit.” The produce of a single tree being 
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rated (p. 29) at one thousand nuts annually, we wish the author or 
editor had explained how it had happened that fifty millions of nuts 
a year did not exceed the consumption of so small an island, so as to 
afford some for exportation, ‘The clove and coffee plant are also culti- 
vated ; and the prince of tropic fruits, the mangosteen, is here found 
in great perfection. 

Sailing again from Penang, on the first day of the year, they arrived 
at Malacca on the 14th of January 1822. This settlement, then in 
the hands of the Dutch, appears to have presented a sad contrast with 

“the thriving activity of Prince of Wales’ Island. Here five or six 
Vessels, at the utmost, lay scattered and straggling in an extensive 
bay; there, hundreds of ships, of all descriptions, sizes and nations, — 
were seen crowded together, In Malacca, every third house was shut 
up, and appeared to be abandoned. The streets were solitary and 
deserted. Even the Chinese, of whom but few remained, seemed 
here to have forsaken their habits of industry. The place, with great 
natural advantages, and formerly, we are told, ‘* famous as a com- 
mercial emporium, under its native sovereign,” and which continued 
to be equally flourishing under the liberal system of trade and coloniza- 
tion followed by the Portuguese, has now been reduced to this mise- 
rable condition by the policy of the Dutch. Trade and agriculture 
have equally gone to ruin; so that it does not produce sufficient rice to 
support the inhabitants. This the author attributes partly to the 
existence of slavery among them, as the true cause which, wherever 
it exists, “‘ forcibly operates to check the cultivation of the more valu- 
able products of human industry.” As usual, where the natural 
stimulus to labour is taken away by robbing man of the power of 
bettering his own condition, the people are accused of incurable 
indolence ; and to this cause, (or rather e*ect,) the Dutch ascribed 
that general public decay which was really the effect of their own 
wretched system of rule. 

The best proof of this is the happy contrast presented by the rapid 
growth and flourishing condition of the settlement of Singapore, where 
the embassy next touched. Our author adds his warm testimony to 
the general voice in favour of the happy situation of this settlement. 
We have the satisfaction of being able to quote also the orthodox au- 
thority of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ in favour of this signal example of 
the blessings of free trade and colonization : 

The island of Singapore, (says the Reviewer,) has the honour of being 
the first colony in modern times, (perhaps in ancient also,) in which 
the principle of free trade has been Teclared ; and if any example were 
wanting to prove the policy of a liberal system with regard to commerce, 
we should say look at the history of Singapore. . . . . Sir Stamford 
Raffles took possession of the island, and, under a treaty concluded 
with the Chief, hoisted the British flag on the 6th of February 1819. is 
first act was to declare “ the port of Singapore a free port, and the trade 
thereof open to ships and vessels of every nation, free of duty, equally and 
alike to all.” Now mark the result. 

In the course of three month’s possession, the population increased from 
one hundred and fifty to three thousand, and in the first year to above five 
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thousand ; two years afterwards to ten thousand. In 1824, by a census not 
very accurately taken, it had risen to thirteen thousand, besides itinerants 
to the amount of three thousand ; and, in 1825, it was computed that the 
population had increased to at least fifteen thousand souls, besides upwards 
of three thousand Chinese, who, about the middle of the year, had arrived as 
settlers, in six large junks. By the latest accounts, it appears that capital 
was daily flowing in; that ten or twelve respectable mercantile houses had 
been established by Europeans, and as many by Chinese, Arabians, Indians, 
Arminians, &c. But that the principal part of the trade and manufactures, 
as well as of the agriculture of the island, was in the hands of the Chinese,» 
who also composed a large proportion of the population. That “np bull 
ing had commenced; that the banks of the river would admit of 500 t 
vessels being launched, and that an active commerce in teak timber was 
springing up with Siam. By an estimated value of the trade of Singapore, 
kept in the master attendant’s office, it has increased as follows : 


In 1822, value of exports and imports - 8,568,172 Dollars. 
1823, Do. - - - - - = = = - 13,268,397 — 
fee a as se we ee 
1825, estimated at not less than - - - 20,000,000 — 


After stating that this place was thus rapidly becoming the great 
emporium of the commerce of the East, owing not so much to its 
favourable locality, though that is excellent, as to the establishment in 
good faith of the principle of free trade; a simple provisional admini- 
stration of justice, dispensed without delay; a strict and efficient 
police, and a judicious system of granting and registering lands, (that 


is, Colonization ;) to which may be added, as most important, a large 
and liberal institution for the education of youth of whatever country 
or religion, the Review observes, ‘‘ Thus commerce and civilization, 
religion and morality, are likely to go hand in hand in this rising 
settlement, where the picture of ancient Tyre, so beautifully painted 
by Fenelon, is likely to be actually realized.” But, unfortunately, 
the same influence which formerly caused the massacre of the English 
in Siam, now clouds this fair prospect with future danger. After 
stating that gambling and cockfighting, abolished by the founder of 
the settlement, are said to have been again licensed by its present 
Governor, Mr. Crawfurd, the Review adds— 


We have heard also, and with more alarm, of a plan for annexing the 
Government of Singapore to that of Prince of Wales’ Island. We know 
the disgraceful conduct pursued by the persons in authority in that island, 
who not only laboured to thwart the views of Sir Stamford Raffles, but 
even united with the Dutch at Malacca, and encouraged them to throw 
every obstacle in the way of the establishment of Singapore, because its 
prosperity might appear to be injurious to their own island. Every species 
of misrepresentation may, therefore, be expected from that quarter; but we 
cannot believe that the Court of Directors will lightly consign to ruin, by a 
single dash of the pen, a new settlement so important, and so unprecedently 
rapid in its prosperous growth as that of Singapore : we say ruin, because 
once disturb the system on which it is founded, and to which we are pledged 
in good faith,—once. add the clogs and the fetters that beset the commerce 
of Prince of Wales’ Island,—establish duties, with all the vexations and 
impositions of a Native custom-house; and we venture to pronounce that 
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the ruin of Singapore will be as certain, as complete and as rapid, as has 
been its extraordinary rise. 


And so perish every asylum of free trade which raises its head in 
the neighbourhood of the dark dungeons of monopoly, to put our 
antient system to shame! ‘That this is the secret prayer of both the 
Dutch and the English monopolists, is but too plain, from the con- 
federacy above mentioned between the former and our loving country- 
men at Penang. But we firmly believe that, however much the 

irectors may desire to second these zealous efforts of their servants, 

ey dare not so grossly sacrifice to their private views the interests of 

eir country, knowing that, in a very few years, they must be called 
upon by the British Parliament to render an account of their steward- 
ship. Another reason urged by the Reviewer for cherishing and pro- 
tecting this colony, may be a very good argumentum ad hominem for 
any one who is a believer in the advantages of monopoly. It is as 
follows : 


We have seen, more than once, our intercourse with China exposed to 
extreme hazard, and it seems far from improbable that it may one day cease 
altogether ; for when the Company’s charter shall expire, the monopoly of 
this trade, we presume, will expire also : numbers will then flock in to sup- 
ply its place, and the greater the concourse of shipping, without any 
European residents to be responsible for the conduct of their crews, the 
greater will be the fears and jealousies of this timid Government, and the 
more frequent the quarrels with the Natives. The Company’s servants, by 
their steady conduct, and sometimes, perhaps, by a little bribery, through 
the management of the hong merchants, have hitherto been able to silence 
complaints ; but on ate merchants cannot be expected to do this, nor to 
keep the crews of their shipping in such peaceable order as is erie by 
the few which now frequent Canton. The probable result will be, that the 
Chinese will put their often-repeated threats into execution, and shut the 
ports of their country against us. In such an event, the island of Singa- 
pore would be of invaluable importance, by becoming what it has already 
begun to be, the depdt of the China trade, where the supply of tea would be 
as great, as good, and as cheap, as at Canton; we should say cheaper, as 
the extortions and heavy duties of Canton would be avoided, the Com- 
pany’s establishment become unnecessary, and the voyage out and home 
shortened two months. 


This must be admitted to be a most effectual remedy for any ap- 
prehensions that any one might entertain respecting the consequences 
of a cessation of direct intercourse with China. By this means, the 
monopolists are driven from their last retreat; as, supposing such 
apprehensions to be well founded, even this ground is now cut com- 
pletely from under their feet. The trade with China, simply by the 
aid of the principle of free trade admitted in one small island, is 
placed upon a rock which no accident can shake. But it is a mis- 
chievous delusion to suppose that the extension of this salutary prin- 
ciple to China itself would, instead of extending its benefits, have a 
contrary tendency. This is surely blowing hot and cold with the 
same breath. The truth is, that the intercourse with China has been 
repeatedly endangered, not by the free trade, but by the conduct of 
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the monopolists themselves! It is the monopoly-trade, a nuisance in 
every part of the world, which the Chinese have so often threatened 
to expel from their dominions. But we do not hear that they have 
any desire to banish from their shores the American free-traders, 
whose vessels trading to China are, we have good reason to believe, 
now more numerous by one half than those of our East India Com- 
pany. It was the monopolists, in like manner, who caused the 
dreadful extermination of the Europeans in Japan, and lost to Europe 
the most valuable part of the trade of the East. So much detested 
did they render themselves, that the servants of the English Compa 
were once obliged to disown altogether their honourable masters, a 
pretend they were free-traders, in order to obtain permission to tratlic.” 
So that, taking experience for our guide, nothing, in fact, is so well 
calculated to place the China trade on a secure foundation, as the 
removal of the monopoly, and the admission of our own free-traders to 
the same privileges so happily enjoyed by the Americans. In proof 
of this, we cannot resist the temptation to make the following extract 
from Dr, Crawfurd’s work : 


' The first appearance of an Anglo-American trader in the ports of India, 
in the year 1784, is the true era of the commencement of the fair and legi- 
timate commerce between India and the civilized nations of the West. The 
period of nearly three centuries which preceded that event, may truly be 
described as a period of delusion, in which the nations of Europe, to their 
own loss, were pursuing a mischievous phantom. During all the time of 
the American trade, it has never connected itself with any political concerns 
of the natives, never embroiled itself in their quarrels, nor has any American 
ship ever been cut off by the rudest tribe they have dealt with. In the very 
vicinage of our powerful establishments, they are now pushing their enter- 
prises in situations that we have neglected for more than a century, and by 
their conciliatory conduct, retrieving that character which their progenitors 
had lost. If it should be objected, that a period of thirty-six years does not 
afford us sufficient time to judge of the moderation of the Americans, [i.e. the 
free-traders,] and of the success of their mode of carrying on the Indian 
trade, its immeasurable advantage over the monopoly system may, at all 
events, be proved, when it is remembered that the Dutch and English 
[monopolists] had been little more’than half this time engaged in the same 
trade, when they had already quarrelled with and insulted every maritime 
i in the Indies, invaded and plundered those who had received them 
ospitably, quarrelled with and massacred one another !!! 


To return from this digression to the progress of the embassy. On 
the 14th of March they landed on the island Fukok, or Paukok, a 
large island on the coast of Cambodia, the first point they touched of 
the Cochin Chinese dominions : 

On reaching the shore, about six or seven men, armed with spears, came 
down from the village, used threatening attitudes towards the party in the 
first boat, and appeared desirous of opposing our landing. Captain 
M‘Donnel, however, leaving his arms behind, leapt on shore, and went up 
to them with the greatest confidence, showing them, at the same time, that 
he had no hostile intention towards.them. Astonished at his boldness, or 
doubting of their own valour, they immediately changed their line’ of con- 
duet, and appeared to welcome him with sincerity, 

Oriental Herald, Foi, 8, Z 
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These happened to be natives of China; and the good understanding 
between them and the strangers excited the jealousy of the native 
Cochin Chinese, who were, however, extremely polite, and offered 
their guests betel and pipes of tobacco. They had in their houses 
abundance of agila wood, which is here a royal monopoly. This 
wood, on account of its aromatic qualities, being ground into a powder, 
is in the form of a paste, plastered upon reeds, which are burnt in the 
temples for the sake of the perfume they give out when lighted. These 
reeds are known in English by the appellation of joss-sticks ; ‘ yet,” 

s Mr. Finlayson, ‘‘ we looked in vain for any image of this deity. 

Here and there, however, in the front of the houses, small wooden 
Cells, raised on poles, were to be seen abundantly provided with joss- 
sticks,” 

On the 21st of March they anchored in the harbour of Siam ; and 
having next day sent on shore for a pilot, they understood that a 
reference was made to Bankok, the capital. On the 25th, they en- 
deavoured to pass the bar at the mouth of the river, on which, how- 
ever, they grounded for a few hours ; but by the help of the flood they 

ot off, and in the evening anchored opposite the town of Paknam. 

arly next morning, a man, dressed ‘‘ somewhat in the style of a 
European sailor,” came off, and stated that he had been sent from 
Bankok to act as interpreter, and to accompany them to the capital, 
This man (says our author) was “one of that degraded, but self- 
important class of society, well known-in India under the general title 
of Portuguese ; a title to which a hat, and one or two other articles 
of clothing in the European fashion, would seem to give every black 
man, every half-caste, and every Native, an indisputed claim.” It 
would be more correct to say, that it is a general designation for 
Native Christians, particularly of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 
But though travellers should be distinguished by liberality, this tra- 
veller had not yet risen above the foible of speaking contemptuously 
of a person because he was ‘ black,” or “a Native,” or “a half- 
caste.” On account of these accidents of colour and country and 
birth, which God and nature, or his parents, gave him, without any - 
crime of his, he must be classed as ‘‘ a degraded being”—a Pariah— 
with whom it is disgraceful for a white gentleman to hold any com- 
munication. We blush to see one of our great critical journals,—one 
_ of the eyes of British literature,—darkened and disgraced, by adopting 
this. prejudice with fresh exaggerations of its own. After having 
appropriated to itself the very words of Mr. Finlayson, above quoted, 
the ‘ Quarterly Review’ adds: ‘ With this wretched creature” [the 
black, half-caste, Native wretch!] Mr. Crawfurd not only com- 
municated on the general business of his mission, but condescended to 
negotiate respecting the ceremony to be performed on presenting his 
credentials to the monarch of Siam.” Where the reviewer obtained 
this information, we cannot pretend to guess; but it is directly con- 
tradicted by Mr. Finlayson’s journal, in which he says: ‘ Very little 
notice was taken of, and xo direct communication held with, the 
interpreter.” f 
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The gentlemen of the mission immediately began to complain that 
they did not receive suflicient attention, as no person of importance 
visited them; and they were also called upon to land .their guns 
before being allowed to proceed up the river, though a Portuguese 
frigate lying there was exempted from this mark of jealousy or disre- 
spect. This special indulgence from the Court in favour of the Por- 
tuguese, is only one of many proofs we meet of the influence and 
fayour they have preserved among the nations where they antiently 
traded and colonized. Had the English settlers in Siam, or other 
countries of the Kast, been tolerated by the Company, our flag would 
not now be in danger of being humbled under that of Portugal in 
these ports. 

The next person (named Kochai Sahac) presented to the mission 
as an interpreter, is no greater a favourite with the author. He 
is described first as a ‘‘ Malay,” then as not to be distinguished in 
appearance from the sect of Mohammedans called ‘* Mopla,” so 
numerous on the coast of Coromandel, Ceylon, and Malabar, usually 
termed ‘* Moormen.” Besides the misfortune of his caste, his phy- 
siognomy was decidedly bad, and he is said to have afterwards, in 
transacting the affairs of the mission, proved himself unworthy of 
confidence. But this part of his character was not discovered till 
too late. This personage (sometimes called ‘“‘ Malay,” sometimes 
“* Moorman,” perhaps as being a title thought more disgraceful,) 
having brought intimation that the mission might proceed to the 
capital, on the 29th of March they came to an anchor opposite the 
middle of the town. They were first visited by two children, the son 
and nephew of the minister, who conducts all affairs with European 
nations: they came on board to see the vessel, and were richly attired 
with ornaments of gold and precious stones. In the evening, a mi- 
nister, of inferior rank to the one just mentioned, came to receive the 
letter of the Governor-General. “ He had brought with him a 
handsome gold cup for its reception, on which the letter, wrapt in 
gold tissue, was placed in his presence. On his expressing a wish 
to depart, Mr. Crawfurd took up the cup and raising it to his head, 
proceeded with it through a double line of sepoys with presented 
arms, drawn out for the occasion, to the gangway, from which he 
handed it down to one of the gentlemen of the mission placed in the 
chief’s boat to receive it. The latter delivered it to the chief, who 
placed it negligently on a piece of old carpet on which he sat.” 
Should he have carried the sacred document on his head, as the 
‘* faithful” swear by the Koran? 

One of the ministers offered the mission the accommodation of a 
house during their stay at Bankok ; but it is described as being very 
inferior and uncomfortable, and so secluded behind his own, as to be 
cut off from free communication with the Court. No person of rank 
having yet waited on the Agent for the Governor-General, and all] 
communication being carried on through the Malay Kochai Sahac, 
he, before the ship had been secured, came with a message from the 
mean and avaricious Court to demand the presents for the king, &c,. 
Z2 
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Their first object was to procure an English horse, originally intended as 
a present for the king of Cochin China. It would seem that they were 
much pleased with this gift, and indeed they were struck with astonishment 
at the great value of the presents in general, and hence they could but ill 
conceal their joy on the occasion, and that they had been little accustomed 
to receive gifts of such value. Unlike the more civilized states of fur- 
ther India, the Siamese Court, in the urgency and frequency of its de- 
mands, betrayed a degree of meanness and avidity in this matter at once 
disgusting and disgraceful. For several successive days, there was no end 
to their importunities. The most valuable, as well as the most trifling 
articles, were taken away without the least ceremony, and intrusted to the 
Moorman and a few common labourers. The articles, as they came up, 
with the exception of the horse, consisting of superfine cloth, English 
shawls, muslins, glass ware, muskets, and a small barouche, were taken 
to the minister’s house, where they underwent a severe scrutiny. 

The Siamese Court showed little gratitude or liberality in return for 
those costly gifts, to the gentlemen of the mission, who received not 
even a present of fruit, and were kept a sort of prisoners, according 
to the etiquette of Eastern courts, which forbids ambassadors to 
communicate freely with the people until the ceremony of their public 
introduction should be over. In the evening, however, Mr. Crawfurd, 
accompanied by Captain Dangerfield, paid a visit, by invitation, to 
the minister, and they were well pleased with their reception. The 
manner in which the minister treated his servants, is a picture of 
Eastern despotism brought to the highest degree of perfection. Mr. 
Finlayson says : 

The servility which the attendants of this man observed towards him, 
appears to have been quite disgusting, and almost degrading to humanity. 
During the whole of the visit they lay prostrate on the earth before him, 
and at a distance. When addressed, they did not dare to cast their eyes 
towards him, but raising the"head a little, and touching the forehead with 
both hands united in the manner by which we would express the most ear- 
nest supplication, their looks still directed to the ground, they whispered 
an answer in the most humiliating tone. The manner in which he was ap- 
proached by the servants of his household was even still more revolting to 
nature. When refreshments were ordered, they crawled forward on all 
fours, supported on the elbow and toes, the body being dragged on the 
ground. In this manner they pushed the dishes before them from time to 
time, in the best manner that their constrained and beast-like attitude would 
admit, until they had put them into their place, when they retreated back - 
wards in the same grovelling manner, but without turning round. 

Yet this haughty chief was himself but a minister of the fifth order in 
importance, doomed to take his turn of beast-like grovelling, as was subse- 
quently exhibited on visiting Chromachit, son to the king. Every man 
here is doomed to crawl on the earth before his superior. 

The visit alluded to was paid by Mr. Crawfurd, a few days after, 
to this Prince Chromachit, who was the natural son of the king. We 
may remark, in passing, that Mr. Finlayson had evidently a strong ten- 
dency to represent the reception of the mission in colours too unfa- 
vourable. For he afterwards (p. 200) speaks of this Prince as but 
“ fourth in point of rank,” and ‘ erroneously considered to be first 
and even heir to the throne.” Consequently, he would have us be- 
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lieve it was no honour at all to visit or do business with him, but 
rather disreputable to the envoy. Chromachit, however, has since 
succeeded to the throne, and was then a person of very great in 
fluence at Court, having almost the whole administration of affairs in 
his hands. After various interviews and communications with the 
ministers, the forms to be observed at the presentation of the embassy 
at Court was at last settled : 

We were to take off our shoes at the door of the hall of audience; when 
we had entered, we were to take off our hats, and making a bow in the 
English manner, we were to advance to the seats appointed for us, and 
there sitting down, with the legs bent backwards and under us, but a little 
to one side, we were to make three salutations with the hands united before 
the face, touching the forehead each time. 

Early in the morning of the 8th of April, they prepared themselves 
to go through these ceremonies, and proceeded on shore in two boats, 
provided by the Siamese Court, manned with decrepit old men and 
boys; their own guard of thirty sepoys preceding them in the ship’s 
long-boat, to receive the Agent for the Governor-General at the land- 
ing place near the palace. In the larger of the boats, occupied by 
Mr. Crawfurd and his suite, they found two Portuguese who had 
been born in the country; one of whom, a respectable looking man, 
observing that Mr. Finlayson spoke the Portuguese tongue very 
imperfectly, addressed him, to his great surprise, in the Latin lan- 
guage. He was still more surprised at the idiomatic purity with 
which this learned language was spoken by a person born and wholly 
educated in Siam, where he had received his education in the Catholic 
seminary. 

On landing they found a great crowd of people collected, who re- 
ceived them with much, but “ not respectful,’ curiosity. Some 
laughed immoderately, and others covered their faces to conceal 
mirth which might be considered rude by their strange visitors. 
They were then slung into palanquins, which consisted merely of a 
netting like a sailor’s hammock, suspended from a pole; and their 
awkward attempts to balance themselves and avoid tumbling out, 
excited fresh merriment among the rude multitude. At the inner 
gate of the palace they had to dismount, lay aside their swords, and 
also leave behind their guard of sepoys. From thence, headed by 
Kochai Sahac and two other Moormen of the same caste, they pro- 
ceeded about one hundred yards on a paved road to the front of a 
large open building, where six or eight elephants were drawn up at 
regular distances, mounted by men dressed in a quaint costume. 
While.detained in this anti-chamber, they were treated with betel 
and tobacco sprouts; and they thence proceeded on between two files 
of Siamese soldiers, of most awkward unsoldier-like appearance, of 
all ages, with slouched hats like engine-men, and muskets without 
flints, shouldered, some on one side, some on the other. At the inner 
gate they put off their shoes, and leaving their attendants behind 
them, they preceeded on between two rows of musicians, amid the 
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Sound of pipes and tomtoms, till suddenly, on turning the corner of 
a Chinese screen, they fotind themselves in the presence of majesty : 


A more curious, more extraordinary, or more impressive sight; has per- 
haps. rarely been. witnessed than that on which we now gazed, with 
mingled feelings of regret (I should say of indignation) and of wonder: of 
wonder excited by the display of taste, elegance and richness in the decora- 
tions; of regret, or of ttlaredhicn, caused by the debased condition of a 
whole nation, Such a scene was well calculated to take a firm hold on the 
imagination. I shall, however, endeavour to describe it in its true colours, 
and with the least possible aid from that faculty. The hall was lofty, wide, 
and well aired, and appeared to be about sixty or eighty feet in length, and 
of proportionate breadth.- The ceiling and walls were painted with various 
colours, chiefly in the form of wreaths and -festoons; the roof was sup- 
ported by wooden pillars, ten on each side, painted spirally red and dark 
green. 

The curtain placed before the throne was drawn aside as we entered. 
The whole multitude present lay prostrate on the earth, their mouths al- 
‘most touching the ground ; not a body or limb was observed to move, not 
an eye was directed towards us, not a whisper agitated the solemn and still 
air. It was the attitude, the silence, the solemnity of a multitude simulta- 
neously addressing the great God of the universe, rather than the homage 
of even an enslaved people. Not even Rome, fertile in a race of tyrants, 
ner Dionysius himself, ever produced any degradation to compare with this 
in ignominy. 


In an arched niche, raised about twelve feet above the floor, and 
half obscured, sat enthroned the monarch of Siam, exactly like an 
image of Buddha, for the adoration of the multitude. The gentle- 
men of the mission were desired to advance in a stooping posture, and 
on reaching the place assigned them to sit, performed the salutations 
‘agreed on. The solemn silence of the scene was first broken by the 
reading of the Governor-General’s letter; and then the King ad- 
‘dressed some questions to Mr, Crawfurd, in a firm though not loud 
voice, which were conveyed in whispers from mouth to mouth till 
they reached the interpreter, Kochai Sahac, who in turn whispered 
them in a very low tone to the Agent of the Governor-General, placed 
behind him. The questions are said to have been of a general na- 
ture; and after the audience had continued about twenty minutes, 
his majesty rose to depart, when the curtain which vailed the throne 
was immediately drawa, on which all the courtiers raised a loud 
shout, and changed their prostrate position to a sitting attitude. 

The gentlemen of the mission were then conducted bare-footed 
‘through the mud (as it had rained) to see the strange sights of the 
palace, the most remarkable of which were the famous white elephants, 
considered in the East an appendage of royalty. There were at that 
time no fewer than five; and Mr. Finlayson hence infers that this 
variety of them is not so rare as has been supposed. They are, in his 
opinion, analogous to albinos in the human species ; but he remarked 
that the organ of sight was to all appearance natural and sound, not 
intolerant of light, as might have been expected. A greater object 
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of curiosity with him was a fine “ mottled” elephant, covered all over 
with black spots, about the size of a pea, upon a white ground. This 
realizes the title sometimes assumed by the Golden Emperor, of 
“ Jord of the white and mottled elephants.” But here the white is 
most prized : he who discovers one is regarded as the most fortunate 
of mortals ; he is rewarded with a crown of silver, and with a grant 
of land equal in extent to the space of country through which the 
elephant’s cry may be heard. The event constitutes an era in their 
annals; and the family of the fortunate finder is exempted from all 
kinds of servitude and land-tax to the third generation. They saw 
also two white monkies, perfect albinos in every respect, which had a 
most disgusting resemblance to the human species. These are only 
valued as being supposed to preserve their companions, the white ele- 
phants, from the influence of evil spirits. 

Having gratified their curiosity, they partook of a plentiful dessert 
prepared for them, but perceived that those left to entertain them 
were of mean condition, and they were surrounded by a jeering rab- 
ble, as if, says the author, the Court had said, ‘“‘ see them ted.” Upon 
the whole, it appeared that they were received and looked upon as a 
second-rate provincial mission, which was placed beyond a doubt by 
the statement of Kochai Sahac, and the arrival soon after of a mission 
from Cochin China, which our countrymen had the mortification of 
seeing treated with far greater distinction. ‘‘ Notwithstanding this 
marked disrespect, we had abundant reason to believe (says the au- 
thor) that well-informed persons about the Government were not ig- 
norant of the vast power, the extensive.dominions, and the uxparal- 
leled equity of the (Company’s) Government”! If so, these ‘ well- 
informed ” Siamese know much more than the people of England. 
But as a proof of the ignorance of the Siamese Government, he men- 
tions that the King and his ministers monopolize the trade im all arti- 
cles of consequence ; and “ have yet to learn that they can fill their 
treasury with less risk, less trouble, and more credit, trom the indus- 
try and fair profits of their subjects.” Will they learn this from the 
‘* unparalleled equity” of the rulers of British India, who are the 
greatest monopolists in the world ? 

The King seemed at first to have had no objection to the propositions 
of Dr. Crawfurd, and agreed to lower the duties charged on imports 
two percent. This was soon put to the test by the arrival of an Eng- 
lish vessel; but it was found that the ordinary policy was still con- 
tinued of demanding for the King and ministers the privilege of pur- 
chasing what they choose at their own prices, before the captain is 
permitted to trade with others. As no one else could venture then to 
offer a higher price till the Court were satisfied, they hoped to weary 
out the trader by delay till he came into- their own terms. It appears 

‘that Dr. Crawfurd was not able to induce them to abandon this ruin- 
ous system ; but a promise was given, that the reduction of the duties 
would take place in about two years, if the English should send five 
ships annually. ‘This, in fact, was all that was granted in favour of 
commerce; for though Dr. Crawfurd had drawn up a treaty of 
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thirty-nine articles, which were at first listened to with great attention, 
after being duly discussed, they were all thrown successively aside, 
till no concessien whatever in favour of trade remained. This failure 
of the objects of the mission is attributed partly to the ignorance of 
the Government of the advantages of free commercial intercourse, 
partly to the intrigues and unworthy conduct of Kochai Sahac, the 
interpreter, whose worthless character was not understood till too late. 
But we are convinced all this backwardness on the part of the Sia- 
mese Court may, with more justice, be traced to the treatment for- 
merly experienced from the agents of the Company here and else- 
where ; which makes this and other ultra-Gangetic nations so jealous 
of Europeans in general. Let them only have a taste of the advan- 
tages of free trade, and then we may rely upon their seeing the pro- 
priety of opening their ports liberally, although they now treat the ser- 
vants of the monopolists with such marked aversion. 

Some time after the audience of the King, Mr. Crawfurd went by 
invitation to visit Prince Cromachit, who, though the hour had been 
appointed by himself, kept the Agent for the Governor-General wait- 
ing two hours before he got admittance, among a number of “ dirty 
ill-bred slaves of attendants.” Innumerable slights of a similar na- 
ture were experienced : the affairs of the mission were left to be con- 
ducted by persons destitute of character, authority, or rank; and at 
last it was suffered to depart without the honour of an audience of 
leave.. The King of Siam did not condescend to return a written an- 
swer to the Governor-General of British India. This duty was first 
delegated to the Pra-klang, or chief of the place, and he not being 
low enough, it was next turned over to his assistant, Pya-pee-pat- 
Rosa. ‘To this was added a letter from a more inferior person still, 
Pya-chulah, the “ head Chuliah or Moorman ” of the place, and an 
under-collector of the customs, to Mr. Crawfurd himself. The pur- 
port of both was, that British vessels might at all times visit the 
Siamese ports on complying with the usual rules, landing their guns 
and small-arms at Bankok, paying the usual import and export daties 
and port charges; but nothing was said of privileges or freedom of 
commerce, or even of reduction of duties. 

On leaving Bankok, which they did without any regret, the mission 
proceeded on its final destination to Cochin China. In going down 
the bay they came to at the Sechang Islands, where they were much 
pleased with the hospitality of the rude inhabitants. A plantain, a 
yam, and a few pepper-corns, were all they possessed, yet they gave 
it readily without any expectation of return. So that, as it often hap- 
pens in other countries, the humblest of the people were, in their vir- 
tues and manners, superior to the Siamese courtiers and the polished, 
or rather corrupted, inhabitants of the capital, who are described’ as 
destitute of that politeness and courtly ease which usually distinguishes 
the natives of the East. 

After touching at some other islands, the vessel which conveyed the 
mission came to an anchor on the coast of Cambodia. The Chief of 
Kandyu paid them a yisit on board, and took charge of an official 
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despatch to the Governor of Lower Cochin China, who resides at 
Saigon. The manners of the people here contrasted strongly with 
those of the Siamese. Instead of rudeness and insult, they now ex- 
perienced every courtesy and kindness. ‘‘ The manners of the people 
were polite,” says Mr. Finlayson, ‘‘ I should say refined; they were 
kind, attentive, and obliging.” They are lower in stature than the 
Malays and Siamese, and have, in their features, an evident affinity 
to the Tartar race, but less so than these latter, They are not un- 
usually corpulent, but the females more so than the other sex. They 
are remarkably fair, and well proportioned; agreeable and lively in 
their manners ; in a word, “ the gayest of Orientals.” A Mandarin 
of rank was soon despatched from Saigon, the seat of the provincial 
Governor, to wait upon the Agent of the Governor-General, and invite 
him to the city. He and two other gentlemen of the mission went, 
accordingly, in an elegant barge provided for them. They found 
the city of great extent, stretching several miles along the banks of 
the river; the houses large and comfortable; the streets spacious 
and well aired. Soon after they arrived at Saigon, two Mandarins 
of justice came to wait upon the Agent to the Governor-General, who 
received them in front of the temple of Fo; for here religion per- 
vades every part, and church and state are inseparably united. The 
Mandarins, little men on the wrong side of fifty, dressed in black 
silk robes and black turbans, and of easy and affable manners, asked, 
among other things, whether the letter brought by the mission was 
from the Governor-General of Bengal, or from the King of England, 
and displayed the greatest curiosity to know whether the mission came 
to their country with friendly or hostile intentions. Their alarm on 
this point being set at rest, the conference continued for six hours, 
almost all occupied on matters of business. In the evening, the 
gentlemen of the mission were visited by a M. Diard, a learned and 
intelligent French naturalist, who, after prosecuting his scientific 
inquiries among the Indian islands, had been about a year in Cochin 
China, with the same object. At another interview with the Man- 
darins, they insisted that the letter of the Governor-General, as well 
as Mr. Crawfurd’s credentials, should be delivered to them, for the 
purpose of being inspected, and a report on the subject of the mission 
forwarded to Court. This was now conceded to them, although the 
same request had been refused at the first interview. The letter being 
presented, it was late in the evening before the cautious Mandarins 
could be made to understand the subject of it, or the nature of the 
Governor-General’s proposals regarding commerce. At the subsequent 
interview with the Governor, by whom they were well received, he 
appeared more ready in comprehending the objects of the mission, to 
which he was favourably inclined ; but he demurred as to the autho- 
rity from which it was sent. Having observed that it was customary 
for kings only to write to kings, he added, ‘‘ How then can the 
Governor-General of Bengal address a letter to the King of Cochin 
China?” 

As a proof of the superiority of this race to their neighbours, the 
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Siamese, it may be mentioned that, instead of the grovelling humilia- 
tion of the former, the Mandarins seemed quite at their ease in the 
P cog of the Governor, exhibiting neither fear nor awe of any kind. 
owards the close of the audience, M. Diard came in and took his 
seat beside them, dressed in the style of a Mandarin, and we after- 
wards find two of his countrymen holding that rank at the capital. 

On the arrival of the mission at the bay of Turon, they were well 
received by the Mandarins as well as the people; but they soon met 
with a grievous disappointment. The barges sent down the river to 
convey them to the capital would not contain more than ten or fifteen 
persons; in consequence of which, Captain Dangerfield, the assistant 
to the Agent of the Governor-General, was left behind. The object of 
the Court of Cochin China in thus curtailing the number of Mr. 
Crawfurd’s suite, is supposed to have been a desire that the mission 
might make a more humble appearance, suitable to the supposed dig- 
nity of the authority they represented. Besides the limited aceommo- 
dation afforded by the two barges, the Mandarin of boats insisted on 
keeping the best for himself; and when they came to take possession 
of their ‘‘ hut,” they found it barely sufficient for two to squeeze into 
it, side by side, in a recumbent posture. In this miserable box they 
crossed part of the Bay of Turon, liable to be tempestuous at that period 
of the year, now the end of September, and then proceeded up the 
river to Hué, the capital of Cochin China. 

The entrance of the river is commanded by a small but remarkably 
neat fort, constructed on the left bank, with a rampart surrounded by 
a stone wall, and the guns mounted en barbet. ‘The walls were 
almost covered with soldiers, armed with muskets and lances, These 
troops, compared with those of the Native Princes of India, or of the 
King of Siam, make a very respectable appearance. Though short 
in stature, they are of robust form, and their dress, which is admira- 
bly adapted to the climate, has a very smart military appearance. It 
consists of a conical helmet of lacquered basket-work, strong, light, 
and water-proof, worn over the turban, and sometimes adorned with 
a plume of red horse-hair and feathers. The body is covered with a 
loose jacket of coarse red cloth, with a close collar, fastened in front 
by loops, or small buttons, descending to the knee, and turned up with 
blue or yellow. A pair of wide trowsers, scarcely reaching below the 
knee, and made of coarse red or white silk, completes the dress. 
Their muskets, which appear to be of French manufacture, are fur- 
nished with a bayonet like ours, but considerably lighter, and they 
appear to take better care of their arms than even European soldiers. 
In addition to their cartridge-box, they are all equipped with two small 
sticks, by striking which together every half hour, the sentinels give 
notice of their vigilance, instead of passing the word, as with us. 

The Governor-General’s letter, with Poriuguese and Chinese 
translations, the latter by the Serampore missionaries, was submitted, 
at the request of the Mandarin of elephants, for his inspection, that he 
might see it was proper to be laid before the King. It was returned 
With this objection, that “the Governor-General wrote as if he had 
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been writing to an equal.” The requisite amendments in style were 
made; after which this Mandarin desired an interview with Mr. 
Crawfurd. He and Mr. Finlayson proceeded to his residence, partly 
along the river, and partly by the spacious canal which adorns the 
city. They had thus an opportunity of viewing the extensive fortifi- 
cations of the city, constructed under the direction of French engineers, 
and by some compared to Fort William : 

The fortifications of this place are, without question, of a most extra- 
ordinary nature, whether considered in the magnitude of extent, the bold- 
ness of design, the perseverance in execution, or the strength they display. 
The fort appears to be built with the greatest regularity, and according to 
the principles of European fortification. It is of quadrangular form ; each 
side appeared to us to be at least a mile and a half inlength. The rampart 
is about thirty feet high, and cased with brick and mortar. The bastions 
project but little, contain from five to eight embrasures, and are placed at a 
great distance from each other. The walls are in excellent order. We 
could not distinctly see whether there was a ditch at the foot of the wall, 
but were told that there is. The glacis extends to the canal, and is about 
200 yards in breadth. In many parts it is rather higher on the banks of the 
canal than towards the fort, but is everywhere commanded by the latter. 
Numerous sheds for boats, and for other purposes, are erected on the glacis. 

On landing from their boat to approach the Mandarin’s residence, 
they met the two French Mandarins, Messrs. Vannier and Chaigneaux, 
who entered the house along with them. ‘ They were dressed in silk 
robes, in the Cochin Chinese fashion, and were both of them fine-looking 
old men of an amiable expression of countenance. The former had 
served in the American war, and appeared to be about sixty-five years 
of age; the latter somewhat younger. They both left France at the 
breaking out of the Revolution, and devoted themselves to the service 
of the late King of Cochin China, who raised them to the rank they 
held. ‘They had been the companions of the late King in his mis- 
fortunes, as well as in his prosperity, and were the last survivors of 
twenty Frenchmen who had been in his service.” 

At the interview which followed, the Mandarin asked if any thing 
else was to be communicated than what was contained in the letter 
to the King? To which Mr. Crawfurd replied, there was only a few 
words on commercial matters. ‘The Mandarin desired he might now 
enter upon whatever he had to propose. Mr. Crawfurd then said, 
that what he chiefly required was, that permission might be granted 
to British ships to trade to the ports of Cochin China; and that 
instructions might be delivered to him respecting the duties demanded, 
and the rules of commercial intercourse to be observed. The Man- 
Warin answered, that the ports of Cochin China were open to all 
nations; that the duties had lately been much diminished, and that 
he would furnish a table of them. With this answer Mr. Crawfurd 
expressed himself satisfied, and every thing wore a fair aspect. But 
the subject of the damaged muskets, sent from Madras by Messrs. 
Abbott and Maitland, was brought forward by M. Chaigneaux, evi- 
dently, it is said, ‘‘ with no good intention.” When the subject of an 
audience of the King was then mentioned, the Mandarin intiniated 
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that, as the business of the mission was wholly of a commercial nature, 
no audience was necessary. Mr, Crawfurd observed, that commerce 
was not the sole object either of the Governor-General’s letter or of 
the mission. The object was, to cement the bonds of friendship 
between the two states. He also mentioned, that Mr. Roberts, when 
sent to that court as envoy of a former Governor-General, in 1804, 
had received an audience. The first Mandarin denied this; M. 
Chaigneaux said he new nothiug of the matter; and M. Vannier 
would neither assent nor deny, but remained silent. ‘They then 
urged, that that was a time of war and confusion, when the court 
etiquette was not rigidly observed, but since then it had much 
changed. It was afterwards intimated, that as the ceremony of 
being presented at Court gave the Mandarins the trouble of putting 
on their full court-dresses, and was ‘‘a great ceremony,” it was 
reserved for the envoys of kings; “that had Mr. Crawfurd come 
from the King of England, he would have been presented ; but, at 
present, it was as if the Governor of Saigon sent an envoy to a mo- 
narch.” A similar envoy had, however, been received in 1804, which 
certainly shows that the etiquette of the Court ts changed, in respect, 
at least, to the “‘ Honourable Company,” whose character the French 
Mandarins may, since that period, have rendered much better under- 
stood. The genius of the French settlers appears, indeed, to have 
wrought a wonderful improvement in Cochin China; and though the 
two gentlemen above named, the only two, it is said, remaining, have 
since retired, the impulse they have given the nation will be long felt ; 
and it will be easy for other Frenchmen to keep up the influence and 
connexion already established by their countrymen. We have the 
following description of some of the works constructed under their 
superintendence : 

Proceeding up the river, we passed along that part of the fortress which 
the darkness had prevented us from seeing on the preceding evening. This 
part of the wall has been finished, in the course of the present year, in a 
very complete manner. The present king, however, 1s not altogether 
pleased, as his predecessor was, with the principles of Vauban. He has 
accordingly built the embrasures on a plan of his own invention’. The 
order of them is quite reversed, that is, they are narrow towards the ditch, 
and wide towards the rampart! This is the case with all the embrasures on 
this side of the fort, and they would seem to be the only objectionable part 
of the work. We were now more struck than ever with the great beauty, 
magnitude, regularity, and strength of this extraordinary work, for such it 
is in every point of view. Nothing can be more neat and regular than all 
the works, the glacis, the covered-way, the ditch, the walls, and the ram- 
parts. Some of the bridges are made of stone and mortar, others of wood, 
Boater on blocks of masonry, and all of them remarkably neat. - 

hen we had passed nearly mid-way along this front, we entered the 
place by a principal gate, neatly and strongly built in the European style, 
and with simple and few ornaments. The glacis is covered with short 
grass, and about 200 yards in breadth. The wet ditch is about thirty feet 

3 This mode of constructing embrasures had been long before strenuously 
recommended by some military writers.—Eb, 
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broad, supported on each side by masonry, and being on a level with the 
river, it always contains water. The wall cannot, I should think, be less 
than from twenty to thirty feet high. The French gentlemen told us that 
the length of each side was 1187 toises of six feet each, and that the walls 
would contain 800 pieces of cannon. On entering the gate, we turned to 
the right, and passed along the rampart. As much care has been bestowed 
on the construction of the interior as of the exterior. The place is laid out 
in squares or quadrangles, the roads are wide and convenient, and a navi- 
gable canal, which leads to the granaries and magazines, passes through 
the place. 

The palace of the king is surrounded on every side by handsome and 
well-built rows of barracks. These were uncommonly;clean, and very com- 
plete in their structure. The arm-racks, the arms of the men, the platforms 
on which they sleep, the apartments for officers, were all disposed with the 
greatest neatness and regularity. The men, though not armed, were dis- 
posed with regularity in the verandahs ; and all of them in uniform. Of 
some regiments the uniform is blue, with red sleeves; of others, white with 
red, and so forth. The officers are distinguished by a circular patch of 
embroidery in front of each shoulder. These barracks would lose little in 
comparison with the best we have in England. 

e had not seen one gun on the walls of the fort, but here was a display 
calculated to surprise us. It were an endless task to enumerate all the 
different sorts ey and brass guns, their sizes, and other circumstances 
connected with them. Four very large buildings, or sheds, were entirely 
filled with guns mounted and dismounted, of every description. There 
were also a considerable number of mortars, and an ample supply of shot 
and shells. A great number of very fine brass guns were pointed out to us 
that had been cast by the late king, and among them nine of immense size. 
The officer of artillery observed, that the latter were too large to be service- 
able in war, but that the king had intended them as a memorial both of 
himself and of the works executed during his reign. They were mounted 
upon carriages, finished with as much care as the guns themselves. The 
gun-carriages in general were uncommonly well finished, and made of a 
hard and durable wood called sao, procured chiefly from the province of 
Dong-nai or Saigon. 


Though it had been at first readily agreed that the English might 
trade to the ports of Cochin China generally, this privilege was after- 
wards restricted (as supposed through the influence of the French 
gentlemen) to Saigon and the Bay of Turon. The presents tendered 
to the King of Siam were proudly declined, on the professed ground, 
that as the English had yet derived no benefit from the commerce 
such rewards were not due. To the Governor-General’s letter an 
answer was written by the Mandarin of strangers, importing that the 
British were to trade on the same footing with the Chinese, French, 
and Portuguese nations. Presents for the Governor-General were 
also tendered in return, consisting of a few catties of cinnamon, agila 
wood, two rhinoceros’s horns, elephants’ teeth, and some sugar-candy, 
These Mr. Crawfurd, in like manner, declined ; and although he was 
warmly pressed to accept them, the Mandarins seemed sensible that 
this could not be expected, and hence desisted from urging it. Thus 
the business of the mission seemed to be coming to an amicable close ; 
but at an entertainment given by the Mandarin of strangers, where 
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they were treated with all manner of delicacies, and among the rest 
rotten or hatched eggs, which are considered by the Cochin Chinese 
a most delicious morsel, after the cloth was removed, a little Man- 
darin exclaimed in a loud and sharp voice, “ You have come from 
the Governor of a province, and offered presents to a great King, who 
not receiving them, you are now returning without the presents. he 
deigned to offer!” Mr. Crawfurd endeavoured to wave such a con- 
versation, by saying he had not called for the Mandarin’s opinion on 
the subject, which had been already discussed and set at rest. From 
this fresh agitation of the matter, apparently accidental, however, the 
Mandarin of strangers felt himself under the necessity of referring the 
whole affair to the King. His Majesty appears to have been much 
piqued at the refusal of his presents when the circumstance was 
brought to his notice; and he, in consequence, countermanded the let- 
ter to the Governor-General. 

Thus, by an unlucky expression of an intemperate minister, who 
appears at the time to have been generally laughed at for his folly, 
the whole object of the mission was defeated. From the time the 
subject of the presents had been agitated, a total change was mani- 
fested in the conduct of the Court, and the mission was no longer 
treated with any degree of respect. At a final interview with the 
Mandarin of strangers, Mr. Crawfurd observed, that as so much im- 
portance was attached to the matter of the presents, he would willingly 
take them on board, but could not answer for their being accepted, 
and must protest against receiving them in the name of the Governor- 
General. The Mandarin replied that it was better matters should 
now rest as they were. 

Thus ended the mission; probably the last attempt that will ever 
be made on the part of the East India Company to extend British 
trade in the East. It seems to us, that its failure can be fairly 
traced to no want of address on the part of those who conducted it ; 
but simply to the jealously and distrust with which the Company are 
regarded among those nations who have seen a body of men come as 
merchants, and then invariably extend their power as conquerors. 
Our present war with the Burmese, and intended annexation of ter- 
ritory, will keep alive and greatly strengthen this feeling among our 
Eastern neighbours. Although they may disguise it under various 
pretences, it is too evident that fear is their principle of action, which 
makes them now strive to keep us at a distance, and keep a vigilant 
guard over our envoys, as if they were spies come to arrange a plan 
for an invasion. Our policy should be to allay this feeling of dis- 
trust, by rigidly abstaining from all wars of aggression, till every 
state may repose confidence in our moderation and goad faith. If, 
in addition to this, Englishmen were allowed to settle in all the coun- 
tries of the East, and acquire rank and influence, as they formerly en- 
joyed in Siam, such as other foreigners now enjoy in these various 
states, we should not then see the objects of our public embassies 
counteracted and defeated by the puny influence of a French or Por- 


tuguese interpreter. 
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The ‘ Quarterly Review’ attributes Mr. Crawfurd’s ill reception to 
his frankness in honestly declaring, that the improvement of commerce 
was the main object of his mission; saying, that ‘“‘ he ought to have 
known, for he has written and published largely on all the countries 
of the East, that the Chinese (and the Cochin Chinese are the same 
people, using the same law and language) consider merchants and 
traders as a degraded class, and place them accordingly in the lowest 
rank of the community.” How shallow is this objection, when it is 
evident that he could not conceal, without disavowing his employers, 
that he was the servant of a Company of tea-dealers—an envoy from 
this degraded class ;—a fact which they made it their business to ex- 
tort reluctantly from him, and hence avowedly treated him with 
whatever disrespect he experienced. For supporting this anomaly 
of merchant-sovereigns, the British name is disgraced, our commerce 
obstructed, and our distinguished countrymen in the East, who en- 
gage in their service, are subjected to continual mortification and in- 
sult, to which no high-minded man can submit. 





SONG-——-FORGET ME NOT} OR THE SAILOR’S ADIEU. 


Air— Adieu, adieu, my only Life.’ 


Forcer me not, though Fate’s decree 
Has torn me from thy bosom, 

And duty calls me far from thee, 

To cross a dangerous ocean ; 

My soul shall smile at human fears, 
Or ills that may beset me, 

While the fond hope my bosom cheers,— 
That though between us billows roll, 
Thy fetter’d soul, 

Released by Love’s resistless power, 
Will sometimes stray 
The pledge to pay 

Thou gay’st me in the parting hour,— 
That thou wouldst ne’er forget me ! 


Forget me not when festive joy 
Dispels each trace of sorrow. 

When sparkling mirth thine hours employ, 
One pensive moment borrow, 

To trace the happy hours we ’ve passed, 
The scenes where oft thou ’st met me; 

When, as thy hand I warmly press’d, 
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And on it breathed’a burning kiss, 
Trembling with bliss, 

I felt thy glowing pulse beat high, 
And in thine eyes 
Saw pity rise, 

As thy last broken faultering sigh 
Breathed—that thou ‘dst ne'er forget me ! 


When evening shadows close the day, 
And I, of home still dreaming, 

Shall watch the sun’s last parting ray, 
On thee yet warmly beaming ; 

I’ll think that thus, when life shall cease, 
With all the woes that fret me, 

When my last sun descends in peace, 
And sinks below th’ horizon's bound ; 
Though all around 

Shall view me cold and pale in death, 
Thy fancied form 
My heart shall warm, 

Inspiring e’en my latest breath 
To hope thou ‘It ne’er forget me ! 


As o’er old Ocean’s foaming surge 
Our labouring bark is reeling, 

Where wild winds seem to howl my dirge, 
And mock the pangs of feeling ; 

When lightnings glare, and thunders roll, 
And beating torrents wet me, 

This hope shall cheer my drooping soul,— 
That though by raging tempests torn, 
On waves upborne, 

We mount on high and sink below, 

Still thou, my Love, 
Wilt faithful prove, 

And oft fulfil the sacred vow,— 

That thou wouldst near forget me ! 


But should our vessel prove a wreck, 
Or fatal balls fly near me, 

When bleeding on the gore-stain’d deck, 
With no soft hand to cheer me; 

While from me earthly prospects fly, 
And death’s dark views await me, 

Thou ‘It have my last expiring sigh. 
Yes !—ere my spirit soars above, 
To thee, my Love, 

’Twill fly to bid its last adieu ; 
And then prepare 
To meet thee there, 

In the fond hope that vow was true,— 
That thou wouldst near forget me! 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL, 


The accounts received from the Indian seat of Government during 
the past month, are, if possible, more gloomy than all that have pre- 
ceded them, So dismal is the present aspect of affairs, that even 
the Tory newspapers ¢an scarcely shed over them a glimmering of 
hope. The Calcutta ‘ John Bull’ itself no longer ventures to manu- 
facture cheering intelligence, knowing that it will not be believed. It 
comforts the Government, however, from time to time, with a disquisi- 
tion, to prove the justice and policy of the war, which is a very easy task 
where no one dares publicly to oppose it. As the newspapers, under 
such thraldom, are equally deterred from stating strongly any facts 
that are unfavourable, we have recourse, as usual, to the surest source 
of correct information, which is private letters. The following is an 
extract, containing the substance of the private accounts from Calcutta 
down to the early part of August : 


The aspect of public affairs is represented as gloomy in the extreme. 
Both at Prome and at Arracanall was inactive, save the ravages of death, 
A war with Bhurtpoor was supposed to be inevitable, and would, if prac« 
ticable, be commenced upon in the cold season. Presuming that they 
may now break their promise with impunity, the Bhurtpoorians have, 
since the demise of Sir David Ochterlony, veined to defray the expenses 
of the armament which was sent against them! The Indian Govern- 
ment can ill afford to pay past losses ; indeed, it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that they meet the present enormous amount of expenditure, for 
which, however, they have not only no promise, but no prospect of repay- 
ment! Money was scarce in the market ; interest had consequently risen 
considerably, and was expected to rise still higher. The remittable paper 
had fallen to 26, and the other loan was at a diseount.. Disagreements to 
an absurd extent were represented to prevail in the Council Chamber, 
A ludicrous instance is mentioned. Upon the death of Mr. Panton, the 
Secretary to the Medical Board, Lord Amherst, without consulting his 
Council, appointed a Mr. Adam his successor. Mr. Harrington, as was 
natural, being desirous of placing his son-in-law, Dr. Muston, in that 
situation, immediately took umbrage at the Governor's certainly (to say 
the least) very uncourteous proceeding, and remonstrated pretty sharply 
against it; with what effect is unknown. 


Thus, in the very points where the pretended amiable disposition 
of Lord Amherst should display itself, he is continually giving the 
most lively disgust both to his colleagues in office, and the service 
in general, by seizing, with a tiger-like spring, on the richest prizes 
of patronage that fall in his way, of which he takes care to appropri- 
ate the lion’s share. 

We have been favoured with a sight of various other private letters 
from Calcutta, dated in July and August last, which mention several 
very interesting particulars regarding the extraordinary and sudden 
changes that had taken place in the money-market there. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 8, 2A 
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The extent of the 4 per cent. loan had been about one crore and 
thirty lacs; and of this sum, about thirty lacs, with an equivalent in 
cash, had been tendered to the 5 per cent loan, opened on the 19th 
of May last. This, it is stated, afforded but a very partial relief to 
the Government, whose expenses in the prosecution of the Burmese 
war continued undiminished. 

According to the same private accounts, it was confidently believed 
in Calcutta, about the middle of July, that the Siamese had made 
common cause with the Burmese. It was also said, that application 
had been made by the latter to the Emperor of China for assistance ; 
but that his celestial Majesty had declined any interference, unless as 
a mediator. Care will, no doubt, be taken by the Company’s agents at 
Canton, to impress thecelestial court with a proper notion of the prane 
of our cause, and the unfathomable wickedness of our enemies. In con- 
sequence of the rains, no active operations against them were expected 
to take place till November next; but there were rumours afloat that we 
might be called upon, ere then, to act on the defensive. The extreme 
scarcity of cash was most severely felt, and some of our great agency 
houses in Calcutta were borrowing money at 10 per cent. on deposit 
of the Company’s paper, which they purchased at par, (although, 
for cash, it could be had at 2 or 3 per cent. discount,) giving accept- 
ances for four or five months, bearing interest at 9 or 10 per cent. 
per annum. 

The merchants of Calcutta, who were about this time réading the 
lengthened debates at the India House regarding the Hyderabad loan, 
thought the state of their own money-market a striking commentary 
on that famous transaction. It went to prove, in their opinion, that 
the house of Palmer and Co. was by no means exorbitant in its 
charge of interest, where no security, or, at least, one very inadequate 
to the rate charged, was obtainable, Since, in Calcutta, where, of 
course, all were amenable to the Supreme Court, and, consequently, 
no risk could attach to a tender with the security of Company's 
paper in hand, houses of the first respectability, from a temporary 
pressure, were willing to submit to terms which were considered 
equivalent to an interest of 15 or 16 per cent. (a bonus being usually 
given of 2 or 3 per cent. by the borrowers, independently of the rate 
.of interest). How, then, could the conditions of the loan to the Ni- 
zam (with no such security) be considered exorbitant, when made in 
times of similar scarcity? On the 20th of July, the following notice 
awas issued by Government: 

The public are hereby informed, that the sub-treasurer is authorized to 
issue treasury-notes for 500 sicca rupees and upwards, in even hundreds, 
payable nine months afier date, bearing interest at the rate of 34 percent. 
per diem, in payment of demands on the general treasury, and that the 
treasury-notes issued by him will be received at the Presidency by the 
sub-treasurer, the collector of customs, and the secretary to the board of 
customs, salt and opium, as cash, 


The private accounts from Calcutta, dated in the beginning of 
August, state that the advices from Ava and Arracan continued to 
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be very unfavourable. At the latter place, the sickness and mortality 
among our troops was so great, that there was scarcely a sufficient 
number of efficient men left to mount guard. It was currently 
reported that a very large body of the enemy was assembled in 
the vicinity of Prome, and that Sir Archibald Campbell’s division 
might find it necessary to fall back towards Rangoon, to avoid the 
probable interception of supplies. Though the Government, from the 
state of their finances, were exceedingly desirous to economize, they 
were compelled to keep up an immense establishment of shipping. 
Rather than raise money by a loan at a higher rate of interest than 
5 per cent., they preferred seeking a temporary aid from the issue of 
treasury-notes for a short period, at an enhanced rate of interest, as 
shown by the notice above quoted. The interest there offered amounts 
to 6% per cent., but was not a sufficient temptation to draw supplies to 
any great extent. It was rumoured that the pecuniary distress had 
become so urgent, as to determine them to invite cash on treasury- 
notes, bearing interest at 6 per cent. per annum for one year only ; 
and for every 95 rupees paid in, the lender would have to receive a 
note for 100. Itis a fact, that at the general treasury it was declared 
that they were unable to pay their own acceptances for about 10,000 


‘Tupees, except in the treasury-notes described in the above notice. A 


temporary relief had, however, been obtained from the arrival of 
H.M.S, Boadicea, from Madras, with about thirty lacs of rupees in 
specie. It is also said, that the Goyernment have again prevailed on 
the Nuwaub of Oude to assist them with another crore, notwithstand- 
ing the assurance lately given him, on his former liberal advances, 
that they would make no farther demand on his treasury. 

These partial aids, squeezed out of their dependent ally, the King 
of Oude, and the impoverished Madras territory, which has been long 
unable, on an average, to meet its own expenditure, would very soon 
be exhausted if the Burmese war continued, of which there was un- 
fortunately every prospect. The enemy, it was said, were very wisely 
allowing our troops to keep possession of their pestilential positions, 
knowing that climate would do more for them than the sword. Some 
of the officers lately returned sick, state, that the encampments, both 
at Prome and Arracan, were most injudiciously selected, and such as 
the Burmese were by no means desirous of dislodging us from, well 
aware that sickness would reduce the force almost to utter helplessness 
before the rains subside. Late advices, placing this in a very strong 
light, have been quoted in the most respectable public journals, to the 
following effect : 


The latest accounts from Arracan say, “ The sickness here is dread- 
ful: one third of the Native branch (of the army) is in hospital. There 
is one spot where two regiments are placed, which is called the “ Valley 
of Death”! It is close to the river, the stench of which is most offen- 
sive. Every officer of the 49d regiment there is sick: two have died, 
and three left on sick certificates. The 49th, a few days ago, had only 
thirty effective men. A spy, giving these details in writing to the Kin 
of Ava, has just been put todeath, The European officers were 0 much 
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reduced by sickness, that one regiment was left in charge of one only, and 
that a young Lieutenant! 


The death of Sir David Ochterlony is evidently a very serious loss in 
the present crisis. But Lord Amherst’s policy had previously deprived 
the country of the valuable services of that gallant and distinguished 
veteran. Death then stepped in to relieve him from the contempla- 
tion of the disgrace and ruin which men so much his inferior in worth, 
though superior in rank, were bringing upon himself and his country- 
men. It is for the world to judge how far his end may have been 
hastened by treatment which a generous spirit could ill brook, and by 
the sickening prospect of the future disasters which a true patriot 
would rather die than witness, Though the folly of the present system 
of rule in India had already deprived the army, perhaps for ever, of 
the value of his services, and his public existence might be considered 
nearly at a close, it is now only when death has sealed this doom that 
his brother-officers, under the same authority, can freely lament the 
loss of their companion in arms. The following well-merited tribute 
has been paid to bis memory in the division-orders of Major-General 
Reynell, C. B., commanding the Meerut division. 

Head Quarters, Meerut, July 15, 1825.—It is with feelings of unfeign- 
ed sorrow that Major-General Reynell announces to the division the 
death of Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, Bart. and G.C. B., Presi- 
dent for Malwah and Rajpootana, and commanding the Western Divi- 
sion of the army, which took place last night about ten o’clock, and in 
fourteen hours after his arrival at Meerut, from Delhi. 

The eC agere services rendered to our Eastern Empire by this gal- 
lant, highly gifted, and most meritorious officer, have been noticed and 
rewarded by the strongest proofs of his sovereign’s approbation, and are 
recorded in some of the brightest pages of our military history in India, 
rendering imperishable the fame of Sir David Ochterlony as an officer 
and a.statesman, while the virtues of his heart, and the many amiable 
social qualities he possessed, will long preserve his memory unfaded in 
the recollection of those who had the happiness to enjoy his friendship 
and confidence. A division-order is not the most suitable place to pane- 
gyrize such a character, and the Major-General will therefore conclude 
this brief and imperfect tribute of respect, by repeating his own sincere 
regret for the irreparable loss thus sustained by the Bengal army, and 
expressing his full conviction, that every officer and soldier of the Meerut 
division will participate in his feelings, and regret with him in deploring 
the death of the gallant veteran, Sir David Ochterlony. 

Here follow instructions regarding the military honours with which 
his remains were consigned to the tomb. It too often happens that 
great men fall when their country most requires their services; and 
hence, as in this case, their death is doubly lamented. Time only 
can develop the consequences of this event. The name of Ochter- 
lony would have been a tower of strength in Central India; though 
storms might rage on our eastern frontier, they were little to be re- 
garded while all was safe within. Now, however, while this stay is 
gone, and our empire is shaken in the centre, its situation is indeed 
pregnant with alarm. The hostile movements in Ava, Scind, and, 
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.astly, in Cutch,- prevent our forces from being concentrated, and 
operates as so many diversions in favour of internal insurrection. 
The same spirit breaking out in so many quarters, begins to look like 
a general concert to weaken that which is too powerful to be over- 
come, if united, by distracting our attention, to divide, and thus de- 
stroy. But it is only the weakness and incapacity of our present Go- 
vernment, so notorious to all the world, that can have inspired our 
enemies with confidence, to renew an attempt so lately and so effec- 
tually baffled by Lord Hastings, that all hope of renewing it seemed 
completely at an end. 

The domestic intelligence from Calcutta is of the usual character : 
the most prominent features of it consisting of fresh details about 
Shakspearian bridges, and a continuation of the unholy wars of Dr. 
Bryce. Five new bridges had been in full play during the last rainy 
season on the Benares road alone; four of them over the most dan- 
gerous torrents: the Barai Torrent bridge in Bissenpore, near Ban- 
corah, of 126 feet span between the points of suspension, by nine and 
a half feet wide; the Dungara Torrent bridge at Arrara, two stages 
west of Bancorah, and 119 miles from Calcutta, 165 feet span; the 
Bairwah Torrent bridge, sixteen miles and a half west of Hazaree- 
baugh, 112 feet span; the Goosey Torrent bridge, thirty miles west 
of the same place, 147 feet span. Besides these, there is the Carma- 
nassa bridge, highly prized by the Hindoos, as saving them from the 
contamination of its polluted waters. It is about 400 miles from 
Calcutta, and within thirty-six of the holy city of Benares. It was 
built at the sole charge of a Hindoo, Rajah Seebchunder Roy, who 
made this much valued present to his countrymen. With one ex- 
ception, all these bridges were made at Calcutta, of tarred coir rope. 
But the Bairwah bridge consists of the fibre called chope or mouh- 
laha, a creeper found in the Ramghur hills. It is also stated, that 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay have ordered the Shak- 
spearians to be erected wherever required in their territories. 

At the eleventh annual meeting of the Proprietors of the Chow- 
ringhee theatre, on the 16th of July last, it was found that the debt 
against it amounted to nine thousand rupees, and was likely te increase 
so as to occasion a fresh demand upon the pockets of the Proprietors. 
The public calamities of the state appear to have damped the dramatic 
genias of the City of Palaces, and thrown a cloud over its gaieties, 
There was so little hope now of getting up theatrical entertainments, 
that the managers proposed, as the only choice left, “ to close the 
theatre, to let it, or to offer it for public sale.” After a good deal of 
discussion, it was resolved that the theatre should be continued ; and 
the managers, who were continued also, were authorized to adopt such 
measures as they might deem advisable for getting up performances” 
during the ensuing year. Though many of the antient veterans of the 
sock and buskin remain, grievous complaints are made that the drama 
has sadly fallen from its former “‘ high and palmy state.” The pre- 
sent Governor-General is said to patronise it, by taking a ticket for 
himself and Lady Amherst, when they happen to attend, which, it 
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may be, is not very often, since his Lordship was hissed after the 
tragedy of Barrackpoor. 

It is stated, ina paragraph of a Calcutta paper, that a pair of young 
lions have been brought by a gentleman from the Cape of Good Hope, 
which are intended to be presented to the Governor-General, and 
“ will no doubt eventually be placed in the menagerie of Barrackpoor, 
where they will, we presume, be visible to those who wish to see them.” 
This might be considered a very fitting present from the Proconsul of 
Africa to his gentle cousin the hero of Barrackpoor, who might with 
equal propriety send a Bengal tiger cub inreturn. These lion’s whelps 
are another instance of the strange transformations that take place in 
far countries, in the nature of some lordly animals. ‘‘ They are so 
tame as to admit the familiarities of strangers without evincing the 
least sign of ferocity, and they are the twenty-fifth litter of the pair 
possessed by Mr. Vallete at the Cape; a circumstance which would 
seem to be against the correctness of the belief inculeated by some 
naturalists of the unfecundity of some of the feline race.” 

A financial report has come home, by which it appears that there 
is a deficiency of two and a half millions sterling in the revenue, in- 
stead of a surplus of three millions, which Lord Hastings left at the 
end of his administration. The estimate for 1826 anticipates a far- 
ther deficiency of three millions sterling. But if the war continues it 
will be still more ; and there is no prospect whatever of peace. As a 
sample of the wisdom of the measures now pursuing in India, a letter 
dated Sept. 8th, states that a fleet of transports were sent from Ran- 
goon to Madras for more troops, but being unable to supply them 
there, the vessels were then sent to Calcutta; there being none to spare 
at the latter place either, the vessels were sent back again to Madras, 
for 6000 more men, to be carried to that grave where so many had al- 
ready laid their bones. 

Whatever might become of the war, Sir Edward Paget was about 
to leave his countrymen and fellow-soldiers, whom he had thus far 
involved, to their fate. The gallant Commander-in-Chief was com- 
ing off with flying colours, having taken his passage home in the ship 
Madras, Captain Fayrer, which was to sail about the middle of 
November. 

It was previously known by letters from different quarters of India, 
that last season had been unusually hot and oppressive ; and from the 
last accounts received by the Kent, extending to the 17th of Sept., it 
appears that fever and cholera had been raging with great fury in 
various parts of Bengal. Among the natives of Calcutta, it is said 
that a dreadful mortality prevailed —from three at first to no less than 
seven or eight hundred latterly falling victims to itdaily. And though 
at first nearly confined to the Native population, the epidemic began 
latterly to extend to the European inhabitants. One of the victims 
mentioned, is Capt. Conroy of the Calcutta militia. 

The ship Lotus, from Rangoon to Calcutta ran aground on Saugor 
sands on the 22d of July, and ina day or two became a complete 
wreck. She had in all eighty persons, including five military officers 
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returning as passengers to Calcutta ; but, fortunately, they all escaped, 
with the exception, we believe, of the ship's purser and only one 
seaman. 

The following are the latest articles of Indian news that have ap- 
peared in England; they are from the ‘ Globe’ of the 19th inst.— 


We have received this morning intelligence from Calcutta to the 17th 
September. There are further melancholy accounts of the state of the 
English armies. Sir Archibald Campbell had returned to Rangoon, to in- 
spect the state of the hospitals, and he was reported to have brought the 
most alarming statements of the sickness at Prome. After receiving the 
various reports at Rangoon, he proceeded in a steam-boat on his return 
to Prome on the 25th of July. 

Weare happy to silence the anxiety of the persons in this country con- 
nected with India, respecting the sickness at Calcutta ; the cholera morbus 
appears entirely confined to the Natives. One letter states, “there is 
scarcely one instance of a European being attacked.” 

The crops of indigo are abundant. Exchange 2s. 1d.to 2s.2d. The 
interest on Government securities at Calcutta 74 tu 8 per cent. 

A letter from Calcutta states, that the Burmese continue to commit the 
greatest barbarities on all prisoners, afterwards throwing their bodies into 
the river. 

The following extract of a letter, received by the last arrival from 
India, deserves publication :— : 

‘* For the last ten days two of our newspapers, the ‘ Bull’ and ‘ Hur- 
karu’, have been raging fierce war, and Dr. Bryce, as usual, flaming 
in the front of the battle, sometimes wearing a mask, and sometimes 
openly showing his gladiatorial face to an indignant public. He has 
gone so far as to fight a duel by proxy, and to threaten all who may 
offend him that they shall be answered as Mr. Dickens was—that is, 
that his brother-in-law Meiklejohn shall fight them. The same Meikle- 
john is attempted to be palmed on the town as Editor of the ‘ Bull’, 
though it is well known that ‘‘ Master Bull-Calf” can scarcely spell 
his own name. He is a mere boy, and was bred to the sea. It re- 
quired the courage of Dr. Bryce to rig him out as an Editor. It re- 
mains to be seen how long Dr. Bryce’s congregation will refrain from 
petitioning the General Assembly for his removal. It is said that there 
is no want of inclination among them to take that step, but they 
want a leader. But the misdeeds of Dr. Bryce are too flagrant and 
notorious to require such a proceeding. His own avowed publication 
for the last ten days ought to be a sufficient ground for some decisive 
proceeding on the part of the General Assembly. What think you 
of his not having been yet removed trom the office of Clerk to the 
Committee of Stationary, notwithstanding the orders of the Court of 
Directors to that effect ? 

“We have just heard of the death of Sir David Ochterlony at Meerut 
whither he had gone for change of air. It is not to be doubted that the 
signal affront put upon him by Lord Amberst in April last, has con- 
tributed to shorten his natural, as it put an end to his public life. A kick 
from an ass has killed the old lion. So eminent a public character, so 
distinguished a statesman and soldier, a man who has established so 
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many claims to the admiration and gratitude of his country and of pos- 
terity, has not died in India for many years ; and in the whole army he 
has not left his peer, and only one or two civilians, (I mean throughout 
the three Presidencies,) who could be compared to him. There can be 
no difference of opinion as to the disgraceful weakness and impolicy of 
the orders communicated to Sir David Ochterlony in Mr. Swinton’s 
letter of the 2d of April, with a P.S, dated April 3d. Let that letter 
be produced, and it will at once show the utter unfitness of Lord Am- 
herst to hold the reins of such a Government. For that transaction 
alone he ought to be recalled. 

“What need I say of the miserable Burmese war, of which nobody can 
foresee the termination? A powerful army took possession of Arracan, 
almost without opposition, and now they are dying in great numbers, 
and 4000 are in the hospitals. Every disposable medical man that 
can be caught is sent to Arracan. 

“ We are tired of repeating our fruitless petition for the recall of Lord 
Amherst. See the observations of the (New) ‘ Annual Register’ on 
his appointment in 1822.” 


COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 


At the annual examination in July last, it was found that the col- 
legiate year now under review gave a total amount of nineteen stu- 
dents, competent to the discharge of their public duties, by the extent 
of their attainments in the Persian, and in the Hindoostanee or Ben- 
galee language. ‘ 

Of the number, Messrs. Charles Grant Udny, Henry Pidcock, 
Francis Horsley Robinson, Frederick Octavius Wells, and Thomas 
Barbot Beale, were declared qualified in Persian, and Mr. Wells in 
Hindoostanee, at the late annual examination in June; Messrs. Ed- 
ward Currie, Edward Lennox Campbell, Richard Walker, Henry 
Lushington, John Dunbar, and James William Alexander, were de- 
clared qualified in Persian; and Messrs. Edward Currie, Edward 
Deedes, Richard Walker, and Alexander Grant, in Hindoostanee, at 
the half-yearly examination in December last. 

The remaining students, viz. Messrs. James Stephen Lushington, 
Hugh Vans Hawthorn, Robert Neave, Charles William Truscott, 
David Brooke Morrieson, George James Taylor, Edward Deedes, and 
Alexander Grant, were pronounced qualified at intermediate exami- 
nations, held at different times since June 1824. 

Thirteen medals of merit for considerable proficiency in the Native 
languages had been awarded since June 1824, and degrees of honour 
in Persian and Hindoostanee conferred on Lieutenants Gordon and 
Todd for extraordinary proficiency in these languages. These two 
gentlemen had, in consequence, been also nominated public examiners 
in the college. 

Lord Amherst (who is much more celebrated, we hear, for fine 
writing than fine acting) delivered a set speech on this occasion as vi- 
sitor of the college, which (whether written by himself or not) really 
contained a great deal of good advice. He mentioned it-as'a subject 
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of regret, that though much attention was paid to the cultivation of 
the Persian and Hindoostanee languages, very good in their way, the 
students in general neglected the common vernacular dialects, which, 
though more humble, are essentially necessary for the due adminis- 
tration of justice among our Native subjects in many parts of our ter- 
ritory. He tells the young civilians— 

If you cannot speak their language, (Persian and Hindoo are nearly as 
foreign to them as English,) the best laws of the Government will be a 
mockery, your most generous resolves will end in disappointment. The 
rudeness and ignorance of the people will be exaggerated. They will 
seem to be unreasonable, because they cannot explain to you their rea- 
sons. You will appear to them capricious, if not tyrannical, even when 
actuated by the purest motives, because you cannot state your purposes, 
and because you cannot discover the real influence of your acts. In one 
word, you will be strangers to the people, and they to you, and the in- 
convenience may be aggravated into the most intolerable mischief, 
through the designs of those who may seek their profit in the estrange- 
ment. 

I would, therefore, in the strongest manner, inculcate on those who 
are destined for the Western Provinces, to make themselves masters of 
Hindee; a knowledge of Bengalee is not less necessary to the due dis- 
charge of the duties confided to those who are employed in Bengal. 

These remarks, that Persian and Hindoo { Hindoostanee] are nearly 
as little understood as English, must be taken with some grains of 
allowance. As applied to the rude peasantry, it is nearly correct ; 
but all persons who have seen any thing of India, or travelled beyond 
their own zillah, must have picked up something of Hindoostanee, the 
great, popular, and military language of the country. 

His Lordship took the opportunity of giving some details of the 
other public seminaries of education in India. The Sanscrit College, 
at the first annual examination, had presented a list of 90 scholars ; 
at that in June last, 118. Benares College, according to the last 
report, had 61 day scholars, and 171 free students, making a total of 
232. The college at Agra had 73 stipendiary students; of whom 38 
were engaged in the study of Persian and Arabic, 35 of Sanscrit and 
Hindee. At the Anglo-Indian College, first established by wealthy 
Natives, and now patronised by the Government, a course of lectures 
are delivered on natural and experimental philosophy. The elements 
of Euclid are also taught inthe Madrussa or Mohammedan College ; 
and these, with the school for instructing Natives in the science of 
medicine, are the only attempts we hear of to introduce European 
science. His Lordship notices the importance of having the Natives 
instructed, so that they may be qualified to hold situations under the 
Government ; but he confesses that the means now employed are 
very insufficient for their general improvement. The Education Fund 
is said not to have realized the advantages expected from it ; and as to 
the rest, he observes : 

The means at the distribution of any Government must be always inade- 
quate to the education of a people, but they are especially disproportion- 
ate ina country where the demand is so general as in India, and where the 
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endowments that had accumulated through successive years have been 
wholly swept away by public disorganization, or diverted from their purpose 
by private cupidity. \t is now.necessary to begin again, and whatever suc- 
cess may be attained by the efforts of the ruling power, it must necessa- 
rily be limited and hae unless those efforts are seconded by enlight- 

finally crowned by the concurrence and exertions of 


ened individuals, an 
all, 
” ! 


“* Must always be inadequate” !—This position we deny; and 
maintain that the revenues of a country can always provide teachers 
(as well as preachers) for the whole population,—provided the wall 
exist. ‘‘ The'demand” being ‘‘ so very general,” is the stronger an ar- 
gument fur the application of something more than a farthing per 
head per annum to that purpose. But the funds have been “ wholly 
swept away”! This is indeed a most lamentable truth; and we 
have before us an illustration of the manner in which they have been 
swept away by the Company for more than half a century past. At 
the close of Lord Hastings’s administration there existed above three 
millions annually of surplus revenue, a great portion of which might 
and should have been devoted to the improvement of the country ; but 
the Company continued to sweep it a// away. Lord Amherst has now 
sunk all the accumulated treasure in an impolitic and unjust war ; so 
that he is obliged to borrow a million from the King of Oude. In- 
stead of applying it to the uses of the state, 70 lacs of this sum are 
to be invested in indigo and sent home to please his honourable mas- 
ters. The money being invested in the 5 per cent. loan, the indigo 
was to be paid for in treasury-notes and sent home to this country, 
where the Directors, we observe, are already forcing the sale of indigo 
at a depreciated rate. This is the advantage of baving sovereigns and 
merchants in the same persons, whose cupidity continually ‘* sweeps 
away” all the public wealth that can possibly be grasped, though it 
leave their subjects destitute of the means of improvement, or even their 
territories in imminent danger for want of the means of defence, 


PROGRESS OF THE BURMESE WAR. 


We learn that Lord Amherst has sent home what is called a very 
able Minute, protesting against his being considered the author of 
the war, and attributing all its evils to the submission paid by him to 
the advice of his wiser and more experienced Council. But of what 
avail is this as an excuse for blindly following his blind leaders, 
when he is armed with an authority which empowers him to act inde- 
pendently of their advice or opinion? Though he has the meanness to 
shift his own responsibility on others, the blame must stillrest where it 
has hitherto rested,—on his total incapacity to think and act for hime 
self. The war having been declared without consulting the Com: 
mander-in-Chief, to make up for this indignity, he then intrusted it 
entirely to him ; consequently, on his back is laid all the mischief that 
followed. Sir Edward Paget is, among the experienced military men 
in Bengal, pronounced to be one of the most ineflicient commanders- 
in-chief that ever held authority in that country. His defenders 
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now attribute some of his first blunders, in the war, to the advice of 
the late Major Canning, who was consulted on account of his having 
been once or twice on embassies to Ava. They allege that Major 
Canning’s assurances, that support, in abundance, awaited them in 
Pegue, was the cause of the army, on the Rangoon expedition, 
having been so ill provided. But the friends of Major Canning say, 
that it was the departure from his plans which caused all the disap- 
pointment and suffering among the troops. For he expected the 
whole army; immediately after taking Rangoon, to dash up the 
Irrawaddy in the ships and boats which brought them, and occupy 
Prome, with the other points which command the communication 
between Ava and Pegue, so as to secure all the resources of the latter 
kingdom, with abundance of provisions, camp-followers, and labourers 
of all kinds. But the naval officers would not risk their ships in an 
unknown river, where they might be stranded; and the General 
would not hazard his army in an enemy’s country, where he was not 
sure of a safe retreat. ‘‘ These prudential considerations,” say they, 
ruined all Major Canning’s plans. Pegue becoming filled with the 
Burmese forces, was desolated ; and our gallant army, hemmed round 
with stockades, perished of disease and famine. 

In fact, the grand error was in making the attempt at a season of 
thie year so fatally inappropriate, that nothing could be done ; and 
then in making no adequate provision for self-support, should the 
power of the enemy happen to have been underrated. But it is 
believed, that “ had we declared war, and entered their country at all 
points, with due preparation, in October, (the end of the rains instead 
of the beginning,) there is no doubt that we might have secured 
Assam, Munnipoor, and Arracan, in all February ; and through our 
army, from Rangoon, declared a peace in Amerapoora in March or 
April, giving us full possession of Arracan and Pegue, settling a sub- 
sidiary brigade in Ava, and bestowing Assam and Munnipoor on one 
of our dependants, As it is, there are many reasons to doubt our 
ever reaching Amerapoora, even at the end of three campaigns.” 

Many different accounts conspire to prove, that while our force is 
wasting away, the Burmese are making every preparation to renew the 
struggle with increased vigour. The ‘ India Gazette’ mentions a 
rumour, which may appear somewhat ridiculous to those who do not 
consider the powerful influence of superstition on the fortune of 
states : 

We have heard a report, that accounts from Prome mention a rumour 
of a grand Burmese army being about to make a descent on Prome; we 
have not heard who was to be the commander in-chief of it; but it was 
said by the Burmese peasantry of Prome, that the enemy principally 
relied for success on three sorceresses who were to accompany the army. 
These Wierd Sisters, we learn, were to render their own army invulner- 
able, and to cast dust in the eyes of ours, so as to render our foes invisi- 
ble. They further affirmed, that the incantations of these three modern 
Joans of Arc would render the Burmese warriors perfectly invulnerable 
to musket balls, but they doubted (perhaps with sufficiently cogent reason) 
whether cannon balls could be come in contact with, with saad impunity. 
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Not to go so far from the scene of warfare as to Joan of Arc—a 
name so fatal to Englishmen—in India also, it may be recollected, an 
old woman, by professing to have the power of enchantment, nearly 
everturaed the throne of the Great Mogul; and the power of Lord 
Amherst may not be more secure than that of Aurungzebe, one of 
India’s greatest, though not best, princes. 

The Bengal official Gazette (of August 22d) has given out another 
story of an intended revolution in the Burman empire ; like all the 
previous projects of the same kind, which seem to have no existence 
but in the hopes and wishes of the reporters, this had fallen to the 
ground ; 


Namine, the Burmese Commander-in-Chief, was anxious (it is said) to 
effect a revolution, being weary of the ruinous measures of the King, and 
the desolation which the continuance of the war had produced throughout 
the empire. He, therefore, represented to his Majesty, that there was a 
rock called Halahdoun, distant from Ava about eighteen miles, to which, 
if he proceeded alone, and was able to break any part of it, his success 
against the English would be ensured. But superstitious as the Court 
is, the favourites of his Majesty suspected it to be a trick contrived by 
Namine to get the — feet into a solitary place, for the purpose of 
destroying him, and after seizing upon the reins of Government, enter- 
ing into terms with the English at Prome. Upon this view of the case, 
the chief, Namine, had been trodden to death under an elephant, by order 
of the King. 

This rumour, we suppose, like the former massacre of the King and 
Queen, &c., is one of the grounds on which the wise men of the 
East calculated that the war might be brought to a favourable con- 
clusion. The new Commander-in-Chief appointed, Main-Meean-Ba, 
the King’s brother, is said to have 60,000 men at his disposal, or, 
rather, 66,666, a mystical number, which would seem to have been 
borrowed from the Apocalypse. Among these are the three wizards, 
who are said to be female Shaum chiefs, with 2000 followers. The 
latest accounts given in the Bengal ‘ Hurkaru,’ are dated from Prome 
the 18th of August ; and we are assured that their authenticity may 
be relied on :— 


The Burmese army, now amounting to 60,000 men, is stationed as 
follows ; 20,000 at Meeaday, fifty miles from Prome, a second division 
of the same strength at Patana-go; these two divisions were forming a 
junction at Meeaday. The remaining 20,000 are at Ghem’bi’gune, and 
are supposed to be there posted for preventing our force at Arracan from 
joining the troops under the Commander-in-Chief, This junction, how- 
€ver, is unfortunately now quite out of the question, ‘lhere is every 

robability of the war being protracted ; the Burmese peither now or ever 
ee shown the smallest inclination to come to terms: this we have the 
strongest grounds for asserting to be the fact, whatever may have been 
reported to the contrary ; and it seems to be the opinion of the most in- 
telligent and best informed officers at Prome, that even if we take Ava, 
that the Burmese will, as heretofore, retire, taking with them all their 
valuables, and that in this manner they will continue a harassing contest ; 
and it is thought that another campaign will be far from terminating the 
contest. 
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The accuracy of the above intelligence, as to the number and posi- 
tion of the enemy, was fully confirmed by a reconnoitring expedition 
undertaken by General Cotton, with the aid of the steam-boat. Sir 
A. Campbell did not intend to attack the Burmese, if they would 
leave him unmolested ; very glad, it appears, during the rains, to act 
upon the principle of “ live and let live.” Great apprehensions, 
however, existed that they would make an attempt to cut off his 
supplies. Prome is said to be healthy, compared with Arracan. 
That it is 80, is exceedingly fortunate for our troops ; for, as will be 
seen from what follows, if anything resembling the sickness in Arra- 
can had prevailed there, our army might have been cut off with great 
facility, by such a force as is now collected against them. If Sir 
Archibald Campbell, therefore, escape utter destruction, he seems to 
owe it solely to his good fortune. But, as the worst season was not yet 
come, we shall look with much anxiety for further accounts as to the 
fate ef this little army, placed in the heart of an enemy’s territory, re- 
ceiving its supplies from a distance, perhaps with much difficulty, 
while surrounded by a hostile force ten times more numerous, and 
accurately acquainted with the country. Should severe sickness— 
such sickness as is quite usual in that climate towards the end of the 
rains—attack our countrymen from within, the danger from without is 
far from contemptible. 


FORCE IN ARRACAN, 


The deplorable situation of the force in this quarter is described 
in the following extract of a private letter, dated Arracan, August 
13th, 1825, which has been obligingly transmitted to us for publica- 
tion: 

I wrote you about two months since describing the taking of this 
place, and a most woful bargain it has proved, being little better than a 
City of the Plague, and the sickness that prevails among our troops has 
been hitherto without a parallel in any army. ‘The climate is of the most 
foul and pestilential description imaginable: nothing but the ravages of 
sickness meet the eye in all directions, and the hand of death has been 
busily thinning our ranks for the last two months. There is hardly a corps 
with fewer than five hundred men in hospital, and the poor sepoys are dying 
like rotten sheep. Sometimes, in our corps,we lose four and five per day, 
and since the first of this month we have just lost twenty men: other 
regiments average much about the same number, more or less, Fever, 
ague, and dysentery, are the prevailing complaints ; and there is hardly 
a man in the division that has not had a fit of one or the other. Lam 
actually the only officer of my corps that has as yet escaped, and my turn 
may perhaps not be far off, if I stay here much longer, as the worst 
has yet to come at the breaking up of the rains; at present there is only 
another subaltern besides myself fit for duty ; and we, who a few months 
ago mustered fourteen or fifteen at the mess, are now reduced toa party of 
three or four solitary individuals, About twelve or fourteen officers alto- 
gether have died since June last; and at least sixty have been sent off 
to sea on sick certificate to Calcutta, or elsewhere: most of them 
carried on board ship more dead than alive. Lord Amherst must be 
nearly driven demented from the fatal effects of this foolish war; which 
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I hope, however, will now soun terminate. I daily expect to be ordered 
off tu the banks of the Hoogley, so do not be in the least alarmed about 
my Staying in such a charnel-louse as Arracan. It is hardly probable 
that this army will be able to move to Amerapoora at the breaking up of 
the rains, as there is hardly a man left that is not weak or broken down 
with disease. The army at Prome, under Sir Archibald Campbell, on 
the contrary, are all in excellent health. ‘The most inconvenient part of 
‘this plague is the sickness among the servants, who, in many establish- 
ments, with the exception of one or two perhaps, are laid up to a man. 
For my own part, | find it no easy matter to get a little rice boiled for 
my breakfast; and that is generally set down upon the table by a poor 
devil shaking with the ague. Aclean shirt is also accounted a great 
luxury in these times, particularly by me, my washerman being now on 
his death-bed. This town is quite full of Burmese and Mughs, who seem 
a very peaceably disposed set of people, otherwise they would have risen 
some dark night and cut our throats ere this, which, from the weak state 
of the garrison, might be no very difficult undertaking. Our political 
agent here is now absent on a trip to Cheduba and Ramree; his assistant 
presiding in his place, 

It was suggested in one of the public papers of Calcutta, that the 
sufferings and sickness of the sepoys in Arracan during the rains 
might be greatly alleviated by supplying them with comfortable great- 
‘eoats. We are happy to observe, by a later paper, that this has been 
done; and since that period, it is reported, the-sickness has consider- 
ably diminished. Is this a proof that the freedom of the press and 
the liberty of suggesting reforms ought to be put down? If the public 
voice had been listened to, much suffering and disaster might in the 
same manner have been averted—at Ramoo, at Rangoon, and even 
at Barrackpoor. 

The latest accounts say, that the troops here were recovering— 
fewer going into hospital than coming out. But before this fa- 
vourable change took place, it is said the army was almost annihi- 
lated. Every one remarks, “‘ Surely, Lord Amherst, who has been 
the author of so much public calamity, must be almost ‘ demented,’ 
and overwhelmed with regret and sorrow.” Quite the contrary; his 
Lordship, it appears, is in high spirits, if we may credit the following 
paragraph which his friends have inserted in the ‘ British Press’ :— 


Letters have been received in London from Lord Amherst up to the 
7th September ; his Lordship writes in eacellent spirits!!! He states 
the army under Sir A. Campbell to be in remarkably good health, and 
that the troops of Arracan are rapidly recovering from the effects of the 
rainy season. 

He means, that the remnant, not already in their graves, were 
recovering; but the thousands who have fallen are forgotten; the 
waste of public treasure, and new dangers besetting our empire on 
every side, are disregarded ; and, while thousands of his country- 
men are, owing to his folly, perishing in the pestilential marshes of 
Ava, his Lordship is very merry, writing facetious letters to his 
friends in England! So Nero fiddled while Rome was burning.— 
We hear from various quarters that this letter was addressed to 
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Mr. Edmondstone, and that the Directors, having been long very 
deficient in official intelligence as to what their worthy Governor 
was about, had been wishing they could find out if he made any 
other person in England his confidant, but they could not discover that 
he corresponded with anybody. ‘This letter is therefore considered 
quite a prize by these gentlemen, who, in their public Courts, affect 
to despise private correspondence ! 

The latest accounts say that the army in Arracan, being now en- 
tirely disabled, was to be replaced by a new army, which was collect- 
ing at Barrackpoor. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


The latest private accounts confirm all our former suspicions, that 
intrigues were hatching among the Native powers in the northwest 
of India, which might have been crushed in the shell, had full 
powers been granted to Sir David Ochterlony, with regard to Bhurt- 
poor. A private letter from Cawnpore, dated in July, enters largely 
into the subject ; but we have only room for the following extract: 


_ Sir David having considered the proceedings of the Bhurtpoorians an 
infraction of the treaty with the British Government, had vakeels going 
and coming on the business, and in the meantime assembled the force 
as related, As he received insolent and evasive replies to all his 
Messages, we marched, on the 8th of April, and reached Mynpooree. 
There we halted from the 18th to the 28th of April, and were then ordered 
back, Government having disapproved of Sir David's measures, and 
ordered him, on receipt of their despatch, to break up the force, and march 
us all back to quarters ; and thus ended all our hopes. We should have 
had upwards of sixty pieces of battering ordnance, twenty-four and 
eighteen pounders; and about the same number of mortars, ten and 
eight inch, including two or three thirteen inch; besides howitzers and 
field guns, say forty or fifty. Never could there have been so fine and so 
favourable an opportunity of retrieving our Jost laurels in 1205 before this 
ace and although the heat would have been dreadful, yet, with the 

earts and the hands, and the means we should have had at command, 
which formerly were wanting, it would have been a short and glorious 
business: their ditch empty and ruined, their walls in bad repair, and 
every thing favourable, beyond what even could have been wished for, to 
crown our enterprise with success. It is altogether a cruel disappoint- 
ment; however, we are told that the matter is not entirely given up, and 
that weare to move again to Bhurtpoor in September. This is like other 
wise acts of our Government: we shall then meet with a very different 
reception from the Bhurtpoorees. For since the demonstration we made, 
they have been employing 4000 or 5000 men daily repairing the works, 
deepening the ditch, and of course contriving every impediment to our 
getting into the place, without perhaps as much loss as we formerly sus- 
tained, 

We understand that Sir David was disgusted and exasperated at the 
letter and orders he received from Calcutta,that he threw up al/ his appoint- 
ments, military as well as political, and declared his intention of returning 
to Europe. The Government accepted it, and appointed Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, from Hyderabad, but Ae declined the situation! After this, we 
understand, the Governor-General in Council coaxed Sir David to re- 
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main, and gave him a carte blanche for every thing he liked to do in the 
cold weather. 

Since the death of Sir D. Ochterlony, the appointment of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe as Resident at Delhi, where he formerly was, has 
been confirmed. Another circumstance is mentioned in the same 
letter, with the bearings of which we are unacquainted :— 

The fellows who at Delhi attempted the life of Ahmed Bux (a bosom 
friend of Sir David Ochterlony’s) having been traced to the protection of 
the Alvar man, he was requested to give them up, but in a most insolent 
manner refused todo so. It is not unlikely that this, the Bhurtpoor, and 
other matters, may involve us in a war with all the western states, Jey- 
poor, &c. &c. | think it is notat all unlikely that the twelve extra regi- 
ments,with two of cavalry,were lately raised from an apprehension or pros- 
pect of having more on our hands soon than Bhurtpoor, and more than 
our old army was equal to. It seems the Commander-in-Chief had some 
difficulty, and not without hard words succeeded, in getting the Govern- 
ment to adopt the measure. 


In addition to the confirmed contumacy of Bhurtpoor since the 
death of Sir David Ochterlony, we are informed by the ‘ India 
Gazette,’ that advices from Keitah state, that a large body of troops 
were reported to have collected round Pulharrah, the seat of an inde- 
pendent chief, about thirty coss from that place. It was rumoured 
also, that ‘‘ Scindiah encouraged the Pulharrah chief to make a stout 
defence ; nay more, promised him assistance at a proper season, In 
the meantime, so the report went, he offered to supply him with 
money.” 

MADRAS, 

Sir Ralph Palmer, who had come round from Bombay to fill the 
office of Chief Justice at this Presidency, in opening the sessions in 
July last, addressed a long speech to the grand jury, in which he con- 
gratulated them on the state of the calendar, complimented his pre- 
decessors in office, expressed his high approbation of Sir Thomas 
Strange’s late work on Hindoo law, and promised the barristers due 
indulgence and liberty of speech. ‘ Mutual forbearance,” he says, 
“and mutual indulgence, we all of us require, and, I have no doubt, 
readily give to each other.” Considering what had happened on the 
west side of the Peninsula whence he had come, this early deprecation 
of all asperity was natural and judicious. 

The Hon. Sir Robert Comyn, the newly-appointed Judge of the 
Supreme Court at Madras, had arrived there on the 16th of August, 
by the ship Princess Charlotte of Wales. No other intelligence of 
any interest or importance has been received from this quarter of 
India. 

BOMBAY. 


Private accounts from this Presidency afford additional reason to 
believe that the apparently tottering state of our empire in the East is 
extending a general spirit of resistance from Bhurtpoor to the western 
confines of India. In our last, we mentioned the reported movement 
of the Scindians in raising a large force to act against Cutch. A 
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letter of more recent date, from the camp at Bhooj, in Cutch, writte 
July 2, explains the state of affairs in that quarter : i 


About four or five years ago, the nobles of Cutch called on the British 
Government to assist them in deposing their Rao, or king, who had ren- 
dered himself very odious by the most wanton cruelty, Their request 
met with the approbation of our Government. The Rao was deposed, 
and his son raised to the musnud, with a regency of five persons, of 
whom the British Resident was one. A subsidiary force of two regiments 
was established, as a guarantee for this oriler of things being maintained, 
and the Cutch durbar agreed to pay one half their expense. 

In April 1825, abody of marauders invaded the province from Scind ; 
but they were not entirely natives of that country, many of the dis- 
contented of this province having joined them. Be it sufficient to say, 
that there was little or no dowbt of their having received great support 
from Scind. They plundered the whole of the country around Bhooj, 
and, from the insufficiency of our force, actually cut up 600 of the Rao’s 
horse within four miles of our camp. There being little doubt but that 
Scind was at the bottom of it, some time elapsed before any attempt was 
made to dislodge them, it being considered prudent to wait the arrival of 
troops. 

Another Native regiment, and some regular cavalry, have been added 
to the brigade; and I have just learned that a letter has arrived from our 
agent at Hyderabad, mentioning the march of a division of the Scindian 


a 


army, chiefly composed of Beloochers, and amounting to four or five 
thousand men, and every hour confirms the report. A third treaty with 
this nation may be patched up, but war is inevitable ere long, and the 
want of officers and troops will be the cause of much expense to the 


Company. 

Additional expense, at the present time, they are least ofall able to 
support ; and it is hard to say how it can be supported, when we shall 
have three wars instead of one, while, by that one, the treasury is 
already exhausted. Our new antagonists of Bhurtpoor and Scind 
may, perhaps, be called “ weak and contemptible states,” as Ava was 
before it measured swords with Lord Amherst. But when his Lord- 
ship is so hard pushed to maintain the conflict he courted with this 
despised foe, how will he resist an unlooked-for attack on both his 
wings, as well as in his centre, at the same time? Few who under- 
stand the present state of India, can look forward without apprehension 
to so perilous an experiment. The private accounts further say : 

The new arrangements of the army now begin to show themsclves ; 
and to give some idea Of the efficiency of a Native regiment, [ shall in- 
form you of the officers in staff employ and absent in the 12th regiment 
Native Infantry, wz.: Colonel, at home; Lieutenant-Colonel, oa staff 
employ; six Lieutenants, absent; and of the four rema’ning, two are on 
the staff of the regiment. This is, perhaps, a worse instance than gene- 
rally occurs; butit will now be much worse than ever, as every regiment 
has been increased 250 men, and yet not one European officer, though 
the officers are the pillars of the Indian army. 

The ‘ Bombay Courier’ of July 9, states, that the Scindians had 
collected a large force on the north side of the Runny, or Run, and 
about thirty miles distant from Loong, on.the Cutch frontier, 

Oriental Herald, Tol. 8. 2B 
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The cholera has been raging, for some time past, in most of the dis- 
tricts subject to this Presidency, and, in some instances, in a very bad 
fidm. His Majesty's Queen’s Royals and 6th Regiment, lately arrived, 
have both suftlered from it; and within the last few days it has made its 
appearance among the Natives here, but as yet the casualties have been 
but few. 

The Paper of the 16th says: 

Our Jetters from the northern frontier mention, that our cavalry had 
an affair near Luckput with the marauders from the Scind side of the 
Runn, and drove them out of the Cutch territories with considerable loss. 
Our loss is stated to be one trooper killed, and twelve horses killed and 
wounded ; but a full account had not been received. Large bodies of 
plunderers are stated to be still threatening the frontier. 

PERSIA. 


The French Ambassador, Viscount Desbassayns de Richemont, sent 
by Charles X. to Futty Ali Shah, reached Teheran on the 2d of 
June, and was received with great distinction at the Persian Court : 

The Shah received him sitting on a throne, covered with jewels. The 
hall of audience was extremely magnificent. Near the Shah stood the 
grandees of his Court, gorgeously attired, one bearing the royal diadem, 
another the scimitar, a third the shield, and a fourth the sceptre. On 
the shield was an emerald of extraordinary dimensions,and on the Shah’s 
bracelets were two of the largest diamonds known. Futty Ali Shah is 
sixty-six years of age, and remarkable for a long beard, which is the ad- 
miration of his subjects, covering his face almost to the eyes, and flowing 
down to his girdle. The audience lasted a quarter of an hour, and the 
Ambassador was reconducted home with the same pomp with which he 
had been introduced. The Shah conferred on M. De Richemont the 
order of the Lion and of the Sun of the second class. 

The day after this ceremony, the Ambassador was attacked with a 
serious illness; but a subsequent letter of the 8d of August states, that he 
had recovered sufficiently to begin his journey from Teheran for Ispahan, 
whence he meant to proceed to the Persian Gulf and Bombay. 

Ministers will do well to look to the increase of French and Russian 
influence at the Persian Court, lest, in the event of the peace of 
Europe being disturbed, it may pave the readiest way for the irrup- 
tion of the people of the North into our ill-cemented empire. It will 
then appear a miserable economy to have saved the expense of a 
royal embassy to the Court of Persia, or to have left the British 
interests there to the care of a Company, whose low character in the 
East utterly disqualifies it from guarding them. 

CEYLON. 

A regulation was promulgated at Columbo, on the 4th of July last, 
declaring, that the silver and copper current coin of Great Britain, as 
well as the silver and paper rix-dollar, and subdivisions thereof, 
should thenceforth be the legal and established currency of the island 
of Ceylon. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND. 

Two or three square-rigged armed vessels, belonging to the King 

of Cochin China, had arrived at the port of Penang, accompanied 
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by three’ Mandarins bearing a Royal commission. In order to 
encourage such advances towards commercial intercourse, the duties 
payable on the articles of merchandise they imported, were judi- 
ciously remitted, as a compliment to his Cochin Chinese Majesty. 
Several guns, and other warlike stores belonging to one of their man-of- 
war junks, which had been landed at Tavoy before our capture of 
that place, having consequently fallen into our hands, a supply was 
offered them in return ; but this the Mandarins not being authorized 
to accept, politely declined. We trust this fair commencement may 
lead to a more amicable intercourse than has heretofore existed with 
the people of Cochin China. It is a considerable proof that they do 
not contemn trade, as the ‘ Quarterly Review’ supposes, though they 
may have an aversion to monopolists, 


Letters from Penang, of the 20th of August, state, that an embassy, 
under Captain Burney, had been sent off to the capital of Siam, for 
the purpose of obtaining assurance of the friendly disposition of the 
Siamese, and to ascertain whether the reports of their armaments had 
any foundation. This, coupled with the former statement of the 
‘Calcutta Government Gazette,’ that they had actually taken the 
field against us, shows very clearly that the rulers of Bengal have 
some ground to believe that the Siamese are actually forming an 
alliance, offensive or defensive, with our enemies. It is stated, that 
an English merchant vessel had been taken up at the rate of 3401. per 
month, to carry this embassy. 


SINGAPORE, 


Late accounts from this interesting settlement mention the final ra- 
tification of the treaty with the Sultan of Johore and Tumungung for 
the cession of this island to the British. The most important part of 
it is, that Singapore and its dependencies are ceded in full sovereignty 
and property to the East India Company for the capital sum of 60,000 
Spanish dollars, and the payment of an annual pension during their 
natural lives of 24,000 Spanish dollars to the present incumbents. 
This cession includes the main island of Singapore, about 27 miles 
long and 15 miles in its greatest breadth, together with the seas, 
straits, and islets, (the last about 50 in number,) lying within 10 miles 
of its coasts, 

By this treaty, every individual who sets a foot in the island is as 
completely emancipated from slavery, as if he touched the sacred 
shores of Old England. 

Having given this outline of the treaty, we shall add the following 
brief observations on the present condition of the settlement: Its po- 
pulation, permanent and floating, amounts to 14,000 inhabitants. The 
ordinary charges on account of its civil establishment amount to 49,050 
dollars, the military to 34,658, and the fixed contingent charges to 
3600, making a total of 87,208. The revenue is derived from an ex- 
cise on the consumption of opium, home made spirits, &c.—from quit 
rents—rents of Government houses and markets—fees and fines of the 
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provisional court,—post-oflice dues, &c. &c., and amount in all to 
87,262, being 53 Spanish dollars beyond the disbursements. 

The trade of the port is as free and unfettered as the power vested 
by law in the Governor-General can make it. There are neither ex- 
port nor import duties on any article whatever—there are no har- 
bour and tonnage dues—no fees paid for port clearances, passes, or 
registers ; and finally, the wooding and watering of ships and the land- 
ing and shipping of cargoes are totally exempt from privilege and mo- 
nopoly, contrary to the practice of many other ports in India. 

CHINA. 


The politics of the celestial empire are involved in such mystery, 
that it is hard to determine what reports to believe or disbelieve con- 
cerning them. In the early part of July it was rumoured at Calcutta, 
that in reply to a request of the Burmese Government for assistance in 
defending themselves against the Company’s invasion, the Chinese 
authorities said, ‘‘ We have long been on friendly terms of inter- 
course with the English, with whom we carry on a very extensive 
trade. We cannot therefore assist you with troops, but will use our 
interest by way of mediation to get Rangoon and Arracan restored to 
you. Inthe meantime, the Burmese King must send to us the great 
Mug idol, called Mahamonie, and the White Elephant.” It was also 
reported that four great ships had accordingly left China for Calcutta 
with the Emperor’s proposals for the restoration of tranquillity. This 
news, though given on the high authority of the ‘ Calcutta Government 
Gazette,’ seems in every way unworthy of attention. 

The accounts from China down to the 20th of April give hopes of 
an improvement in the opium market: Patna 770 Spanish dollars, 
and likely to rise; Banca tin was quoted at 24, betel nut 4, rattans 
5, and pepper at 84 to 9 dollars per pecul. The cotton market was 
favourable, the stock being moderate. 


NETHERLANDS INDIA. 

The accounts from the Dutchterritories in the East have lately been 
of the most disastrous character. The unpopularity of their Govern- 
ment appears to increase with its age. From the commencement of 
their intercourse with India, they have pursued a system of monopoly 
and oppression, odious to the Natives, and often disgraceful to the Eu- 
ropean name. But a month or two ago we heard they were inflicting 
a new monopoly on their subjects, who now, exasperated beyond the 
pitch of endurance, are rising to retaliate on their oppressors. While 
we lament the catastrophe that has ensued, in which many of our own 
countrymen are also involved, we cannot help remarking that this is 
the natural and necessary consequence of those systems of rule in the 
Fast, which exist for the benefit of the governors not of the governed. 
The people will at last learn enough of the arts of war and of policy 
from their rulers to be able to shake off their yoke. The same causes 
operate in St. Domingo and in Java : examples enough are not want- 
ing already ; and unless we take care, by early colonization, to di- 
minish the immense preponderance of numbers against us in British 
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India, the same bloody scenes will one day be acted over again on a 
larger theatre. The‘ Globe’ Evening Paper, of Jan. 20th, says :— 

The reports of the reverses of the Dutch in Batavia are fully confirmed, 
in which we lament to say many of our countrymen have suffered, The 
letters received this morning are of the 10th September. A battle took 
place at Deenackie, near Samarang, on the 2d of September, between 
10,000 Native troops and the European forces ; the latter is estimated at 
only 300, of which 60 were English, chiefly sailors. The Natives were 
completely successful. é 

The following is a list of Englishmen, chiefly merchants, who joined in 
the battle : it will be observed that the greater number of our countrymen 
were either killed or are missing : 

Killed or missing, passing the river Lawee.—Barrons, M‘Master, Sut- 
ton, Willis, and Lindsay. 

Missing, supposed killed —Hammond, Cameron, Brandt, Lack, Chat- 
toon, Masters, and Cramer. 

Returned safe—Page, Lissan, P. Andrews, Morunch, Arratavn, Sol- 
kias, Spencer, and Bremner. 

The following letter conveys the intelligence in a brief and hurried 
form :-— 

Samarang, Sept. 4.—Battle fought at Demak—enemy 12,000 st rong. 

Europeans killed—Burrows, Sutton, Brandt, Cameron, M‘Master, 
Willis, Hammond, Cramer, Lorch, and Lindsay. 

Dutch troops totally defeated, and the Natives advancing on Samarang. 
The Europeans were putting all their property on board the ships at Sa- 
marang and Samabuya—30,U00 packets of cofiee burnt, and the enemy 
destroying all the coffee trees aud sugar canes. 

At the date of these letters all Europeans and persons of property were 
leaving the eastern coast of Batavia, and four merchant vessels, fully 
loaded with valuables and with female passengers, had sailed for 
Singapore. 

We have been favoured with a sight of a private letter received 
from Batavia by the last arrival, dated September 12, which gives 
the following clear statement of the deplorable situation of affairs : 


My last letter mentioned a disturbance having broken out in the pro- 
vinces of the Native Princes; but I had then no reason to think it of a 
formidable nature. We now, however, find that Government have been 
keeping us in the dark as to the real state of matters, and it was not until 
the accounts of the disaster in the neighbourhood of Samarang, and 
which could not possibly be concealed, reached us, that we were aware the 
disaffection was so general. 

The expedition from Samarang, to any one possessed of common fore- 
sight, must have appeared hopeless. The force sent from them consisted 
of 100 Native troops officered by Europeans, 50 seamen from a frigate in 
the roads, and 20 volunteer cavalry, say altogether 180; and these were 
sent against a body of Natives, known tothe resident to amount to 5,000 at 
least, but which turned out to be more than double thatnumber, Itisa!most 
needless to say, that a complete defeat was the consequence, and out of 
the 180 who left Samarang, not more than 40 have returned alive. 
Among them are seven Englishmen out of twelve who were in the volun- 
teer corps—namely, Mr. L, Cameron, (of the establishment of Stewart, 
Turing, and Co.) Mr. Hammond, Mr, M‘Master, Mr, Willis, Mrv Bur- 
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rowes, Mr. Sutton, and Capt. Lindsay, of the ship Vrow Helena. Mr. 
Page was with the volunteers, but fortunately escaped unhurt. A good 
deal of mismanagement is attributed to the Dutch officer who command- 
ed, and itis rather singular, that himself and other eight officers belonging 
to the party, a// got safe to Samarang. 

This defeat will, I fear, be attended with more fatal consequences ; and 
the Natives are infuriated at the part of the English have taken against 
them, which was certainly not only extremely rash but uncalled for. 

The merchants are shipping off their property from Samarang, fearing 
an attack there, the place being almost without the means of defence. 

I however hope, that the Government will be enabled soon to collect a 
sufficient force to check further successes on the part of the Natives, All 
the troops have been called in from Borneo and the Celebes, and theirarrival 
is anxiously looked for. In the meantime, they are sending off all the 
European troops from this place, and to replace them, have embodied a 
inilitia in which the British and other foreign merchants have been obliged 
to serve—to attend drill three times a week, and sometimes take their turn 
upon guard. You may easily conceive the confusion we have thus been 
thrown into, while many have hurried off to Samarang to look after their 
property, left unprotected by the melancholy fate which has befallen their 
correspondents, 

The disturbances are yet chiefly confined to the provinces of the Native 
Princes, where disaffection has long prevailed in consequence of the arbi- 
trary interference of the Government ; but [ believe thé whole of the east- 
ern part of the island to be equally opposed to the Dutch authority, and 
that the spirit of insurrection is rapidly extending. 

Here, however, I hope we have nothing to fear from the Natives ; and [ 
am glad to find that most opinions are in favour of the security of the 
estates ; but every description of property must suffer more or less while the 
present disturbances continue.—With the exception of the shipment of 
such produce as is on the spot, business may be said to be suspended at 
Batavia. ‘The credit of the Government, too, is sensibly declining, and 
their prospects are really desperate ;—a large debt with little revenue com- 
ing in, and the probability ot sull less in the ensuing year, 


The last accounts from Batavia, quoted in ‘ The British Press,’ 
state that a conspiracy to burn that capital of the Dutch in India 
had been detected. The old Regent, Radin Adi Hali, was arrested 
and put into strict confinement on suspicion of being concerned. This 
man is of high rank, connected with the Emperor Solo. His sons 
were sent to Bengal by Lord Minto, and received a liberal edu- 
cation, The general feeling at Batavia is, that if the Dutch do not 
alter the oppressive system of their government, which has been so 
long in operation, Java will never be in a quiet state unless over- 
awed by a powerful military force, The whole effective force of Euro- 

an troops in the island, when the insurrection broke out, did not 
exceed 3000 men ; and the most respectable citizens were compelled 
to perform the duties of common soldiers. These are the times for 
trying the soundness of the policy of excluding European settlers 
from the East. Let the rulers of British India take warning in 
time. 
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ISLE OF FRANCE. 

A letter from this place, quoted in the ‘Columbian Press Gazette’ 
of Calcutta, gives the following interesting particulars of a species of 
Soresight for which this island is celebrated :-— 

In my next letter I must tell you of the abilities of some few here to 
discover ships some days before they appear above the horizon. You 
may remember the phenomenon having been noticed some time ago in a 
voyage in the Northern Ocean, I forget the name of both the ship and the 
captain' on that occasion ; but the ship appears in the air inverted, and 
of course the appearance is accounted for on the common theory of re- 
fraction. It is however peculiar to certain situations, or at least 
certain latitudes. One of the men at this place was invited to 
Paris by the Institute, but he could not observe the same appear- 
ance there, and came back. He here makes a regular daily report, and 
is rarely out. He has been known to announce a ship dismasted for five 
days before any other person could discover her, (the Dunira Chinaman,) 
and among many other incontrovertible proofs, he not long ago announced 
the appruach of two brigs unaccountably lashed together; in three 
days after a ship with four masts made its appearance, a thing that had 
not been seen for 12 years before. ‘There are two old men that have the 
skill to discern very accurately ; but they have many pupils whom they 
are teaching, and who can see the objects though they cannot yet perceive 
distinctly the particular characters of them. 

MADAGASCAR. 

King Radama, in order to encourage British trade with his do- 
minions, has issued an edict, relieving British vessels of all charges 
and impositions to which they were formerly subjected ; and limiting 
the demand upon them to fifteen dollars of anchorage duty, and five 
per cent. on all exports, the produce of the island. In this edict his 
Majesty proceeds to say,— 

With a view to encourage the residence of British subjects in my do- 
minions, for the better civilization of my people, and the introduction of 
various arts and sciences, I hereby assure them of my special protection ; 
and that they shall have free liberty to dwell! therein, to build ships and 
vessels, and houses, and cultivate lands, to carry on lawful trade and 
traffic ; to come and to go at their own will and pleasure, without let and 
hinderance of any kind, and without payment of any duty or tax than be- 
fore mentioned. 

The East India Company might learn wisdom from this semi-bar- 
barian, who is already sensible that Colonization is the best mode of 
civilizing and improving his subjects. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Since the just and liberal measure adopted by the Ministers, of 
restoring Mr. Greig to the situation from which he had been so arbi- 
trarily expelled, and enabling him to re-establish his press, which 
had been so despotically crushed, a great deal of valuable intelligence 
has reached England, showing in their true colours the affairs of that 
colony. The delay of Lord Charles Somerset to withdraw from the 





! Capt. Scoresby, well known as a scientific voyager in the arctic regions.— 
Ed. Col. Gaz. 
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scene of his oppressions, appears now to be explained. Like an actor 
striving for an encore, he is playing off all his arts to elicit a few 
plaudits to grace his exit, if not invite his return. The haughtiness 
of the absolute ruler is now laid aside for the gracious condescension 
of the candidate for office. The boors of Stellenbosch are compli- 
mented with their loyalty; the black-legs, though less skilful than 
he, are now allowed to win of him a few hundred rix-dollars ; others 
are honoured in public with the most gracious salutations, and other 
marks of regard. But after all the exertions of his creatures, the ad- 
dresses got up for Lord Charles are mere hole-and-corner productions, 
which can have little weight in the quarter where they are intended 
to operate. They will be a poor set-off against the specific charges 
brought against him in Parliament, which he seems afraid to face, 
unless borne up by the adulation of Dutch boors and Cape courtiers, 
a few of whom may, no doubt, be found to applaud any Governor 
whatever. 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN WORLD. 
GOVERNOR-GENERALSHLP. 

THE most important events that have occurred in England, con- 
nected with the interest of India, are the agitation of the question 
who should succeed Lord Amherst, and the decision of the Treasury 
as to the division of prize property takenin the Deccan. 

The intrigues and counterplots of the Directorial and Ministerial 
authorities, with regard to the future Governor-Generalship of India, 
have gone on, for months past, without any apparent result ; though 
the necessity of change has been long deeply felt, and is every day 
manifestly becoming more imperative. We cannot but regard this 
inaptitude to provide seasonably a remedy for every emergency, and 
bring the highest talents into play, as a strong symptom that our pre- 
sent system of government is incompetent to preserve dominion over 
distant dependencies. The march of events abroad will not wait for 
the chancery delays of those tedious struggles of family and aristo- 
cratic influence at home. While the storm rages, or the shallows are 
near, a pilot must be provided instantly to seize the helm with a strong 
and skilful grasp. It will not do to waste time in balancing and 
consulting as to who shall be placed at that important post; far less 
to determine the selection by the rank and pedigree and wants of the 
candidate, rather than his past services, his talents, or experience. 
Of the fatal effects of this system, the family of Amherst seems des- 
tined to be a standing example. Sir Jeffery, the founder of this house, 
and as much distinguished by his public merits as its present prop is 
by his deficiencies, was, at a critical period, superseded in his govern- 
ment in America by Lord Boutetort, whose merits consisted in 
‘« bowing low, and carrying the sword of state;” and he was, at that 
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day, described as “ the best of men’! as our present “ Lord of the 
Bedchamber ” is now called the most amiable and inoffensive of the 
human race. But we soon after lost our splendid possessions in 
the West; and if that experience be not sufficient to teach us, we may 
soon have another great moral lesson in the East,—that an empire 
cannot be governed and preserved by a negative quantity of merit, 
which constitutes an accomplished fawning courtier. In the invin- 
cible tendency to make such a contemptible selection of colonial 
Governors, we see clearly the way prepared for the decline and fall 
of our Indian empire. 

On this subject, it is now well known that great efforts were made 
to procure the appointment of Governor-General for the Duke of 
Buckingham; and that though his Grace had a large majority of the 
Ministers on his side, he failed for want of interest with the Directors. 
Since then, certain changes being meditated in the Government of 
Ireland, the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Bristol became 
competitors for the succession to the viceroyalty, in which the former 
was again unsuccessful. Upon this, it is said, that Lord Wellesley 
offered his services to go out again to India, and that these were accept- 
ed by Ministers. But the concurrence of the Court of Directors is still 
doubtful; for Lord Wellesley, though sufficiently despotical in his 
Eastern career, was not sufficiently subservient to suit their wishes. 
He was besides an advocate of free trade, and wished to separate the 
governing from the mercantile policy of the Company's system ; and 
was moreover removed from his government in such a manner, as to 
make it very-unlikely that he would ever be cordially restored. It is 
matter of regret to see Lord Hastings passed by in all this. The vete- 
ran nobleman is here on the spot, ready and willing, no doubt, to return 
to the scene of his former fame: and there can be no question but that 
his return would do more to restore confidence in India than any event 
that could happen. Yet he is passed by, and the best interests of the 
country sacrificed to a feeling either of vindictiveness or caprice. 

The Treasury decision as to the Deccan prize case will be found 
under its proper head in an official shape. In this place, we need only 
say that it is in favour of a general distribution of the prize property, 
which will therefore include Lord Hastings and the Bengal army, 
and place them on a footing with their brothers in arms, of Madras 
and Bombay. The view taken of this subject, in our last Number, 
has been adopted by those who sat in judgment on the case ; and we 
have great pleasure in recording the honourable issue of the de- 
liberations. 

The discussion at the India House, on the subject of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s case, will be found under the usual head of the Debates. As 
we ventured to do on a former occasion, we shall repeat on the pre- 
sent; and instead of offering any opinions of our own on the ques- 
tion, transcribe a few of those expressed by others, in the hope that 
they will attract the attention of many who would not otherwise see 
them in their original places, and thus produce an effect in favour of 
justice, They are as follows :—~ 
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From the Globe.— The debate on the case of Mr. Buckingham came on 
yesterday at ‘the India House. The motion of Mr. Kinnaird, and an 
amendment of Mr. R. Jackson's, recommending the losses of Mr. Buck- 
ingham to the consideration of the Directors, were negatived on the show 
of hands; but a ballot has beeu demanded by Mr. Hume. The dis- 
cussion, yesterday, might have been conveniently confined much within 
the limits to which it was extended, especially by those who opposed the 
motion. ‘Those gentlemen attempted to turn the debate entirely upon 
the question, whether it was proper to put a stop to the habit of free dis- 
cussion with which Mr. Buckingham was identified in Calcutta. This, 
in itself, is a question of great importance, and those who think that the 
liberty of the Press was useful in India, must think that the measures 
adopted to suppress it were mischievous, and that any sufferings sus- 
tained in consequence of them form a fit subject of complaint. But for 
the Company, which may be said to have sanctioned the suppression of 
the liberty of the press in India, the question was of a different kind, 
viz., whether, in the execution of these measures, (upon the supposition 
salutary in their object,) unnecessary and avoidable injury was inflicted 
upon an individual, which being unnecessary and avoidable, it was their 
duty, as a governing body, to endeavour to repair. The object was to 
suppress free discussion in India; and it appears to us impossible for any 
reasonable man, to suppose that all the measures which the Indian 
Government adupted against Mr. Buckingham were necessary for this 
purpose. One simple (and, supposing the object justifiable, the best) 
means would have been the sstahiahee ofa censorship. No property 
would have been injured, personal liberty would not have been invaded, 
and the end desired would have been certainly attained. But how did 


the Bengal Government proceed? First, it banished Mr. Buckingham ; 
next, finding, as it easily might have anticipated, that such a measure 
was not of the smallest use, it made a general law, placing in its own 
hands the power of suppressing aaa Then it suppressed the 


‘ Calcutta Journal,’ on account of the indiscretion (supposing there was 
any ground for the proceeding) of some agents of Mr. Buckingham’s, 
whom the first needless act of the Government had deprived him of the 
power of superintending. Lastly, it refused to grant a license to any 
ersons to use Mr. Buckingham’s printing press, so long as Mr. Bucking- 
ove himself had any present or even future interest in the profits. Surely 
all these acts, the punishment of the individual, the suppression of his 
paper, the locking up, and consequent destruction of his material pro- 
perty—all these evils, inflicted not in the way of punishment but in the 
course of administration, could not possibly bave been unavoidable ; and 
if they were not unavoidable, the Government is bound to repair the loss 
they have occasioned. 
rom the Sunday Times.—The last act of the Oriental tragedy, in which 
Mr. Buckingham is the victim, was wound up last week at the India 
Hiouse. Mr. Kinnaird’s motion was negatived, and the last seal has 
‘thus been put to the merciless spoliation of this injured gentleman, We 
do not envy the feelings of those who could add insult to injury, and 
smile at his destruction; they may hug themselves in the day's result, 
and cry with the crockbacked tyrant— 
‘So much for Buckingham !’ 


but they will find few to applaud the heartless oppression out of doors, 
If the Government of India had a right to deport Mr. Buckingham from 
these shores—had it also the Corsair’s privilege to confiseate his property ? 
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Was it not enough to blast his future hopes, without making ruin retro- 
spective, and crushing with the same hand the acquisitions of years? A 
Mr. Poynder, a city attorney, was one of the leading orators against Mr. 
Buckingham on this day. This gentleman may be perfectly acquainted 
with the mazes of Guildhall, but pray what can he know of India, its 
customs, or constitution? The banks of the Thames may be familiar to 
his optics; but of the Ganges, he must be just as cognoscent as of the 
course of the Niger. Does it accord with Mr. Poynder’s notions of 
British law to transport a subject without trial, and hand his property 
over to the first applicant ; or what would my Lord Chief Justice, or a 
Guildhall Jury, say to so monstrous an oppression in any other colony ! 
Js Mr. Poynder running a disinterested race with the Bank Solicitor for 
the business of Leadenhall-street, and preving his deserts by a defence 
of oppression, which the laws of England abjure, and which would scarcely 
be tolerated under the scimitar of a Turkish Pasha? But the Equator, 
say the advocates of existing things in India, is the boundary line be- 
tween European justice and Asiatic tyranny ; and to retain our empire 
in the East, we can have no Government but despotism and the sword. 
If so, we say, such an empire cannot, and ought not, to endure. Itis 
formed for the gain of a few, and the oppression of millions ; and, like 
the power of Spain in the New World, must at no distant day vanish 
from our grasp. Grandeur aad power are transitory—but the prineiples 
of justice are eternal; avd no dominion that is not founded on such prin- 
ciples can be perpetuated. ‘The precedent now established in Mr, Buck- 
ingham’s case will be repeated against others, until India is swept of 
every independent man, and is tenanted by a crowd of passive slaves. 
From the Sunday Monitor,—At a general meeting of Proprietors of East 
India stock, held on Wednesday, the claims of Mr. Buckingham for some 
remuneration for pecuniary losses to the amount of 30,000/. suffered frum 
the tyranny of the Government of India, were brought forward, and 
strenuously advocated by Mr. Kinnaird ; who recapitulated at some length 
the manifest wrongs and injuries which Mr. Buckingham had experienced 
from the administration of Lord Amherst, who, with a despotism unpa- 
ralleled, except by the policy of Lord Charles Somerset, annihilated the 
existence of a free press, and with it the honourable fortunes of a talented 
individual. After a lengthened discussion, in which Colonel L, Stanhope 
and Mr. Nume bore the most flattering testimony to the character of 
Mr. Buckingham, as a husband, father, and citizen, the motion for the 
production of the correspondence between Mr. Buckingham and the 
Court of Directors respecting his claims for reparation, was negatived by 
a large majority. Thus, by an act the most arbitrary and inhuman, is an 
individual deprived of an extensive property, the fruit of the most labori- 
ous talent—thus are taken from him the means of existence, and his 
children rendered beggars; and yet, in England, is there no redress! 
Can Lord Amherst, if he ever reflect on the mischief of his ill-used 
power, turn on his pillow, and again, “ fold the hands to sleep?” We 
trust this question will be heard before Parliament; and Ministers will 
compromise much of the liberality with which ag opinion endows 
them, if they omit according an act of justice to Mr. Buckingham. 


From the Examiner.—We cannot say we are surprised at the refusal of 
the East India Company, on Wednesday last, to entertain the question 
of compensation to Mr. Buckingham, for the cruel treatment and enor- 
mous losses which he has suffered from the tyrannical and vindictive 
conduct of the Company's servants in India; we have little faith in the 
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justice, much less in the generosity, of a body actuated as that is by a 
sordid trading spirit; yet we defy any impartial and feeling person to 
read the impressive history of Mr. Buckingham’s affairs given by the 
Hion. Douglas Kinnaird in the debate at the India House, without a sense 
of indignation that a man so treated and so meritorious should be denied 
redress. For the question, as we have before shown, is not whether a 
free press should or should not be permitted in India, but whether, in 
checking a certain license of expression assumed by the ‘ Calcutta Jour- 
nal,’ (if we can without absurdity apply the word dicense to the articles 
which were made a pretext for that paper’s destruction,) a most wanton 
and needless injury was not inflicted on Mr, Buckingham, on his children, 
and on the innocent shareholders in the paper. The successive banish- 
iments of Messrs. Buckingham and Arnot were ample, or rather severe, 
punishments for the offences of opinion of which they were alleged to be 
guilty towards the Bengal authorities. The total stoppage of the paper, 
when the revival of the censorship might have prevented the possibility 
of further offence, was a deliberate act of malice and oppression, the 
authors of which will be consigned to infamy by posterity. It was lite- 
rally a “confiscation,” as gross as any pain at by some of the early 
English monarchs; Sir John Sewell’s anger at the use of the word, the 
justice of which he could not disprove, is very like the irritation of a sin- 
ner smarting under an accusation which he knows to be true. Suppose, 
for the sake of illustration, that the British Government determined to 
suppress the free publication of political opinion in this country; and, 
being armed with power by Parliament, were to begin by banishing the 
Editor of the ‘ Times ’ for a squib against the Comptroller of the Station- 
ary-office. The ‘Times’ newspaper would probably decline in sale, 
owing to the absence of political discussion ; but it would still remain « 
valuable property, as a mere vehicle fur advertisements, and a necessary 
source of information to the mercantile community. The new conductor 
admits a paragraph obnoxious to the Minister; but would the latter sup- 
press the paper in revenge, when he could either inflict punishment on 
the writer, or place a censor over the publication to prevent the chance of 
further annoyance?) Would he, having such ample means both for 
punishing the past, and prevention for the future,—would he destroy the 
property and subsistence of the absent Proprietor, ruin the shareholders 
who had invested money in the paper as a speculation in trade,—and 
prevent the continuance of the concern in the shape of an advertising and 
purely literary sheet? If he did, would not the act be cried out against 
by the whole community, as one of self-willed, brutal injustice? Yet this 
would be no worse than the cold-blocded malicious ruin ef Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s hard-earned fortune by the East India despots. We hear with 
pleasure of an intention among the Liberals, to open a public subscription 
to indemnify Mr. Buckingham for his noble stand against oppression.— 
The advocates of free discussion are peculiarly interested in supporting 
him; indeed the whole British public is deeply concerned in upholding an 
individual against that detestable colonial system which reacts so mis- 
chievously on the mother country. ‘To protect him, therefore, would be 
a most useful exertion of public spirit, would bring further exposure and 
disgrace upon the India Company, and would extend relief to an indivi- 
dual, of whom it is not too much to say, that his long-continued and 
arduous labours in the cause of enlightenment, his fearless resistance to 
misgovernment, and his sacrifices to patriotic principle, entitle him to the 
gratitude of his countrymen. 
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The expressions contained in almost all the Country Papers of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, (for all have noticed these transac- 
tions,) are such as to lead to a confirmed belief, that if the nation 
could be polled on the subject, there is hardly a hundred individuals 
who would not declare their belief that the injury inflicted had been 
not merely severe, but unnecessary, and far beyond what any human 
being could have ever wished or intended ; and that on this ground, 
if on no other, relief should be afforded. Hopes are still entertained, 
however, that any appeal to the public of England may be unneces- 
sary. The Proprietors of East India stock, and even the Directors, 
may yet, it is believed, see reasun to view the calamities with 
more indulgent eyes than they have hitherto done; and not leave it 
to posterity to say that they saw a victim hurried on to destruction 
without an effort even to avert his doom. The public of India can- 
not hear this with indifference, any more than their fellow-countrymen 
here. But the source from whence these calamities have sprung 
will, it is yet hoped, be still found available for their relief, and the 
innocent (who are now made sufferers) be at least saved from the 
punishment due to the guilty alone. 

THE INDIGO TRADF. 

During the past month an open rupture has taken place between the 
East India Company and the body of Merchants, who are the princi- 
pal dealers in indigo, in consequence of the former having forced on 
a large sale of that commodity on the 17th ultimo, in spite of the 
earnest remonstrances of the trade for its postponement, on account of. 
the unprecedented circumstances of the country. Mr. Christie, who 
was deputed by the great body of the trade to act in their behalf, 
stated the case as follows :— 

A few weeks ago a meeting took place of those connected with the 
indigo business, which was most numerously and respectably attended, 
and at which he had accidentally the honour of presiding. It was there 
unanimously resolved, that a respectful application should be made to 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company, setting forth the 
effect of the recent shock in the trading world, and the great uncertainty 
which prevailed of there being adequate purchasers at this sale; entreat- 
ing, at the same time, for the sake of the trace, as well of the interests of 
the Company, such sa'e should be postponed until purchasers could as- 
semble under more favourable circumstances. This application received 
immediate attention from the Directors, who, however, kindly and can- 
didly replied, that as the great bulk of the sale was composed of the goods 
of private traders, which were for a special purpose intrusted to their 
care, they could not, in fairness to such parties, deprive them of the 
promised opportunity of finding a sale. ‘The trade immediately, know~ 
ing that only 600 out of 6000 chests of indigo allotted for sale belonged 
tafhe East India Company, and that the rest was the property of indi- 
viduals, felt that the Company were only acting in fairness to the inte- 
rests intrusted to them, and therefore thought that it was only just to 
consult the parties upon the steps which it might be advisable to take 
when their interests were involved. They (the trade) Jost no time in 
making the necessary application to these parties for their concurrence in 
the postponement of the sale; and he was happy to say that five-sixths 
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or nearer six-sevenths not only occurred in the proposition, but coincided 
in the propriety of the reasons which had led to the request, determin- 
ing to withdraw their chests if the Company agreed to do the same. 
‘Thus armed, with the assent of the owners of 4500 chests of the indigo 
which was intended to be sold at this sale, they again by memorial ad- 
dressed the Court of Directors, the parties whose property was thus in- 
volved, respecifully requiring the postponement, under circumstances 
which gave every hope that so reasonable a request would be complied 
with. Unfortunately, this general anticipation was not in the end rea- 
lized, although the great bulk of their country customers, acting upon it, 
had refrained from coming to town. The sale was nevertheless ordered 
during the Christmas holidays, and at a time which only allowed 13 days 
to Christians, and 11 to Jews, for the inspection of 6000 chests of an 
article which more than any other required close and accurate examina- 
tion; and this, too, in the most inclement state of the weather, and on 
some days (like Monday) which rendered it absolutely impossible.to per- 
furm any inspection whatever. 


The motives of the East India Directors for hurrying on the sale in 
spite of the wishes and the well known interests of the owners of the 
article may now be comprehended, when it is known that private 
advices must have reached them of the intended speculation of their - 
Governor-General in indigo to the extent of seventy lacs of rupees ! 
To make room for this immense importation, it must be thought neces- 
sary to clear off the old stock on hand at any sacrifice to the owners. 
Besides which, the Company itself is in great want of money, being 
now obliged to supply its deficiency by a fresh issue of paper, till Lord 
Ambherst’s tardy remittance come to its relief. , 

To the foregoing representation, Mr. Lindsay, the Director, who 
acted as Chairman at the sale, replied, that of the two reasons urged 
for delay, the first was, the late pecuniary embarrassments; the 
other, the bad season. These reasons he set aside, on the ground that no 
one could assure us that we should ever enjoy better times, free from such 
impediments, or more favourable to such a sale. But, we may ask, 
did this argument prevent the Company from postponing its own tea 
sale only a few weeks before? Next, he argued, that as one-sixth 
of the quantity belonging to the trade was still not withdrawn, the 
Company were bound to sell that, but others might withdraw theirs 
if they chose. Mr. Christie said, in reply, that the trade could not 
for a moment mean to interfere with the individual rights of such 
owners as meant to sell at present. But ‘ he wished to know if it 
were the determination of the Company to sell their own 600 chests 
under all the circumstances, and being in full possession of the unani- 
mous feeling of the trade?” To this plain question, the Chairman 
gave no reply; for the Company had, at first, objected to the post- 
ponement of the sale, on account of the supposed wishes of the tradg, 
that it might go on; and now the ‘ Honourable” Company was 
going on with the sale in direct opposition to those wishes. One 
gentleman, an intending purchaser, said, he had come from a great 
distance, and it would be a great inconvenience to him to lose this 
opportunity of supplying himself. On this, the Chairman said, that 
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what had fallen from that gentleman proved the propriety of going 
on with the sale, as long as a single purchaser pe be found, or an 
article remained on hand. The single purchaser would, no doubt, 
heartily concur in a doctrine which promised him every thing on his 
own terms, when there was no competition. The Chairman and De- 
puty-Chairman, of the Court of Directors, having been then consulted, 
they insisted on the sale proceeding, which it did amid cries of 
“ shame,” and every symptom of indignation among the large assem- 
blage of gentlemen present, amounting to two or three hundred, con- 
sisting of many of the most respectable merchants of the city. Among 
those who are mentioned as having taken an active part in the pro- 
ceedings, were Mr. Palmer, Mr. Bazett, (of the firm of Bazett, Far- 
quhar, and Co.,) Mr. Innes, (of the firm of Innes, Fairlie, Bonham, 
and Co.,) who complained of the gross illiberality of the Company’s 
procedure. Some who had at first withdrawn their lots, in deference 
to the known wishes of the trade in general, hoping that the Com- 
pany would follow their example, were not allowed to restore them 
when the sale so unexpectedly proceeded. The result of this forced 
sale, was a fall of prices to the extent of twenty per cent.; which, 
though it must be ruinous to the private merchant, is thought nothing 
of by the commercial kings, who are accustomed to trade at a loss, 
and make up all deficiencies by territorial tribute, or by borrowing (as 
from the King of Oude) crores of rupees, to be divided among them- 
selves, as the profits of their commerce! These events are a striking 
commentary on the late solemn declaration of the Chairman, that 
such was the source whence their dividends proceeded ; and when 
Lord Amherst’s investment, purchased with borrowed capital, arrives, 
we shall probably find them again glad to sell at a loss on the prime 
cost, in order to realize cash, (called profits!!!) to be shared at the 
next half year’s dividend. 


ARMY ARRANGEMENTS, 


The Bengal Government had recommended an augmentation of 
twelve battalions of sepoy infantry to that establishment, with re- 
ference to the increased duty that their expected conquests over the 
Birmans would require, and to the political aspect of affairs in India. 
They are also said to have recommended European officers to be at- 
tached to the sepoy artillery as well as infantry and cavalry; and 
they had provisionally made the promotions for six of the twelve bat- 
talions of infantry. Two regiments of Native cavalry were also re- 
commended for sanction, and the promotions provisionally made. 
The Bombay Government also wanted several battalions of Native 
infantry in addition, and a fourth regiment of Native cavalry. 

The two Bengal regiments of cavalry, and two of the regiments of 
Bombay infantry, had been agreed to by the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors, by anticipation. The Court also recommended 
(it is pretty well known) to the Board of Control to sanction six of 
thetwelve battalions of sepoys, both from the expediency of the measure 
in the probable state of Indian relations, and from the awkwardness 
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of cancelling commissions, arrangements, and promotions already 
made, (though called “ provisional,”) and sending officers backward 
and forward, from old regiments to new, and again from new to old ; 
the Court also recommended an artillery increase, we have heard. 

The latter of these is said to have been refused; why, we do not 
know. The infantry augmentation of Bengal, however, has been also 
refused, at first, in toto,—say the quidnuncs of Grosvenor-street, and 
on the ground that an augmentation of the Royal forces would be made, 
this year, onthe meeting of Parliament ; as if it were an equivalent for 
the other, in such a climate and under such a political system as that 
of British India. 

It is now whispered that a disposition has been shown to concede the 
point of the sepoy augmentation on certain conditions, of which the 
particulars have not transpired ; though it is understood that the basis 
is the reception of a portion of the King's half-pay list into the service 
of the Company as subalterns; in other words, giving to the Horse- 
Guards the patronage of one half the Lieutenancies and Ensigneies for 
the new regiments. The measure, we should suppose, is not at all 
likely to be particularly acceptable, either to the Company, the exclu- 
sive dispensers of military patronage in India, in the shape of cadet- 
ships, or to the subalterns of the Indian army, who will suffer by the 
intrusion of these strangers. But we defer further remarks on this 
novel and somewhat startling subject till our next, when we hope to 
obtain more accurate information as to the intrigues and negotiations 
on several interesting points which are said to be carrying on with 
great activity of late, between the two Houses which. bear between 
them the destinies of the East. We hope, too, in the interval, to profit 
by the opinions of our experienced and professional correspondents, as 
to the effects which such an innovation would have on the Company’s 
service, as weighed against the benefits which might result to the 
national purse, had the relief joined in the disposal of so many gentle- 
men who are now in poverty and a burden to the finances of the 
country. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S FINANCES, 


The following intelligence having already appeared in ‘ The 
Times,’ and most of the other public journals, we may venture to in- 
sert it without much danger of a prosecution for an attempt to injure 
the credit of the Honourable Company :— 

In consequence of the great expense incurred by the Burmese war, 
it is understood that the East India Company will find it necessary to 
avail themselves of the full exr‘ent of the privilege granted them by act of 
Parliament, of issuing bonds for circulation in the London market. The 
— at present out, is, we believe, very considerably within the pri- 
vilege. 





CLAIMS OF ‘THE ARMIES OF INDIA TO THE BOOTY CAPTURED 
IN THE DECCAN. 


Unper this head, we gave, in our last Number, a concise history of all the 
facts connected with this important case which had transpired up to that 
period. We are now enabled to lay before our readers (exclusively) a report 
of the arguments of Counsel made, in the course of the month just ended, 
before the Lords of the Privy Council. 

The only point to which Counsel were expected to direct their observa~ 
tions, was, whether the booty captured in the Deccan subsequently to the 
dissolution of the army under the command of Sir Thomas Hislop, was the 
result of the operations of that army prior to its dissolution. 

Monday, January 9, 1826. 
i At one o’clock, their Lordships having met, and Counsel being intro- 
uced, 

The Ear of Liverpoor stated, that their Lordships had received a memo- 
rial from the'Marquis of Hastings, praying that the whole question regarding 
the booty might be referred to the Privy Council. It was impracticable, his 
Lordship said, to comply with the noble Marquis’s request, that the whole 
question should be referred to the Privy Council ; but their Lordships had no 
objection to refer to that tribunal so much of the case as remained still un- 
decided, if both parties consented to the arrangement. 

Mr. Harrison, ou the part of the Deccan army, said, that he would con- 
sent to their Lordships’ proposition. 

Mr. Apam and Dr. Lusuincron, for the opposite party, said, they felt it 
their duty to withhold their consent. They would willingly allow the whole 
question to be carried before the Privy Council, but not a detached portion 
of it. 

The Eart of Liverpoot then directed Counsel for the Deccan army to 
proceed. 

Mr- Harrison said, that he would apply himself to combat a misconcep- 
tion under which the trustees appeared to labour, namely, that a consider- 
able portion of the booty to which the Deccan army laid claim, as taken by 
them, was not captured until after the 31st of March 1818, the period at 
which that army was dissolved, and that consequently it could not have been 
captured by that army. The mistake of the trustees arose out of a mis- 
conception as to what constituted capture. ‘The proposition which it would 
be his duty to maintain before their Lordships, was, that immediately upon 
the capitulation of any city, town, or fortress to any portion of his Majesty’s 
troops, the whole of the public property in any such place belonged immedi- 
ately to those particular troops, subject of course to the sanction of his Ma- 
jesty; and that it was hy no means necessary that such troops should take 
bodily possession of the property ; in other words, that the mere fact of sub- 
mission, on the part of the enemy, gave to the conquering force all the rights 
of capture, and that it was in no way necessary to establish those rights that 
they should take possession of their buoty. If that proposition, supposing he 
should succeed in establishing it, were applied to the present case, the result 
would be, that all the property discovered subsequently to the dissolution of 
the Deccan army, in places conquered by that army, must be declared its 
booty, having devolved to it from the first moment of conquest ; for the prin- 
ciple he conteuded for applied with as much force to a whole country as to a 
single town. He would proceed to cite to their Lordships certain cases 
which would exhibit, in the clearest possible light, the principle of law with 
respect to capture. It appeared from the reports of one of the learned per- 
sons who were summoned to assist their Lordships at the present discus- 
sions, (Sir C. Robinson,) that mapy years ago, the learned Judge, who pre- 
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sided in the Court of Admiralty, had expressed his regret that the decisions 
of the Court were not always so uniform as it was desirable they should be, 
and said it would be a great satisfaction to him if he could, with the assist- 
ance which he might hope to obtain from the bar, succeed in establishing 
a general system, founded on principles which in future would be applicable 
to all cases that might arise. It was impossible for any person, who looked 
through the cases decided by the learned Judge, to deny that he had lived 
to carry his wishes into execution, for it would be difficult to find a more 
able, elaborate, and consistent course of decisions. The learned Counsel 
then proceeded to quote several cases which had been decided by Sir William 
Scott, now Lord Stowell, on the principle, that taking possession was by no 
means a necessary part of capture. The case of the ship the Edward and 
, in Which a question of salvage arose, was very peculjar. The vessel, 
a British merchantman, had struck, during a storm, to a French lugger; 
who told her to stay by her till the storm abated, when she would senda 
boat to take possession of her. A British frigate, however, came up with the 
lugger, and captured her. In the mean time, the merchantman succeeded 
in joining her convoy, from which she had been separated by the storm. The 
British frigate claimed the merchantman as a French prize. On the part of 
the merchantman it was contended, that she could not be considered a prize, 
inasmuch as the Frenchman had never taken possession of her. Sir W. 
Scott, in giving his decision, said, that the sending persons on board a ves 
sel to take possession, was by no means essential to capture. If a vessel 
was compelled to lie to hy another, it was clear that she was under her 
domiuion ; he therefore decided, that the merchantman had been captured 
by the French lugger. The case of the ship Resolution was also in point. 
The Resolution was au American vessel proceeding to France. One of our 
privateers suspecting that she had French property, sent two men on board, 
and desired the captain to carry her into a British port, which he consented 
todo. However, when the privateer got out of sight, the captaiu, in spite 
of his promises, was proceeding to his original destination, when the two 
British seamen on board hailed an English man-of-war, who brought her 
into an English port. In this case, Sir W. Scott decided, that the right of 
capture belonged to the privateer, and not to the vessel which had brought 
the prize into port. The next case to which he would request the attention 
of their Lordships, was, perhaps, more applicable than any which he had 
quoted to the question under discussion. In 1808, one of the Faro islands 
surrendered to one of his Majesty’s vessels, commanded by Captain Ball, 
After the departure of Captain Ball, another vessel touched at the island and 
took possession of certain property, of the existence of which Captain Ball 
was ignorant at the time he left the island. Sir W. Scott decided, that im- 
mediately upon the surrender of the island, the whole of the public pro- 
perty therein devolved to the Crown for the use of the captors, and that any 
persons who might subsequently possess themselves of any part of such pro- 
perty, could only hold it in the character of trustees for the Crown. He 
would trouble their Lordships with only one case more, which was of great 
celebrity, he alluded to the capture of Toulon. ‘Toulon surrendered to the 
naval force under Lord Hood, in the name of Louis XVII. Lord Hood, 
however, did not take manual possession of the place. Subsequently, the 
British land forces took possession of the place, blew up the dock-yard, and 
rformed other important services. The land forces put in a claim to the 
ty which they had succeeded in carrying off ; but it was decided, that the 
naval force, to whom the place had first surrendered, were the sole captors, 
and entitled to all the booty. The case was — before the Privy Council, 
some of whose members, Mr. Pitt amongst others, though very desirous of 
sevardiog the services of the land forces, bowed to the opinion of Sir W. 
Scott, and other learned persons who were consulted, and who decided in the 
way which he had stated. 
Re o'clock, the Eart of LiverPoor intimated that the time for adjonrns 
ment had arrived, and requested that Mr. Harrison would resume his argus 
ment to-morrow morning at twelve o’clock. 
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Tuesday, January 10. 


Their Lordships assembled at twelve o’clock. 

The Eart of Liverpoot observed, that it would tend materially to sim- 
plify the case, if the learned Counsel (Mr. Harrison) would state what was 
actually taken possession of by the army at Poonah, Nagpore, and Mahid- 
pore, as contra-distinguished from that which came into its possession as the 
general result of its operations. 

Mr. Harrison said, that he really felt it impossible to do what his Lord- 
ship required. He could not, indeed, undertake to say that any property 
whatever was taken possession of by the army at Poonah, or any other 
place. In India, it was the practice for civil authorities to accompany the 
army, and the moment any place was captured, they assumed the control of 
it, and took upon themselves to declare what was booty. As a proof of the 
power assumed by the civil authorities, he would refer their Lordships to the 
circumstance of the discovery of the treasure at the village of Nassuck. In 
the beginning of April, the army received information that the treasure was 
concealed there, and wished to go and take possession of it, but the civil 
authorities would not permit it. At length the treasure was dug up by Ca 
tain Briggs, the civil agent. {f their Lordships were to lay down the princi- 
ple, that the army should be entitled only to the booty which they might 
take possession of at the time of the capture of any place, it would be in the 
power of the Civil Servants of the Company to prevent them from acquiring 
any booty at all, for they might forbid them to enter any place which capi- 
tulated. Besides, the establishment of such a rule would place the interest 
of the army in direct opposition to its duty. Soldiers would {be taught, that 
upon taking a town, they should set about hunting after treasures instead of 
attending to their duties, unless they wished to go without any reward for 
their exertions. After some further observations, the learned Counsel con- 
cluded with repeating the proposition with which he had set out, namely, 
that the moment hostile control was obtained over any place, the right to all 
the public property was vested in the King, for the benefit of the conquerors ; 
and that the taking bodily possession of it was not at all necessary to consti- 
tute capture. If that principle were admitted, it would follow as a necessary 
consequence, that the whole of the booty, to which the present discussion re- 
ferred, belonged to the Deccan army, for it had acquired absolute hostile 
contro] of the country before it was dissoived. 

Dr. JENNER followed on the same side. He observed, that the present 
question was one of great importance, not only to the parties immediately 
interested, but to all future captors; because, if their Lordships were to 
establish a principle at variance with the cases cited by his learned Friend, 
the two services of the army and navy would be placed on a different footing 
with respect to booty or prize-money, from which nothing but the worst con- 
sequences couldensue, The ground on which the claim of the Deccan army 
to the booty in question was resisted, was, that it was not the army, but the 
Company’s civil servants, who had taken possession of it. His learned Friend 
had exposed the futility of this objection, by showing the civil agents had it 
in their power to prevent the army from acquiring any booty whatever. The 
learned Counsel then proceeded, at considerable length, to comment upon 
and illustrate the cases which had been quoted by his learned Brother ; and 
concluded, by entreating their Lordships to adhere to the principle established 
by those precedents. 

At four o’clock, their Lordships adjourned to next day. 


Wednesday, January \1\. 


Their Lordships assembled, as usual, at twelve o'clock. 

Mr. Aba addressed their Lordships on behalf of the Grand Army. He 
said, that the question to be decided by their Lordships was, who were the 
persons entitled to share in the distribution of the large masses of pro 
described in the report of the trustees, agreeably to the principles laid down 
in his Majesty's warrant, That bang me case, he contended that the onus 
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probandi lay with the other side ; it was for them to show that they were the 
actual captors of the booty ; and if they did not do so, the Grand Army was 
entitled to claim a participation in the booty under the second branch of his 
Majesty’s warrant, namely, ‘‘ that the principle of actual capture be not 
adopted in this case as the rule of distribution ; no other correct or equitable 
rule could have been adopted than that of a geueral distribution among all 
the forces of the Presidencies eugaged in the combined operations of the 
campaign.’’ The learned Counsel on the other side had laboured hard to 
establish a priuciple with respect to capture, which, they imagined, would 
induce their Lordships to give a decision in their favour. ‘There, he thought, 
his learned Friends were mistaken. He would make them a present of their 
principle; and yet they could not make out that they were the captors of the 
booty which was the subject of the present inquiry. He did not propose to 
trouble their Lordships with many observations upon the authorities which 
his learned Friend, Mr. Harrison, had quoted; but he must at once express 
his dissent from the deduction which his learned Friend made from them, 
namely, that prize could exist without avy capture whatever. One class of 
the cases quoted turned upon the point, whether sufficient power had been 
exercised to constitute capture; another class was adduced by his learned 
Friend to support the proposition, that all the property scattered throughout 
the territories of 2 prince became the booty of those who might succeed in 
gaining a single victory over the sovereign. It was upon that ground con- 
tended, that the taking of Nagpore gave the captors a right,to all the property 
in the territories of Nagpore. It was necessary that he should, with reference 
to this part of the subject, read their Lordships an extract from a judgment of 
Sir William Scott, on the subject of the right of an army to prize: “ An 
attack upon an island may be considered a general and combined attack upon 
ali the ports of that island ; but can it be so said of a battle fought upon the 
continent of Europe, which may induce the enemy to abandon certain ports ? 
The French may be driven out of Spain by a single battle ; but can it be said 
that the victors are entitled to all the ships in all the ports of Spain? There 
must he some limitation to the principle. There must be evidence to show 
that a particular battle was fought in order to take a particular place: I do 
not mean that it is necessary that there should be a direct attack on the place, 
but the attack should be directed to that object.” There, their Lordships 
would perceive, the learned Judge made an obvious distinction between an 
attack upon an isolated spot like an island, and the operations of a campaign 
extending over acontinent. It must be evident to the understanding of every 
one, that there must be some limitation to the principle for which his learned 
Friend contended; and it would be for their Lordships to determine whether 
that limitation did not bar the other side from claiming, as actual captors, the 
whole of the booty under consideration. The trustees had reported, that, 
with respect to several large masses of property, it was impossible to make a 
distribution in accordance to the first branch of bis Majesty’s warrant, which 
was the * principle of actual capture.” It followed, then, as a natural con- 
sequence, that the booty in question was the result of the exertions of the 
combined armies. Indeed it was impossible, when their Lordships came to 
be acquainted with all the facts of the case, that they could entertain = 
other view of the subject. It was a fact which could not be coutroverted, 
that at the period when the greater part of the before-meutioned treasures 
were found, the Deccan army had not reduced a single town in the Guntoor 
district ; indeed, there was at that time any thing but aa abandonment of the 
country by the Peishwa. It was not till the 3d of June, when the Peishwa 
surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, that he could be considered a conquered 
prince ; and yet it was pretended, in the face of these facts, that the Deccan 
army had obtained territorial possession of the country, because they had 
compelled the Peishwa to fly. The learned Gentleman here gave a brief 
sketch of the campaign, through which we do not think it necessary to follow 
him. He would not, he said, trouble their Lordships with any details 
respecting the share which Lord Hastings had personally in these transac- 
tions, but would content himself with asserting what could not be contra- 
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dicted, that it was chiefly owing to the noble Marquis’s judgment, and under 
his direction, that the campaign was brought to a successful termination, and 
the British power delivered from one of the most formidable enemies which 
it had ever had to contend with in India. The Marquis of Hastings had given 
it as his opinion, that such was the state of [ndia at that period, that ifthe 
Peishwa had succeeded in escaping, and forming a junction with some of the 
Native princes, the consequences would, in all probability, have proved fatal 
to our interests. Some idea of the power which the Peishwa possessed over 
the Native princes, might be formed from the fact, that wheu Holkar and 
the Rajah were reproached for their breach of faith to the British Govern- 
ment, they replied, that they could not help revolting, because the Peishwa 
had commanded them. The learned Gentleman concluded, by calling upon 
their Lordships to reward impartially the whole of the military forces which 
had been engaged in a war that had terminated so advantageously to their 
country. 

Dr. LusuineGton followed on the same side. He set out, like his learned 
predecessor, by stating, that it was incumbent on his learned Friends on the 
other side to show, that the Deccan army had, within the terms of his 
Majesty’s warrant, captured the booty which was mentioned in the letter of 
the trustees. How had they attempted to discharge that obligation? By 
stating that, because they had captured three particular places, there- 
fore they had captured the whole of the booty taken during the war. His 
learned Frieud, Mr. Harrison’s argument, amounted to no more than that. 
His learned Friends had not done what they were bound to do, which was, to 
show that the property which formed the subject of the trustees’ letter, though 
not captured at Poonah, Nagpore, or Mahidpore, was nevertheless captured 
by divisions of the. Deccan army. His learned friends had endeavoured to 
extricate themselves from the difficulty in which they found themselves in- 
volved, by establishing a most extravagant doctrine ou the subject of capture. 
That doctrine he would shortly examine. He admitted that, as a general 
principle, all acquisitions made in war belonged to the Crown; that principle 
was modified only by capitulation, which reserved to the captured certain 
rights according to the terms of capitulation, The whole of the land, indeed, 
of a conquered country, and all the private property, belonged to the Crown 
de jure et de facto; but when booty was spoken of, it meant only those 
specific articles which, by long custom, had been distinguished from other 
acquisitions made in war. It was important that their Lordships should bear 
in mind, that the analogies of naval capture applied very loosely to military 
capture. The two services differed so widely from each other, that to apply 
the same principles to beth, would lead to the most incongruous and cala- 
mitous result. He would now inquire how capture might be effected. The 
term itself implied a seizing of the enemies’ property by those who were em- 
ployed against them; it also implied a taking actual possession of the 
property. He did not, however, mean to contend that there could be no cap- 
ture without corporal possession; but this proposition he certainly did intend 
to maintain, that, where there was no actual capture, on the persons claiming 
the hooty as captors lay the onus probandi of showing that it was in their 
ower and grasp in a legal sense. Not oly must the property, of whatever 

ind or description not actually taken possession of, have been in the power 
of persons claiming as captors, but there must also have been something 
equivalent to an act of possession on their parts. ‘To illustrate his position, he 
would put a case to their Lordships. He would suppose that a King’s ship 
had got into an enemy’s fleet of merchantmen ; that she was close upon five 
or six, and had it in her power to annibilate them, but instead of doing so, 
she went forward to attack the convoy ;— would any body say that, because 
the merchantmeu were at one moment in the power of the King’s ship, that, 
therefore, they were actually captured? It was not possible to maintain such 
a proposition. There must be an animus capiendi exiibited. His learned 
Frieuds on the other side had argued, that the booty under consideration was 
the result of the victories at Poonah, Nagpore, and Mahidpore. When did 
they mean to say that there was such a complete surrender by the Peishwa, 
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of all authority over his dominions, that, from that moment, all the property 
in them became the booty of the victors ? It followed as a consequence of the 
argument on the other side, that ifa body of troopsshould merely pass through 
an enemy’s territory, they would have an exclusive right to every thing in it 
as booty ; that because they had the power to capture, therefore they did cap- 
ture. This proposition was applied to the treasure found at Nassuck, which 
was cinimed as booty by the Deccan army, although there was no evidence 
that any British force had ever been at the place at all. Upon the principle 
attempted to be established, the Duke of Wellington, in his march through 
France, might have laid claim’to all the property in the districts through which 
he passed, because his army was sufficiently powerful to take it. He thought 
he had said enough to satisfy their Lordships that it was impossible to apply 
the principles of naval capture to military capture, without some modification. 
The learned Counsel then endeavoured to show, that the capture of the 
booty, set forth in the trustees’ letter, was the result of the whole cam- 
paign, and not of the victories of Poonah, Nagpore, aud Mahidpore exclu- 
sively. Actual capture there was none; and the booty was acquired by the 
united exertions of the combined armies. No officer contributed more to the 
success of the campaign than Colonel Adams, who attacked and dispersed the 
Peishwa’s forces on the 16th of April, after the Deccan army was dissolved. 

The Fart of Livexroot asked under whose orders Colonel Adams acted ? 

Dr. Lusuincron replied, that he acted under the command of the Marquis 
of Hastings. On the 16th of February, Sir Thomas Hislop, under the direc- 
tions of Lord Hastings, ordered the two divisions under the command of 
Colone! Adams and Sir John Malcolm, to be struck off the Deccan army, and 
directed them to consider themselves thenceforward as under the exclusive 
command of the noble Marquis. On the 16th of April, Colonel Adams de- 
feated the Peishwa, and subsequently Sir John Malcolm came up with him, 
and compelled him to capitulate. Thus it appeared that two of the most im- 
portant services of the campaign were performed by officers under the com- 
mand of Lord Hastings. 

The Eart of Liverroot said, that their Lordships wished to know what 
was the situation of the Marquis of Hastings at that time. 

Dr. Lusnineron said, that the Marquis was then at a place within the 
Bengal territory, but called “ in the field,” and his Lordship, whilst there, 
superseded every Commander in the district. The learned Counsel concluded 
by affirming that the opposite party had failed to make out their case to the 
exclusive possession of the booty, and that therefore the Grand Army was 
entitled to participate in it. 

It being four o'clock, their Lordships adjourned ti}l to-morrow. 


Thursday, January 12. 


Mr. Harrison entered upon his reply to the observations of the Counsel on 
the opposite side. His learned Friends had not, he said, succeeded in sub- 
verting any principle or fact which he had advanced. He still maintained that 
it was the exertions of the Deccan army which had Jed to the expulsion of the 
Peishwa from his territories, and that consequently that army was eutitled 
to the whole of the booty discovered. Before the 3lst of March, the Deccan 
army had obtained absolate control and dominion in the Peishwa’s territo- 
ries ; in consequence of which, the Company were enabled to appoint their 
civil agents to superintend particular districts. Captain Briggs, the Com- 
pany’s civil agent, who took possession of the treasare at Nassuck, was ap- 
pointed so early as the 10th of March. On the llth of February 1818, the 
Company issued a proclamation, declaring that the Peishwa was dethroned, 
and that he would never again be allowed to resume his sovereignty. At that 
period, the exertions of the Deccan army had obtained for the Company that 
full and perfect dominion in the Peishwa’s territories which they had ever 
since retained. 

The Eart of Ltverroot asked, whether the Peishwa had not troops with 
him when he fled from Sir 'T’, Hislop ? 

Mr. ADAM said, “ Yes,”” 
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Mr. Harrison admitted the fact. 

The Eart of Liverpoot.—Had he not forts, in which his flags were 
flying ? 

Mr. Harrison said there certainly were some Arabs in the forts, who held 
out because they wished to get their pay, but that did not at all affect the 
question. If the Peishwa was to be considered in possession of the country 
because he had men in those forts, then the troops who reduced the forts 
eh ge be said to have conquered tne country. One of his learned Friends 
had talked of the Peishwa having capitulated. That was a mistake. ‘There 
was nothing like a capitulation. 

Mr. ApvaM here produced a copy of a capitulation entered into between the 
Peishwa and Sir John Malcolm, in the first article of which the former binds 
himself to renounce, for himself and his successors, all right and title to 
sovereignty. 

Mr. Harrison said, he had not been aware of the existence of the document 
now produced. He had always understood that the Peishwa had been treated 
by Sir John Malcoim as a conquered prince, 

The Ear of Liverroot observed, that the Deccan army party, in one of 
their own papers, spoke of the Peishwa ‘ having accepted propositions made 
to him, and surrendered,” 

Mr. Harrison said, that the capitulation contained no qualification of the 
former conquest, which was complete without. He then proceeded to argue . 
that the Grand Army could have no claim to participate in the booty, inasmuch 
as it was dissolved on the 21st of February, and the Marquis of Hastings pro- 
ceeded to the borders of the Nepaul states to enjoy the relaxation .of tiger- 
hunting. After briefly recapitulating his arguments, the learned gentleman 
concluded. 

The Counsel and strangers then withdrew. 





DECISION ON THE CASE OF THE DECCAN BOOTY. 
Copy of Treasury Minute of \6th January, 1826, 


PRESENT : 


The Ear of Liverroot; 

‘The CHaANnceELior of the EXcHFouER ; 
Mr. BERKELEY PAGET ; 

Lorp LowTuer ; 

LorD GRANVILLE SOMERSET. 


My Lorps, assisted by the trustees of the Deccan booty, Lord Bexley, 
and the Law Officers of the Crown, having heard counsel on behalf of the 
Marquis of Hastings and the grand army, and also on behalf of Sir Thomas 
Hislop and the army of the Deccan, upon the subjects of the discussion re- 
lating to the distribution of the Deccan booty, which have arisen out of the 
difference between the actual circumstances attending the capture of a large 
proportion of that booty, as stated by the trustees, and those which were 
assumed at the hearing before their Lordships in January 1623; and having 
maturely considered the arguments severally stated by the counsel, and also 
the whole documents upon the subject of this booty now before the Board, are 
of opinion,— 

lst. That with respect to all that portion of the booty, now at the disposal of 
the Crown, which is described as having been ‘* taken in the daily operations 
of the troops,”’ the distribution thereof should be made to the actual captors, 
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according to the terms and conditions of the Minute of this Board of the 5th 
of February 1823, and of the warrant of his Majesty of the 22d of March fol- 
lowing. 

2d. That with respect to that part of the booty which consists of the produce 
of arrears of tribute, rent, or money due to the Peishwa, it appears to my 
Lords to have been acquired by the general result of the war, and not by the 
operations of any particular army or division; and they are of opinion that 
it ought, therefore, to be distributed in conformity with the alternative stated 
in their Minute of the 5th of February 1923, as being ‘ the only correct or 
equitable rule, if the principle of actual capture cannot be adopted,” viz., 
** amongst the forces of all the Presidencies engaged in the combined opera- 
tions of the campaign.” ” 

3d. With respect to the property captured at Nassuck, my Lords are of 
opinion, that the booty recovered at that place caunot be distributed upon the 
principle of actual capture, and ought, therefore, to be divided amongst the 
forces of all the Presidencies engaged in the combined operations of the 
campaign. 

4th. With respect to the booty recovered at Poonah, alleged to have been 
removed thither from Raighur, my Lords are of opinion that this booty cannot 
be distributed upon the principle of actual capture tu the force by which 
Raighur was taken, under the orders of the Government of Bombay, unless it 
can be proved by the captors of Raighur, that the property in question was 
actually in that fort at the time when it was taken ; in default of which proof, 
my Lords are of opinion that this booty, also, ought to be distributed among 
the forces of all the Presidencies engaged in the combined operations of the 
campaign. 

5th. With respect to that portion of the booty which is stated to consist of 
money recovered on account of deposits made by the Peishwa, my Lords are 
of opinion, that avy part of this property which cau be proved to have beew in 
Poonah at the time when that place was captured, viz., on the 17th November 
1817, ought to be distributed to the captors of Poonah, according to the terms 
of the Minute of the 5th of February 1823, upon the principle of actual cap- 
ture ; but that with respect to those parts of the above property, as to which 
such proof cannot be established, such monies or effects must be considered as 
having been acquired by the general result of the war, and, as such, ought to 
be distributed amongst the forces of all the Presidencies engaged in the com- 
bined operatious of the campaign. 

6th. With respect to the share of the Commander-in-Chief in the distribu- 
tion under the several heads above enumerated, my Lords are of opinion, that 
the Marquis of Hastings ought to share, as Commander-in-Chief, in all 
those cases in which Sir Thomas Hislop is not entitled to share as such, 
under the terms of the Minute of the 5th of February 1823; wherein it is 
declared, ‘‘ that Sir Thomas Hislop, as Commander-in-Chief of the Deccan 
army, and all the officers of the general staff of that army, are entitled to 
participate in the bouty which may arise from any capture by any of the divi- 
sions of the army of the Deccan, until the said army of the Deccan was broken 
up on the 3lst of March 1418, 


My Lords are further of opinion, that the general rules of division hitherto 
adopted in distributing booty to the forces in India, among the several classes 
and ranks of the army, should be adhered to on the present occasion. 


(A true copy.) (Signed) J, C, HErR1Es, 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
18th January 1426, 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India House, Jan. 18. 


A Generat Court of Proprietors of East India stock was this day held at 
the House of the Company in Leadeuhall-street, pursuant to an adjournment 
from the 21st of December last. 

The Minutes of the last Court having been read— 

Mr. S. Dixon observed, relative to the manner in which the meetings of the 
Court of Proprietors were advertised, that it appeared no notice had been 
given of the present meeting through the newspapers. This might have taken 
place on account of its beiug only an adjourned Court, but there might be 
many of the Proprietors unaware of this fact, without a regular notice. 

He hoped that for the future, although the Court might meet pursuant to 
adjourament, a public notice would be given of the day on which a General 
Court would be held. 

The CuairMan stated, that the honourable Proprietor’s complaint must 
have arisen from the circumstance of the advertisements not having been in- 
serted on certain particular days in such papers as the honourable Proprie- 
tor might be in the habit of reading. ‘The meeting had been regularly ad- 
vertised, and the notice appeared in the ‘ Morning Herald’ of this day. 

Mr. S. Dixon mentioned, that he daily took in both the ‘ Morning Herald’ 
and the § Times’, but that in neither of these papers did he see the advertise- 
ment. Perhaps it might be in those of this day, but he had not seen the 
meeting of the Court advertised in the ordinary manner. 

The CuairmMan.—l beg to assure the Honourable Proprietor that the meet- 
ing has been duly advertised. 

General THoRNTON.—I saw it several times advertised, and in different 
papers. 

COMPANY’S SHIPPING, 

Captain MAXFIELD inquired whether the papers respecting the shipping of 
the Company, which he had moved for at the last General Court, were ready ? 

The CHairMan said they were not yet ready. The subject had been refer- 
red to the proper Committee, and a report would be made to the Court as soon 
as possible. 

CASE OF MR. BUCKINGHAM. 

The CuairmMan.—I have now to acquaint the Court thatthis meeting, pur- 
suant to adjournment,\is made special for the purposes stated _in the Requisi- 
tion, which shall be now read. 

The Clerk then read the Requisition as follows :— 

* To the Chairman of the East India Company, &e. 
** London, Dec. 3d, 1825. 

*¢Sin,—We, the undersigned Proprietors of East India stock, being duly qua- 
lified, request you will be pleased to let the ensuing Quarterly General Court 
of Proprietors be made further special, for the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the following propositions :— 

“ That there be laid before this Court copies of all correspondence between 
the Court of Directors and Mr. J. S. Buckingham, late Proprietor of the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal’, respecting his claims for reparation of the injury sustained by 
him in his property in Calcutta, in consequence of the measures of the Bengal 
Government. 

“ Also, copies of all proceedings of the Bengal Government referred to in 
the correspondence before named.—We have the honour to be, Sir, 

** Your obedient servants, 
** DouGLas KINNAIRD. 
** Joseru HoMe,” 
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The Hon, Dove as Kinnairp.—In introducing the subject which I feel it 
my duty to bring before the Proprietors, I am extremely anxious to state in 
the out-set what itis my intention not to do, rather than to enter into a detail of 
what I mean to do; because, unfortunately, in the discussion of all subjects 
very considerable latitude is allowed to speakers ; and the consequence is, 
that the real question to be debated is very frequently overlaid by collateral 
and incidental matter. 1 now most distinctly state, that it is my intention, 
and that it shall be my most earnest endeavour, to keep the subject which I 
am about to ivtroduce to the notice of Proprietors of East India stock and to 
the English public, totally and completely distinct from the general question 
respecting the press in India; and also entirely free from the question whe- 
ther the Government in India has acted in a wise or unwise manner, by the 
adoption of certain measures with respect tothe press, for the purpose as they 
alieged of enabling them to carry the views of Government the more readily 
into effect. Whether those measures have been wise or unwise, I will not now 
stop to inquire ; but I will prove that they have been the cause of unnecessary, 
unmerited, and severe injury to a most deserving individual. I am not now 
debating the question, whether other measures might not have been adopted, 
which would have effected the object Government had in view, without pro- 
ducing the evil of which this individual complains ; but I will call the atten- 
tion of the Court to this single fact, that great injury has been inflicted on 
him—injury that I think could not be contemplated by the Government; I 
say this, because | have never heard that Mr. Buckingham has been accused 
at any time, or hy auy person, either publicly or privately, as having been 
guilty of any act which would render him unworthy of the respect aud confi- 
denee which he has long enjoyed amongst all those to whom he is known. I will 
confine myself to the simple proposition, that a most serious injury has been 
done to an individual,—an injury growing out of certain measures which the 
Government in India deemed it necessary to adopt with reference to a control 
over the press in that country: and [ beg leave to state most explicitly, that I 
do not mean to hint any thing whatever, as to whether the Government were 


right or wrong in placing the press undera censorship, or in adopting the sys- 
tem of license, considering those subjects as quite distinct from that under 
deliberation at present. 

I am not competent, (neither would it be agreeable to Mr. Buckingham, 
the Proprietors, or to myself), to give, in a narrow compass, an adequate idea of 


the gentleman whose case I am about to bring forward. I will therefore only 
state the leading features of his life, and detail those circumstances which, 
without any fault or error on his part, rendered him the object of unjust 
and improper suspicion. Mr. Buckingham has long suffered under calumny 
and obloquy, but he has at length completely triumphed over the alleged im- 
proprieties which had been laid to his charge ; and proved, beyoud the possibi- 
lity of doubt, that there had been nothing in his public or private conduct 
that in the slightest degree deserved reproachor blame. Itisnow well known 
in what way the hostility against Mr. Buckingham originated ; and I feel it 
necessary to mention the circumstance, because, I believe, in my conscience, 
had it been originally understood, that, so far from going out of their way 
to punish Mr. Buckingham, theGovernment wonld have been rather disposed 
to act with lenity towards him. 1 will now point out the reason of the outcry 
raised against Mr. Buckingham. 

On his way to India, Mr. Buckingham met with a gentleman named Bankes, 
the present Member for the University of Cambridge, and, unfortunately for 
him, he remained some time in the company of that individual. Mr. Buek- 
ingham wrote two volumes, the result of his travels-in the East. They were 
of course open to the examination and the criticism of every man of science 
and literature ; and I believe the result is, that Mr. Buckingham now ranks as 
a considerable benefactor to this curious, instructive, and amusing braneh of 
literature. He arrived in India with views far different from that of publish- 
ing his travels; but having the opportunity of giving them to the world, he 
thought fit to avail himseif of it, and sent forth a statement of the nature of 
his work, for which a respectable bookseller offered him a very large conside- 
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ration. Not many months, however, had passed by, before a statement arrived 
in England, which was in the first instance made known through an honour- 
able friend of mine, Mr. Hobhouse, which struck directly at the root of Mr. 
Buckingham’s reputation. Thatstatement was contained in a letter from Mr. 
William Bankes, in which he proclaimed Mr. Buckingham to be a literary 
thief; and asserted, that the principal part of Mr. Buckingham’s work had 
been stolen from him. This letter was placed open in the hands of Mr. Hob- 
house. He, knowing the writer of the letter to be a gentleman of refined edu- 
cation, and connected with one of the first families in England, could not refuse 
credence to the charge. He could not conceive that any man would boldly 
state that as a fact which had ve may foundation. The charge having been 
circulated, not only did the bookseller, Mr. Murray, of Albemarle-street, re- 
fuse to publish the travels, but an article appeared iu a quarterly publication 
under the influence of Mr. Murray, written by Mr, William Bankes himself, 
describing Mr. Buckingham as a most immoral character and a mere char- 
latan. (Hear, Hear.) ‘The consequence necessarily was, that a universal 
impression, unfavourable to Mr. Buckingham—an impression which time 
and talent could alone enable him to overcome—spread itself all over India. 
Consider, 1 beseech you, what a melancholy situation was this to be placed in, 
Here was a man in a foreign country, where he had hoped to have acquired 
honour and independence, held up to contempt, and dishonoured in the eyes 
of every one. The judgment of individuals was warped, and the intercourse 
of many with Mr. Buckingham was suspended, until he could exonerate 
himself, and prove that he had been most unjustly treated. 

These were the humiliativg and disadvantageous circumstances under 
which Mr. Buckingham was placed, whilst he was filling what, I will venture 
to say, was one of the most arduous, and, at the same time, one of the most 
useful, situations which can be pointed out in society,—a situation which, 
when the duties imposed by it are creditably aud honourably fulfilled, while 
they benefit the individual, also render essential service to the country. 
(Hear.) Mr. Buckingham became the conductor of a daily newspaper. 
When it is recollected that extraordinary temptations must of necessity pre- 
Sent themselves in such a situation; when it is considered, that though a 
man placed in a post of this description, may at times feel inclined to forbear, 
yet still must act as a public censor of public conduct,—much, in my opinion, 
ought to be allowed to those who have the guidance of so powerful and so 
useful an instrument. It is evident that a newspaper can only circulate in 
India amongst that class of persons which possesses ample means, as well 
from situation as from education, of duly appreciating the merits of a 
journal ; and [ believe that Mr. Buckingham’s Paper attained a circulation, 
and produced a profit, far greater than was ever before known in India, and 
equal, perhaps, to any that was ever realized in this country by similar pro- 
perty. Inthe course of five years, very large sums of money and a vast deal 
of labour were expended in establishing this Journal. At the end of that time, 
it produced a net profit of 8,000/. per anoum ; and when Mr. Buckingham had 
fae all his debts, (for he was obliged to borrow money at the heavy rate of 

nterest common in India,) he vested 20,000/. in buildings, and in setting up 
the Colombian Press, which was the finest establishment of the kind in the 
British colonies, whether in the East or in the West. One quarter of the 
Paper he sold to a hundred independent gentlemen for the sum of 10,0002., 
which he received in hard cash. One hundred individuals became thereby 
contributors to, and interested supporters of, the Journai. All this showed 
the well-founded prospect which existed of permaneut success to this Paper, 
and that it would continue progressively to increase in value. This success, 
I must observe, too, was obtained in despite of all the imputations which bad 
been cast on Mr. Buckingham. Those imputations were at the time still 
unremoved, because it was impossible that proofs of their falsehood could be 
immediately produced. ‘It required a longer period to bring them forward 
than bad then elapsed. Mr. Buckingham had been stigmatized not only as a 
speculating adventurer, but as a literary thief. Those charges have since 
been brought to the test in this country, and the investigation has left the 
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character of Mr. Buckingham pure and unspotted, without a shadow of stain 
or imputation. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Buckingham stood forward as an indivi- 
dual in the first class of society in Iudia ; he stood forward as a man of 
honour, @ man of integrity, asa moral man. He discharged his public duty 
fairly and honestly, without swerving, in the slightest degree, from those 
principles which he conscientiously believed to be correct. Had he swerved 
from those principles, had he shown a great deal of worldly wisdom, perhaps 
he might still have continued in India. (Hear, hear.) He certainly, J will 
admit, did not act the part of a man worldly wise; many observed, that he 
could only seek his own ruin by pursuing.the straight-forward course he had 
adopted ; and, therefore, it was a fair presumption that he was influenced by 
a just and proper feeling. (Hear.) Placed at the head of that Paper, he 
proved himself to be a skilful conductor of the establishment; and as such, 
every unprejudiced mind admitted that the undertaking deserved all the suc- 
cess which had attended it. Mr. Buckingham, in this situation, was enabled 
to clear his character in the eyes of those who took the trouble to inquire into 
the circumstances of his case, and deemed it advisable to judge for them- 
selves. This I will boldly say, that nothing was ever heard in derogation of 
the good and estimable character of Mr. Buckingham, until Mr. Bankes’s 
statement appeared ; and J will further say, that no man, whose mind is not 
prepossessed and prejudiced, can read the vindication of Mr. Buckingham, 
and not be entirely convinced by it of his innocence. (Hear,) 1 will not, 
however, deny, that the political enemies of Mr. Buckingham, the editors of 
other newspapers, made the charges of Mr. Bankes the ground for abuse, 
—for abuse the most horrible. I have myself received a statement from 
Doctor Bryce, under his own hand, in which he declares his belief of Mr. 
Bankes’s accusations ; and the Government of Bengal, uo doubt, still believes 
that Mr. Buckingham was a literary swindler. This feeling will, of course, 
remain, until the truth goes forth to India from the courts of justice here, 
where, while, thank God, aman remains master of a few hundreds, he can go 
before a jury and demand justice. Mr. Buckingham has done this; no proof 
was offered to support the calumnies which were levelled against him ; quite 
the reverse. Apologies have been made to him, and the charges are ad- 
mitted to have all been false! Not even one witness was called in support of 
them. The calumnies of Mr. Bankes are thus proved to have been utterly 
groundless ; but the sufferings of his innocent victim have not been the less 
severe ; (hear ;) for the end was, that Mr. Buckiugham’s ruin in India was 
accomplished. [ assert, that there is not in existence a more estimable or 
conscientious man than Mr. Buckingham. He did not ask ashilling damages ; 
all his anxiety was, that his character should be cleared: for I wish you to 
understand, that when nominal damages were accepted, there was an express 
agreement that the whole costs should be paid by the defendant, as some 
equivalent, however wretched, for the many evils which those calumnies bad 
drawn upon Mr. Buckingham ; but as to compensation, he has received none 
from those to whose calumuies he has become the victim. One of the actions 
which Mr. Buckingham brought was against the publisher of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ for having inserted that most injurious and unfounded statement 
contained in the article on Mr. Buckingham’s Travels. Mr. Murray, at the 
time, believed it to be true, and therefore, towards him, Mr. Buckingham 
eutertained no hostile feeling. The feeling he had, was a strong desire that 
his character should be rescued from obloquy, (Zear.) Similar conduct he 
observed towards Mr. Bankes, senior, who made no attempt to justify bis 
letter. This I do not mention with any intention to reproach Mr. Bankes, 
who rather deserves sympathy than blame, as he was led iuto an error. I wish 
to do justice both to Mr. Shaves lanier, and Mr. Murray, as I have it from Mr, 
Murray’s own lips, that both he and Mr. Bankes, seniur, would he happy to 
do any thing they could to compensate Mr. Buckingham for the injuries they 
have unwiltingly been the means of inflicting on him. . 
This brief narrative will, I think, account for the discreditable way in which 
Mr. Buckingham has been treated by numbers of persons in India. He has 
been in consequence a severe sufferer; tut now that his vindication in a 
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court of justice has gone out to India, his triumph, as far as regards his repu- 
tation, is complete. And here I will take the liberty of calling the attention 
of the Court to a circumstance, which wil! show the subjection in which the 
public miud was still kept in India, up to the date of the last advices on this 
very subject. When the second volume of his ‘ Travels’ was published, Mr. 
Buckingham appended to it a variety of documents, in order to refute the 
injurious statements which had appeared in the ‘ Jobn Bull,’ and other jour- 
nals of Calcutta. Will it be believed, that Mr. Buchingham’s agents in 
Bengal, when he sent to them the advertisement of the publication of this 
book, were afraid to insert the latter part of it? The advertisement gave 
notice of the publication of “* The second Volume of ‘ Travels in Syria,’ with 
an oy | A ee yee. arefutation of the Charges of Mr. Bankes, &c.” 
Mr. Buckingham’s agents did not insert the concluding part of the adver- 
tisement, though it had appeared in all the English papers; and no doubt 
can be entertained but that the real cause of this suppressiun was an appre- 
hension that it would be offensive to the Government. (Hear, hear.) These 
are the effects which, unfortunately, power, rigorously exercised, produces 
upon men’s minds. I state this as an indisputable fact, that the agents 
refused to insert the advertisement in its original form, for fear of giving 
offence to the Government. (Hear.) This proved beyond question how far 
the Indian public identified the ‘John Bull,’ and other papers of a similar 
description, with the Government of that country. From this supposed con- 
nexion between these papers and the Government, it was, that the agents 
feared to publish the advertisement in its original shape. God forbid that I 
should assert that any such connexion does exist; | have no such meaning : 
but I state the fact, inorder to show what a 4lack sheep Mr. Buckingham was 
considered; that he was regarded, upon his arrival in India, as a literary 
robber ; and that, uutil he was purified in an English court of justice, the 
‘John Bull,’ and journals of the same character, would not desist from de- 
clarations of their entire belief of Mr. Bankes’s statement. The Court will 
of course understand that | do not mean the ‘John Bull’ published in this 
country, but a paper of the same name established in India. Mr. Buckingham 
has been held up to obloquy as a man of the worst character,—as a person 
who can claim no sympathy from civilized society,—who is unworthy of 
compassion. 1 do not feel ashamed to avow, that I feel no displeasure at 
witnessing that indirect species of justice which is visited by society ou men 
of bad character; but I also think that society should deal out equal justice 
to all, and vot award punishment befure the fact of the guilt be proved. If 
Mr. Buckingham was in reality the man his enemies described him to be, L 
am not the person who would come into this Court to advocate his cause. 
Even though a man’s cause may be good, if he have a bad character, it 
creates an impression against him, and tends to place him on a worse footing 
than he otherwise might have; and 1 kuow of no distinction between good 
and bad, between vice and virtue, more strong or more important than the 
feeling which produces this effect. But Mr. Buckingham defies calumny. 
He challenges the world to utier, with truth, one word against his possessing 
the purest and most unsullied reputation ; and when he does this, will you 
not exhibit some small portion of kind feeling towards him, and afford him 
(if you can consistently with your own interests) some relief; or, I will put 
it in plain terms, do him justice ? 

While I acquit Mr. Bankes, senior, and Mr. Murray, of all hostile private 
feeling against Mr. Buckingham, I am also disposed to acquit the Govern- 
ment of Bengal upon the same grounds. At the time that Mr. Buckingham 
left India, he was, of course, obliged to submit to the laws which compelled 
him to leave that country, where his property lay, and where all his hopes 
were centred. The Governor-General’s decision necessarily involved this 
consequence ; and I do not ask for remuneration upon that ground. But I 
do upon another: I do think that relief should be extended to him upon 
account of the very extraordinary and unnecessary measures resorted to by 
the Bengal Government after Mr. Buckingham’s departure from the country, 
I defy contradiction to the fact, that those measures were unnecessary ; and I 
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say it is equally well known, that they were productive of enormous injury, 
to Mr. Buckingham. Upon his leaving India, another editor was appointed ; 
and, in a short time, the Government formed a determination to put the press 
under license, The editors were obliged to be responsible for every article 
which should appear in their papers; and if they fe!l into error, the Govern- 
ment could deprive them of their license for printing: thus, in point of fact, 
subjecting all property in the press to actual annibilation, by what is nomi- 
nally a mere suspension of the license. This was the state of things when, 
the then editor, or one of the proprietors, wrote an article, which, it seems, 
was displeasing to the Government, and the license was suspended. No 
renewal of the license was given; the consequence is, that Mr. Buckingham’s 
property has been ruined, and iy object is to procure compensation for the 
losses he has sustained. I hold in my hand printed documents, which will 
clearly explain this part of the subject, I offer them in order to prove that 
Mr. Buckingham has suffered most seriously, through the unnecessary acts. 
of the Government. 1}do not ask you to give any credit to these docu-~ 
ments, further than to any other papers that might be produced and, 
thoroughly examined by you, if you chose to call for them. A gentleman of 
the name of Muston, who was a servant of the Government, had a wish to 
become editor of this Journal, aud to take the types, &c., which belonged to 
the establishment. A license, however, was, in the first instance, necessary, 
and his endeavours to attain that object encountered very great difficulties. 
During the negotiation upon this subject, he felt himself placed in such a 
very equivocal situation, as between man and man, with reference to Mr. 
Buckingham, that he judged it necessary to transmit to him copies of his 
correspondence with the persons in office upon the subject. It was, of 
course, the desire of Mr. Buckingham that an editor should be appointed, 
that his property might produce him some return; and as the Government 
still retained the power of suspending the license whenever they chose, they 
could have nothing to fear from this arrangement. As they had the power of 
destroying the license any morning they gut up, could there, I ask, be any 


good reason for withholding the boonin this instance ? When a man, without 
any imputation on his morals, offered to become editor of the Paper, why 


would they not permit him to go on with it? They could have said :— 
** We allow you to publish, but remember it is at your peril, Perhaps you, 
may not have the circulation of even half a day ; for if you offend, we will 
assuredly revoke your license. However, go on now.” ‘This rational mode 
was not, however, that adopted by the Government. After a long delay, 
they refused the license, and Mr. Buckingham was ruined, 

{Here the hon. Proprietor read, seriatim, the documents already published 
in the Oriental Herald for December last, to substantiate his assertions as to 
the ruin of Mr. Buckingham having been effected solely by the measures 
adopted towards his property by the Government of Bengal, after his depar- 
ture from that.country. The hon. Proprietor commented upon the different, 

arts of these documents, with great acuteness and considerable humour, as 
Ire went along.) 

Such, Sir, is the correspondenee which I have deemed it necessary to lay 
before the Proprietors. 1 have read it for the purpose of fully acquainting 
them with what I sincerely consider to be the most unjust proceeding | have 
ever heard of. If the Government of India really feared that any ill conse- 
quences were likely to arise from Mr. Buckingham’s possessing a control 
over those types—from his having an influence over his own property—then 
1 could conceive why they acted in this manner. But I cannot believe that 
any such fear existed ; and, therefore, I am quite at a loss to account for the 
course which had been pursued, unless by supposing that the Goverament 
were desirous of striking terror into the minds of all those who were disposed 
to mention the name of Mr. Buckingham with respect. Sir, I can most 
clearly prove, by the books of Messrs. Alexander and Co., that Mr. Bucking- 
ham has lost many thousand pounds, in consequence of the system which the 
Government adopted with respect to his property. Can any gentleman rise 
and assert, that there was any connexion between Mr, Buckingham, as 4 
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proprietor of this Journal, and the owner of those types, and his conduct at 
the period when he acted as Editor? The two things cannot, by any inge- 
nuity, be mixed together. The Government, when the license was applied 
for, had in their hands the power of annihilating the press if it offended them. 
What then ought they to have done? They ought to have said, ‘* Let the 
paper goon. It concerns not us what proceeds it may return to Mr. Buck- 
ingham. We know, that if the concern be misconducted we can put it down 
at once.” Mr. Buckingham might have disposed of that property in this 
country, unconscious of the events which were taking place in India. And 
had he done so, what would have been his situation if, when called upon, 
to fulfil his contract, he found the means of doing so had been wrested from 
him? Might he not have borrowed 10,000/. on this property, under the con- 
scientious idea that he possessed the means of repaying every farthing of the 
loan? If he had done so, what must be his sensation when he discovered 
that the property on which be calculated was, by the acts of Government, de- 
teriorated to an immense extent? I maintain, Sir, that, in a court of law, 
the holder of this equitable security for money advanced, would havea strong 
case against the Bengal Government for destroying, on account of some old 
grudge, the property of Mr. Buckingham, on the supposed stability of which 
he had been induced to lend his money. 
I wish not to bring the conduct of the Bengal Government before the Court, 
I am sure no good, no benefit, could arise from such a proceeding ; because 
they have conducted themselves so absurdly, in away so repugnant to common 
sense, that, I feel confident, no Government of Iudia will hereafter tread in 
their footsteps. But 1am impelled, with feelings which I cannot describe, 
to advert to the peculiar situation in which Mr. Buckingham stands at this, 
moment. He has vindicated his character in the face of the world in the 
most satisfactory mauner ; he has risen above all the calummnies that were so 
industriously heaped on him; and having done this, having done all that 
could be expected from an honourable man, bow is he now situated? Sir, L: 
will tell you, and I have Mr. Buckingham’s authority for stating the melan-, 
choly fact. His circumstances are so much impaired, in consequence of the 
events which I have narrated, that he knows not how soon (perhaps before: 
another General Court is assembled) he may be placed within the walls of a 
rison, and rendered incapable of continuing those pursuits from which he- 
ee to derive reputation and to secure emolument. My beart yearned 
within me when | heard the tale of his distresses, and the various details of 
the vexations and expenses to which he bad been subjected. Ue has become 
the victim of circumstances, which it was not in his power to control; and if 
he has not succeeded in obtaining justice, it cannot be said that he was 
spariug either of expense or exertion to procure it. Every one who knows 
Mr. Buckingham will agree with me, when I say that there does not exist 
upon the face of the earth a more honourable man than he has proved him- 
self to be. He has exhibited throughout all his trials a patience and a for- 
bearance the most honourable to him. He has claims not only on the jus-. 
tice, on the humanity, but also on the liberality of the Company ; and I feel 
persuaded, that the Proprietors will most cheerfully consent to such relief as 
may enable Mr. Buckingham to meet those eugagements, which the total 
destruction of his property in India has disabled him from fulfilling. Agrant 
of 5000/. from the India Company will be highly honourable to those who 
bestow it, and will enable him who receives it, to resume that rank in the 
community to which the admiration and respect of all unprejudiced persons 
declare him to be entitled. For my part I am convinced, if ever virtue has a 
title to reward, that this claim of Mr. Buckingham sheuld be attended to, 
(Hear.) My feelings on the subject are both strong and deep, for 1 know. 
Mr. Buckingham to be no ordinary man, neither have his injuries been of a 
ordinary kind, and, therefore, I express my sentiments with that warmth 
which I feel the circumstances of the case justify. (Hear, hear.) I freely 
admit that Mr. Buckinghanr has uttered opinions decidedly opposed to the 
restrictions on the press in India ; but how has he acted on this very subject ?* 
He has gone before the Privy Council to have, at his own expense, this great 
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public question fairly decided according to law. It is no doubt true that the 
decision was against him, but it is equally true, and should be always borne 
in mind, that he did not resort to clamour for the purpose of carrying his 
point. On the contrary, he had at once brought the matter fairly to issue, at 
a very heavy expense to himself, though the object was a public one, the 
issue of which could no longer benefit his private interests, as his press had 
been already destroyed. This measure, as well as other legal proceedings, 
he had instituted, supposing that he still was the possessor of great resources, 
and he was willing to devote them to these public ends. He believed, and a 
very just right he had so to believe, that his property in India was still worth 
many thousand pounds. But in place of that, he soon learned from Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., his agents, that so far from having any property in their 
hands, the proceedings of the Government there had entirely dissipated the 
large balance he had !eft in their possession, and entailed such further ruin- 
ous expenses, as to make him their debtor for 40001. or 5000/., while he ex- 
pected to have received from them more than four times that sum ! 

I am well convinced, that if the public of England, or of India, were ap- 
pealed to on the bebalf of Mr. Buckingham, there are hundreds of our fellow- 
countrymen who would gladly press forward to his assistance. I myself 
know of many persons who would most willingly come forward upon such an 
occasion ; but I think it would be far more creditable to us as India Proprie- 
tors, and certainly more agreeablé to Mr. Buckingham himself, that the 
East India Company, from whose Government he has received these injuries, 
should be the first to take up his case, ( Hear.) 

I repeat, that their doing so would have no relation whatever with the general 
question of the press in India, or to the measures which the Iudian Government 
had adopted for its control. There can be no doubt that Mr. Buckingham is 
entitled to compensation for the losses he has sustained, and I trust that this 
Court will not hesitate respecting the means of granting that compensation. 
The grant recently bestowed on Mr, Artrot was not piranted on account of loss 
of property. I do not ask you to give a sum of money to Mr. Buckingham on 
account of any suffering, bodily or mental, that he bas endured. ‘True it is, 
that he Aas suffered heavily ; but my claim on behalf of Mr. Buckingham 
leaves his sutferings out of the question, and is grounded on actual and posi- 
tive loss of property. Mr. Arnot, like many other literary men, (and 1 do 
not say it with any disrepect,) may never have possessed a fortune, although 
no doubt he might have had abilities to obtain an independent one. But Mr, 
Buckingham, on the other hand, had actually realized a fortune, which was 
destroyed in the manner I have stated. I can form no notion of the distiuc - 
tion which would bestow remuneration on Mr, Arnot, yet would refuse resti- 
tution to Mr. Buckingham. ‘It may be said, that the ship in which Mr. Arnot 
sailed was burned, and that for his losses on that occasion he had a fair claim 
for compensation ; but on this point | must observe, that every person coming 
home from India, to whom such an accident occurs, would have just as fair a 
claim.* Mr. Buckingham’s claim, however, stands in no need of such sup- 
ort; it stands distinctly upon its own merits. Perhaps we may succeed 
in coming to some arrangement that shall be agreed to on both sides of the 
Bar, so to form a Committee for the consideration of this subject. Mr. 
Buckingham will bring forward documents to show what price he could have 
obtained for his property, if justice had been done to it, and let the Com- 
mittee decide to what remuneration he may be fairly entitled. Indeed I am 
of opinion that a proposition for compensation would come with much better 
grace from the Directors within the Bar, than from the side of the Proprie- 
tors. I should greatly prefer that the production of those papers, on which 
a grant of 5000/. might be grounded, should be proposed by some member of 
the executive body, than by any ordinary individual Proprietor. But as the 





* i.e. If Mr. Arnot was justly and lawfully confined on board of that vessel, 
therefore the compensation made to him is, in reality, on account of the illegal 
treatment, not the uuforescen accident, as some would pretend, 
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matter now stands, I have felt it my duty to bring forward a motion for the 
production of those papers, that the whole case should, as far as possible, be 
placed in an official shape before the Court of Proprietors. A grant to Mr. 
Buckingham would, in my opinion, do the highest honour to the East Incia 
Company, and would be only an act of common justice to that ee ep 
individual, The hon, Gentleman concluded, by moving for the production of 
the papers mentioned in the Requisition. 
r. HUME seconded the motion. 

Mr. PoynDER.—In considering this question, and in making a few com- 
ments on the address of the hon. Proprietor who brought forward this mo- 
tion, and which I shall make as few and as brief as possible, I beg the Court 
will understand that 1 mean to apply myself less to the observations which 
have been made by the hon, Gentleman, than to the omissions which, singu- 
lar and remarkable as they are, strike me as being the leading feature of the 
hon. Member’s speech. 1 am old enough, as well as most of those around 
me, to recollect an appeal made by Mr. buckingham in person to this Court, 
which showed very different grounds, indeed, for the conduct of the Bengal 
Government, and those are the grounds which the hon. Mover has this day 
omitted. I cannot do, however, as the hon. Gentleman wishes; 1 cannot 
lay aside altogether the motives by which the Government were induced to 
act as they had done. The principal question seems to me to be, which of 
the two parties, the Government or Mr. Buckingham, had acted correctly ? 
If Mr, Buckingham has been wroug, then the Government must have been 
right—and vice versd, if the Government has been right, it must necessarily 
follow that Mr. Buckingham has been wrong. It is impossible that they can 
buth be right. Now, let us hear what the Government has alleged. It is 
this—that Mr. Buckingham, as editor of a public journal, made a lovg 
series of the most unprovoked attacks agaiust the Government, and those 
attacks were the substantive grounds of offence, upon which the Government 
subsequently proceeded. The Government said to Mr. Buckingham, ** You 
are endeavouring to sow the seeds of sedition and danger in this empire, 
and consistently with the duty which we owe to the people of India, to the 
praee i England, or to the world at large, we caunvt allow you to pro- 
ceed,” (1) 

Mr. GauAGAN rose to order. I beg to say that the hon. Proprietor is not 
applying himself to the question. He is answering a former speech deliver- 
ed on a former occasion. In another assembly of higher consequence than 
this, (though to this Court I attach a very high importance,) it is considered 
irregular in the extreme to answer, or even to advert to, any thing which 
may have been said on a former debate. If you recognize this principle, 
then I contend, that the hon. Gentleman is out of order, because he is not 
replying to what the hon. Mover has this day said, but applies himself to an- 
other subject which has been previously discussed. 

Mr. Poynoer.—Mr. Chairman, I leave myself entirely in your hands, and 
those of the Court. é 

Mr. R. Jackson.—It strikes me, that the manner in which the motion is 
drawn up, has given the hon. Proprietor a full opportunity to pursue the 
course which he has taken. The Court will observe, that, iu addition to the 
proposition for laying before the Proprietors the correspondence of the Court 
of Directors with Mr. Buckingham, these words are inserted in the motion, 
viz. ‘* That there be also laid before the Court copies of all the proceedings 
of the Bengal Government referred to in the correspondence before named.” 
This opeus the whole question, as such a reference undoubtedly includes 
every thing which has passed on the subject. (2) If the motivun were con- 





(1) Mr. Poynder has quite mistaken the question. The whole of the ~ 
sent proceeding was to seck redress for injuries done to Mr. Buckingham, long 
after he had ceased to be in India, aud consequently long after he had ceased to 
act there. For his own acts he had been punished by banishment—it was for the 
acts of others that his property was destroyed. 

(2) This is not correct ; for ** the proceedings referred to in the correspond- 
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fined to the first proposition, then the range of observation must, no doubt, 
have been limited to that point, and the hon. Proprietor would have been out 
of order if he diverged from it. But as the motion now stands, it appears to 
me, that the demand for the other papers clearly allows the line of argument 
chosen by the hon. Proprietor. " 

Mr. Péynver.—]I am of opinion, that the view of the subject just taken by the 
hon. Gentleman will completely satisfy the Court; and whether! refer to that 
Gentleman’s speech or not, I think I cannot avoid reviewing the antecedent 
conduct of Mr. Buckingham. Indeed, upon the present uccasion, it would be 
impossible not to take notice of that conduct; and I shall take the liberty of 
describing, in as few words as. possible, what that conduct was. I do ho 
that the language of the quotation, which I am ahout to use, will not be 
deemed harsh or improper. The judicious Hooker makes the remark, that 
“ He that goeth about to persuade a multitude that they are not so well 
governed as they should he, never wants attentive hearers.” Mr. Buckiog- 
ham has given full proof of the truth of the maxim. He ‘‘ went about” en- 
deavouring to perstiade the people of India that they were not so well go- 
verned as they ought to be, (3) and there is no doubt that his auditors were 
both numerous and attentive. In the first instance, however, the Govern- 
ment did not apply the strong arm with respect to him, They rather showed 
a paternal feeling towards him. They only made a remonstrance to him, 
and intimated, that if he persevered in such a course, they could not, con- 
sistently with their duty, and the great interests imtrusted to their care, de 
otherwise than interfere. (4) Their remonstrance, however, was of no avail; 
and if the time would permit as well as my recollection does, I could cite a 
variety of instances in which the attacks of Mr. Buckingham were of such a 
nature as could not be borne by the Government of India; nay, even more, 
such as would not be tolerated by the Government of England. (5) ( Hear.) 
The Government of India, while they had any regard to the interests they 
were bound to support, could not endure such charges and such reproach to 
pass without notice. Yet it was not until this system of abuse had gone on 
for a very considerable length of time, and in actual despite of entreaties, 
and of warnings, and of appeals, that Mr. Buckingham’s license was with- 
drawn. (6) These are matters which I cannot dismiss from my recollection, 


ence” were all subsequent to Mr. Buckingham’s departure from India, relating 
ouly to the destruction of property since his leaving the country. 

(3) This is an accusation which may be raised against every man in every 
country that ever suggested any improvement, or ventured to doubt the world’s 
having arrived at the ne plus ultra of perfection. If it be true that there is any 
thing needing amendment, it is a virtue to point it out. If Mr. Poynder thinks 
that nothing in India stands in need of improvement, he must think it the best 
governed couutry under the sun: for there is no other government known of 
which the same thing can be safely aflirmed. ’ 

(4). There could be no objection whatever to the interference of Government to 

prevent any thing improper. It is the mode of interference that was wrong. In 
hte if aman be caught in the act of committing even a murder, he is ap- 
prehended, imprisoued, and tried; and if found guilty, he is punished with 
death. 1InTurkey, if a man is suspected of being disposed to do any thing which 
the Sultan dislikes, he is seized and strangled without a hearing. In both cases 
the Government may be said to interfere to stop the progress of what is offen- 
sive to them: bat the one is justice, the other despotism. The interference of 
the Indiav Government is even worse than that of Turkey: for they not only 

unish their vietim without trial, but, by destroying all his property, which the 
Turks often respect, consign his children to misery for the untried and supposed 
offerices of their parent. 

(5) ‘This is notoriously untrue. The Government of all countries ruled by law 
must tolerate every thing not contrary to that law : and in every case in which 
Mr. Buckingham was proceeded against at law, he was acquitted as innocent ! 
Would not the Government of England tolerate what successive Juries of English 
men (mostly servants, too, of the Government itself) pronounced harmless and 
free from blame? 

(6) Itis difficult to writea refutation where every line containsa misrepresenta- 
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I cannot throw them out of my consideration, and I am of opinion, that this’ 
Court is not fairly dealt with when they are asked to do so. Is it, 1 ask you, 
for condact’such as this that Mr. Buckingham is entitled to your support, to 
your influence, or your money? I say this, because the hon. Mover seems to 
wish that you would give him the sum of 5000/.. Mr. Buckingham may have 
been unfortunate, but it is clear that be has brought his misfortunes on 
himself; and, therefore, I will apply to him the remark which Charles II. 
made on his brother’s marriage with the daughter of Chancellor Hyde. He 
then said, ‘* My brother James must drink as he brewed.” And so it should 
he here. Mr. Buckingham can only expect to drink that which he has 
brewed for himself. I do not mean to say any thing against the moral cha- 
racter of Mr. Buckingham. This has not been questioned, and with it we 
have nothing to do. We are only to judge him for his political conduct, 
which, from the terms of the motion, comes fairly and necessarily before us. 
Ijmust repeat, that Mr. Buckingham’s moral character is nothing to us, that 
we have no concern in it; and I think, to say the least, that it was quite use- 
Jess to introduce it to the Court. I earnestly wish, in debating this matter, 
to throw overboard some portion of the lumber (I do not mean the word in 
an cffensive sense) with which it has been encumbered. I will put it to the 
Court, what is it to me, or to any one around me, whether Mr. Buckingham 
be a ** literary thief,” or a ‘* black sheep.” ‘There was tio such charge be- 
fore the Court. No matter what impression may have been made on the 
minds of people in India by the literary accusations against Mr. Bucking- 
ham ; itis clear as light that his deportation had nothing to do with it. (7) 





tion. Either Mr. Poynder does not know the real facts of the case, and therefore 
should not presume to argue on them; or he does know them, and wilfully mis- 
states them. He alone can decide which, But it is not true that there were any 
continued charges or systematic abuse of the Indian Government in the pages of 
Mr. Buckingham’s paper. It much more frequently eulogized than condemned 
the Government, from conscientiously believing it to deserve such praise. There 
were no entreaties ever used—no appeals ever made—and but few warnings ; 
not one of which was ever disregarded, or any specific offence warned against 
ever repeated. Besides which, it was only for one act (and that the first,) com- 
mitted during Mr. Adam’s temporary career, that Mr. Buckingham was banish- 
ed: and as to the withdrawal of the licence from his paper, the very law which 
empowered the Government to do this, was not made till Mr. Buckingham had 
been sent from India: so that the licence could not have been withdrawn for any 
acts of his. It was withdrawn avowedly for one specific act only: namely, that 
of Mr. Sandys’s republishing Col. Stanhope’s Pamphlet on the Press of India; a 
book that Mr. Buckingham had never seen, as it did not reach India till after his 
arrival in England : and, therefore, with the act for which the licence was pro- 
fessedly and really withdrawn, Mr. Buckingham could have had no participa- 
tion whatever. So gross is Mr. Poynder’s ignorance of facts known to all the 
world beside, if he speaks siucerely; or so manifest his want of fairness, if he is 
not ignorant of the facts, in thus misstating them. 

(7) Mr. Poynder is again at fault. It was of the utmost importance to the 
Court to know that Mr. Buckingham was falsely accused of being a literary 
thief; for, in truth, this very accusation was the direct cause of the controvers 
that led to bis being sent from India. Dr. Bryce, ina series of letters, sign 
‘© A Friend to Mr. Bankes,” held up Mr. Buckingham to odium, as undeserving 
the countenance of any honest man; and called on the Government to expel 
from their dominions one so tainted with crime. The Reverend Slanderer was. 
for his zeal in thus bringing into disesteem the advocate of a free press, rewarded 
with a place as clerk of stationery. Mr. Buckingham,who had been reviled, with 
more bitterness than if he had been a highwayman, by this meek Divine, returned 
his bitterness with raillery, and laughed at the reverend personage in his new 
capacity of paper, pounce, and pasteboard purveyor. It was for ¢his avowedly, 
and for this a/one, that Mr. Buckingham was sent from India; and it is there- 
fore of the highest importance to shew, that the revilings of this meddling Priest, 
which led to Mr. Buckingham's banishment, were as false as they were mali- 
cious ; and that his reward—(which he still enjoys, though the Directors have 
twice sent out orders for his removal)—was so unjustly bestowed, that it was a 
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Mr. Buckingham was not sent from India on account of being a literary 
pirate, or because of any charge against his morality, but for his attacks 
upon the Government—for his perseverance in a line of politics which ouGaT 
NOT TO BE ENDURED in India, or in England, or any where. (8) And, as to 
the argumentum ud misericordiam, which formed the concluding part of the 
hon. Mover’s address, I think it is altogether misplaced. The subject here is 
an affair of business, and nut of charity. Let the public at large subscribe 
for the relief of Mr. Buckingham, if his circumstances are so unfortunate as 
to need such a relief. But let not the Proprietors of East India stock be ex- 
clusively appealed to for the supply of his necessities, unless on grounds far, 
very far different from those whieh we have this day heard. 

The hon. Mover has read the correspondence, and made his comments upon 
it with very great humour. He has made a display of that easy flow of ready 
and elegant wit, which every one must admire whenever he speaks, and 
which I listened to with the greatest pleasure. But, at the same time, what is 
the amount of it all ? Why, that the Government of India, (acting, as I think, 
most properly and prudently,) being well aware of the principles of the 
paper, and having had long experience of the conduct of the proprietor, (for 
it was perfectly well known that Mr. Buckingham still possessed three- 
fourths of the establishment,) decided not to permit the diffusion of inflam- 
matory matter from the same quarter. It makes nodifference whether Mr. 
Buckiogham was owner of the whole, or only one-fourth part of the paper ; 
so long as he had the power to coutinue the same offensive course of politics, 
the Government had a right, and (in my opinion) were right, to continue 
the line of conduct they had adopted. And this, too, not only with respect to 
whoever might be editor, but also with regard to Mr. Buckingham, while 
they knew he had the power of disseminating, through his paper, that 
seasoning of contempt and aversion for the constituted authorities, with 
which his publication had been so plentifully provided (9). ‘There has been 
nothing proved against the Government, except the exercise of a paternal 
care, in providing for, and watching over, the well-being of their subjects. 
Until it is proved that the Government has behaved improperly—that in their 
conduct towards Mr. Buckingham they have been influenced by private in- 
stead uf public motives, I certainly caunot regard him as a man either to be 
esteemed, to be rewarded, or to receive any money. I respect Mr. Bucking- 
ham as a man oftalent, but talent has nothing to do with this question. We 
are to judge him as a politician. Is this, then, I ask, a case for compensa- 
tion? I say, decidedly not; and I confess | am astonished that it should ever 





virtue in Mr. Buckingham to point out its injustice, though he has been ruined 
for auticipating the very judgmeut—which the Directors have themselves since 
pronounced on his appointment, 

(8) Itis impossible to imagine what politics are here alluded to, as not to 
be endured, either in India or in England. Mr. Buckingham’s politics were those 

mblicly avowed by Lord Hastings, the Governor-General ; openly professed by 

[r. Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay ; and undisguisedly adopted by nine- 
tenths of the British in India. ‘They simply advocated this plain truth :—that all 
government ought to be considered a trust for the good of the greatest number ; 
that no man should be punished without a trial; and that the caprices of despot- 
ism were not so deserving of respect as the solemn decisions of the law. Yet this is 
what Mr. Poynder thinks ought not to be endured any where. His ‘ paternal 
government’ admits no such abominations as these! It is impossible to say 
whether Mr. Poynder’s ignorance, or prostitution of principle, be the true solu- 
tion of all this. Be it which it may, it is equally disgraceful to the age and nation 
to hear such sentiments as he avows. 

(9) Really all this is like the ravings of an insane mind. The Government 
had the power to change the Editor every day, or to puta censor over every sheet 
issued. They had a servant of their own as Editor, whom they knew would not 
dare offend them ; and Mr. Buckingham was ten thousand miles distant. How 
then could he possibly continue to disseminate any thing throuvh a paper in 
Calcutta, he being ou the ocean, or in London? The very supposition is marked 
with absurdity, 
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have been brought before this Court. As I have made an attempt to show tu 
the Court the principal sins of omission in the hon. Mover’s speech, and upon 
considering the great weight of the matters so omitted, I cannot help think- 
ing that this case was one of the very worst that could have been laid before 
the Court as deserving of compensation. In this Court every thing is known, 
(hear,) every thing is open,(10) (hear,) and therefore you must be made ac- 
quainted with all the facts respecting Mr. Buckingham. As, then, the Court 
of Directors and the Court of Proprietors are fully aware of the conduct of 
this gentleman, I think it is their duty, most decidedly, to put their veto upon 
this proposition, 

Mr. Lewin.—Althongh I am most unwilling to trespass on the time of the 
Court, yet I deem it to be my duty to express (though as briefly as I possibly 
can) to the Proprietors my conviction respecting this case. Notwithstanding 
the arguments which have been urged by the hon. Proprietor who spoke last, 
I am decidedly of opinion that the hon. Mover has brought forward this ques- 
tion in a proper manner, and | think it is totally unnecessary to enter into 
the consideration of the conduct either of the Bengal Government, or of Mr. 
Buckingham, while he was in India. That matter was altogether past and 
at rest. The Bengal Government had taken notice of such actions of Mr. 
Buckingham as they had deemed improper, and they had acted with respect 
to them as they thought advisable. ‘They had visited those actions with 
their severest disapprobation, with such a disapprobation as was in perfect 
accordance with their ‘* paternal regard’, as the hon. Gentleman has been 

leased to call it; (hear, hear ;) they exiled Mr. Buckingham from India. 

ot content with this, they followed it up by extinguishing his establishment, 
and the consequence was, Mr. Buckingham's ruin.—(Hear,) The question, 
then, is, not whether Mr. Buckingham had acted right or wrong—not whether 
the Govérnment of Bengal had acted right or wrong—but, admitting for argu- 
ment’s sake, that Mr. Buckingham had acted improperly, the subject for the 
decision of the Proprietors is, as I submit, whether that gentleman was to be 
entirely proscribed—(hear,)—whether there was any medium to be ob- 
served in his punishment—whether he should be obstructed in the manage - 
ment of his establishment—(hear,)—his property be destroyed—he himself 
removed from one quarter of the globe to another, and not be allowed, even 
by proxy, to attend to his business—(kear, hear,)—iu short, whether he was 
to be hunted through every corner, and destroyed likea wild beast ?—( Hear.) 
‘The question, I submit, is, whether, examining the proofs which were fairly 
brought forward, and as fairly commented upon by the hon. Mover, it does not 
clearly appear that Mr. Buckingham has been treated in the unjust and op- 
pressive mauner that has been described—(hear,)—and whether this Court 
will or will not interfere for his relief, and for the purpose of preventing such 
practices in future ?—( Hear.) The question is, barely, has the punishment 
of Mr, Buckivgham been just or unjust? He has been banished, and his 
property has been, in consequence, reduced to almost nothing from a great 
amount. These things have been committed by those who govern India, by 
persons who represent this Court in India. Ido not mean to cast any imputation 
on them, neither do I know how the? can at all justify such extreme severity. 
As it is admitted upon all sides taat Mr. Buckingham is as honourable a man 
as exists in the world, I ask you, is it proper, is it moral, or is it right, of this 
** paternal Government” to pursue him as they have done? I demand of 
the Court whether they will permit Mr. Buckingham to be hunted, usque ad 
necem? It is impossible for me to have any conception why this gentleman, 





(10) This is another proof, if more indeed were wanted, to show the utter 
ignorance of the speaker. ‘The very reverse of his position is the truth: for 
nothing is known, aud nothing open, but such as the Directors choose. The 
proce’ on the Barrackpoor massacre have been asked for and refused ; those on 

ord Amherst’s Administration were but a day or two before withheld ; and in 
the present instance (as the sequel will show) all information was denied. And 
yet Mr. Poynder blushes uot to assert what he does. ‘There are many, however, 
who must blush for him, E 
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standing, as he does, so high in the general esteem, shall be treated worse 
than a common felon.—(Hear.) I stand here in the presence of many legal 
gentlemen, and I am confident they will justify me in saying, that although a 
printer may be trausported from this country for perjury, or any other serious 
offence, yet other persons would not be prevented from carrying on, or con- 
ducting his business. Even in case a man should conspire against the life of 
another, and be transported to Botany Bay for the offence, the Government 
would never think of the infliction of a further punishment on him. The 
Government has no such power in this country, and if it had, I am certain 
they would have no inclination to use it—( Hear.) I am shocked to name, in 
the same breath, even for one moment, the characters I have alluded to, with 
aman of Mr. Buckingham’s great honour and pure character. But I only do 
so to illustrate and fortify my argument. A double punishment has been in- 
flicted on Mr. Buckingham. Surely he had suffered enough when he had 
suffered banishment. However, the Government were of a different opinion. 
They said, ‘‘ Mr. Buckingham has a considerable share in this property, let 
us ruin it. Though he has now departed from India, and though there can 
be no communication with him for at least a year, still he may be planning to 
upset our Government. At all events, we shall act as if he were.’’ Can this 
conduct be deemed worthy in any Government? Yet this was the conduct of 
that “ paternal Government” which the hon. Proprietor has so highly 
lauded. What necessity was there for this, or how could it be useful ? Where 
is the common sense of such a proceeding? Every one that hears me cannot 
help perceiving that the fears on which it is alleged the proceedings of the 
Government were founded, are ridiculous in the extreme.—(Hear,) Mr. 
Buckingham was transported to England ; and that great Government of India 
entertained fears that he would seudjdocuments from here, which might check 
or control the proceedings of that Government, through the medium of the 
press in India. Any man that thinks, must at once perceive how entirely ri- 
diculous such fears were. It is clear, however, from the] measures adopted 
in India, that Mr. Buckingham’s preperty has been reduced from splendour 
to almost nothing. Is this the measure of justice (and I put it to the most 
violent adversaries of Mr. Buckingham in this Court) that they would wish 
to have dealt out to their friends or their children ? t these things be ma- 
turely considered, and assuredly the Court will look upon Mr. Buckingham, 
not with a view of destruction, but with an eye of mercy. No man is infal- 
lible—every man may fall iuto error; and if Mr. Buckingham has erred, 
let not his punishment be greater than his offence. I will admit, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that Mr. Buckingham was wrong; but, was not his banishment 
from India even a more than sufficient punishment? Mr. Buckingham is, 1 
contend, an object of real pity. His character, as a man, and his acquire- 
ments as a gentleman, are high; and ought not the Company to treat him 
with those feelings of justice and mercy which have always distinguished 
them? Mr. Buckingham had suffered much injury, and he very properly 
came before the Court to ask, ‘*‘ Am I to be utterly destroyed? If Iam not, 
give me a show of hands in my favour.”” This, I repeat, is a case which de- 
serves the warm support of this Court; and I trust that you will grant, with 
liberality and justice, the compensation which, in my opinion, Mr. Bucking- 
ham is justly entitled to.—( Hear.) 

Mr.S. Dixon.—lI wish to know, Mr. Chairman, whether I am right in the 
supposition, that this motion is for the production of further papers ? 

The CuatrMAn.—lIt is merely for papers. 

Mr. 8. Dixon.—I am of opinion, Sir, that the hon. Proprietor who has 
brought forward this motion, and who, of course, has consulted others — 
the subject, has not chosen the best mode of serving the interests of Mr. 
Buckingham. Indeed, I think that the hon, Mover and his friends, if they 
only had the welfare of Mr. Buckingham in view, have chosen the very 
worst course to attain that object. The hon. Mover has said, and it has been 
assented to, that Mr. Buckingham has suffered very much ina pecuniary way, 
and that, perhaps, before the holding of another Court, hat gentleman 
might be within the walls of a prison. Were his friends then taking the 
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hest means to serve him, if that really were the case, by bringing forward a 
motion for papers, the production of which would necessarily occupy a con- 
siderable time. If my recommendation be considered of any value, I should 
advise them very strongly to alter the course of conduct they have pursued 
this day. It was competent to, and he thought it the undoubted right of, 
every Proprietor to take the most extensive view of the conduct of Mr. 
Buckingham while in India. Their limits of observation were not to be nar- 
rowed by the ingenuity of any individual. Every thing that had passed by 
was not to be thrown aside. On the contrary, I will say, as I have before 
done, that Mr. Buckingham has abused the Government of India in the 
grossest manner. (11) Though the hon. Mover may have fixed upon a different 
course of argument, my ideas are not therefore to be confined, nor am I shut 
out by this from allusions to what is passed. It is the natural feeling of 
humanity, as well as my own particular wish, to assist any suffering person 
who comes forward with a complaint, if I can possibly do so. But, if Mr. 
Buckingham’s friends wish that this question should be brought to a speedy 
termination—if they desire that his pecuniary losses, which they say are 
great, should be relieved—they ought, in my opinion, to have recourse to a 
different method. I do not mean to offend Mr. Buckingham’s feelings ; but 
I must say, that, for most of his misfortunes, he has only to thank himself. 
(Hear.) We all know that he was seut from India, not for one offence only, 
but for several. He had received frequent warnings of the danger attendant 
upon the line he was pursuing. He had been informed, that if bis conduct 
was not altered, the Government must necessarily put a stop to proceedings 
which were calculated to put the safety of India in jeopardy. It was in vain, 
however, to remonstrate with him. He would not depart from his usual 
course, and he brought ruin upon his own head.(12) J would recommend to 
those gentlemen who wish to serve Mr. Buckingham, to advise him to show 
in an humble representation to the Court of Directors, that he has been an 
excessive loser by the acts of the Indiaw Government. (‘‘#fe has done so 
already !”’) Still, in my opinion, the better line of conduct would have been 
to ask, as a favour, for remuneration for the losses sustained by Mr. Buck- 
ingham. The inherent feelings of humanity in every man’s bosom, would 
induce him to listen to such an appeal more favourably than to a proposi- 
tion of the nature of that before the Court. Supposing the motion should be 
carried, and the papers produced, it would require a long time to consider 
them, which would protract the issue which Mr. Buckingham must look for- 
ward to with so much anxiety. 1 regret that I cannot go along with the 
motion ; although the feelings of humanity would prompt me, and not me 
alone, but I'am sure the great majority of the Proprietors, to any appeal 
from Mr. Buckingham for compensation. 

Sir C. Forses.—I have listened with satisfaction to much that has fallen 
from the hon, Proprietor who spoke last; and I must confess, that I wish 











(11) It is painful to be compelled to say so often, ‘* this is untrue ;” but 
really such assertions cannot be passed by without denial. But even if it were 
true (which it is not,) that the Indian Government was grossly abused, were 
there no Courts, or Judges, or Juries there to punish the offenders? And if so, 
what other punishment than the law would inflict could be necessary ? 

(12) Mr. Dixon caunot understand the facts, if he supposes India was endan- 
gered by any thing Mr. Buckingham ever wrote, more arg the laughing at 
a Presbyterian parson being made a stationer’s clerk. What had the safety of 
India to do with this? But, indeed, India was never so safe or so tranquil as 
during the whole time of Mr. Buckingham’s paper being in existence ; and it has 
never been so unsafe or so disturbed as since its destruction. And, then, as to 
ruin being brought by Mr. Buckingham on himself, because he would not alter 
his usual course—this is also untrue: for Mr. Buckingham’s banishment was not 
the cause of his ruin, but the refusal of Government to let his property be used 
for his advantage by others, {long after his ‘* usual course’ was at an end. Itis 
to be regretted that men will neither read nor think upon the facts or arguments 
of a subject on which they pretend to speak. So much error and misrepresentation 
are hardly conceivable, were it not displayed in a manner not to be doubted, 
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the course which he recommended had been this day pursued. If, however, 
that course had been adopted, it is not improbable that Mr. Buckingham and 
his friends would have been met by the objection, that all the papers not 
being before the Court of Proprietors, they could not be expected to come to 
a decision on the case. So late as last night the friends of Mr. Buckingham 
had it in contemplation to propose a motion for a specific grant to him ; but 
it was then thought better to move for the production of papers, under the 
apprehension to which I have just alluded, namely, that an objection might 
be taken to voting a grant, unless the documents upon which it was 
founded were previously laid before the Court. Those who have brought | 
the question forward found great difficulty in deciding upon what course it ~ 
would be must advisable to pursue. If, however, it should be in accordance 
with the feelings of the Court to entertain such a proposition as that alluded to 
by the hon. Proprietor, it is not too late to sub-titute it fur the motion before 
the Court. If in the course of the discussion which may take place, 1 should 
find that such is the general feeling of the Court, I shall think myself at 
liberty to adopt the suggestion which has been thrown out by the hon. Pro- 
rietor. ‘ 
. I will now address myself to the subject before the Court, and in what I 
have to say, shall confine myself to a very few words. 1 do not mean to jus- 
tify the whole of Mr. Buckingham’s conduct as Editor of the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal,’ I never have absolutely justified his conduct. On the first ceca- 
sion of the question regarding Mr. Buckingham being brought before the 
Court, I gave it as my opinion, that he had been extremely imprudent, and 
had thereby laid himself open to that degree of punishment which was ulti- 
mately inflicted upon him by the Bengal Government, after he had received 
repeated admonitions of the consequences which would result from continu- 
ing in the course which he had adopted. It will be in the recollection of the 
Court, that this was the line of argumeut which I adopted, and J have since 
seen no reason to alter it. It has always appeared to me, as I formerly 
stated, that Mr. Buckingham was made a tool of by those who entertained 
the idea of establishing a free press in India. He was put forward as an 
instrument by those persons down to the latest period of his residence in 
India; and as soon as the Government visited him with that punishment 
which it considered itself justified in inflicting on him, he was deserted by 
them all, by those very men, with the exception perhaps of one or two, who 
had called themselves his friends, and who, by encouraging him in the 
course he was pursuing, had*led to his destruction. (Hear, hear.) This has 
always been my opinion, and I still continue to entertain it. That Mr. 
Buckingham was exceedingly imprudent with respect to various articles in- 
serted in his paper, I have no hesitation in admitting ; but if 1 am called 
upon to say whether I think that any one of these articles taken separately 
could be considered as tending to endanger the safety of India, I can lay my 
hand upon my heart, and declare, that [do not. (Hear.) That Mr. Buck- 
ingham did oppose himself to the Government is unquestionable ; that he 
appeared on some occasions to have set them at defiance is, | think, also 
true. But let it be recollected, that there were no regulations for the con- 
duct of the press; and what appeared to one person perfectly harmless, 
might not be viewed in that light by another. By the censors of the press, 
the Secretaries of the Government, Mr. Buckingham might be considered to 
have transgressed rules which they had laid down amongst themselves, but 
had never been formally published. Under such circumstances, Mr. Buck- 
ingham might, quite unintentionally, give offence. And here f{ am bound 
to say, that after the repeated pledges which Mr. Buckingham gave to the 
Government, I cannot Lolteve: knowing him as I do to be as honourable a 
man as any in this Court, that he really meant to offend the Government. 
(Hear.) That gentleman was warned, I believe, several times; bunt is it 
fair or proper, that because a man has been warned nine times that he has 
fallen under the displeasure of the Government, he should on the tenth occa- 
sion be visited with such tremendous punishment as has been inflicted on 
Mr, Buckingham? As well mightt be said, that because a man has been 
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convicted nine times of a misdemeanour, he should, on the teath occasion, be 
punished as for a felony. 

It appears that, by the late proceedings of the Indian Government, Mr. 
Buckingham’s property has been completely destroyed. I do not contend 
against the power of the Government to send Mr. Buckingham from India— 
that power it unquestionably possesses. Mr. Buckingham was aware that 
it possessed that power; and if he had acted another part, vy I think he 
would if the time were to come over again, in justice to himse f and family,) 
he would not have been subjecte dto that power. The existence of such a 

wer is necessary in one point of view ; it is necessary under the constitu- 
tion of the Indian Government, for the protection of that vast empire. The 
British Parliament has intrusted the Indian Government with authority to 
send from that country any persons who, amongst other things, should be 
found in treaty with the Native powers. It happens, however, that there are 
very few Native powers left in ludia, for we have every thing in our own way 
there now. 

I have done, however, with that part of the question which relates to Mr. 
Buckingham being sent from Iudia, with respect to which | make no com- 
plaiut. But the Government having done this—having banished Mr. Buck- 
ingham from India, there, 1 think, they ought to have stopped. It was cruel, 
unnecessarily cruel, to follow up that act by a.series of persecutions, ending 
in the destruction of the property which he had left behind him, and in 
driving himself and his family to that pass, that the doors of a jail are staring 
them in the face. (Hear-) That this is the case at the present moment, 
pledge my word, for I have ascertained the fact. (Hear, hear.) 1 call upon 
the Court to do that in the name of justice and humanity, which Mr. Buck- 
ingbam no longer claims as a matter of right: he is no longer in a situation 
to compel justice to be done him as a right—he comes before the Court as a 
suppliant. But the case has been so ably stated by the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward the question, that Lam afraid I should only weaken the effect 
of his address, if I were to dwell longer on this part of the subject. The case 
comes before the Court in the names of those who appeal against Mr, 
Buckingham's wife and children being turned into the streets, I am satisfied 
it never could have been in the contemplation of the Court of Directors that 
matters should have proceeded to such an extremity as this ; I know too well 
the gooduess of the hearts of some of those gentlemen to suppose this was 
possible; I know that it was to the goodness and humanity of their hearts, 
and of the worthy Chairman more especially, gbat the recent grant to Mr, 
Arnot was principally owing. I think that great credit is dne to the Court 
of Directors for their conduct on that occasion ; and | trust they will follow 
up the kind feeling which they exhibited towards Mr. Arnot, and do that to- 
wards Mr. Buckingham, which I am quite satisfied would be in unison with 
the general feelings of this Court. (Hear, hear.) There may be some, per- 
haps, who will hold up their hands against the motion; there cannot be 
many, for I am willing to believe, for the sake of human nature, that very 
few in this Court can shut their hearts to the appeal which is now mace. 

I am not disposed to advocate the unlimited freedom of the press in India ; 
but let me prevent myself from being misunderstood, I think it would be 
better that there should be no press at all in India, than such a one as now 
exists there. (Hear.) I shall not longer detain the Court; but if, in the course 
of the discussion, it shall seem likely to meet with the approbation of the 
Court, I will move ‘‘ that a grant of 5000/. sterling be made to Mr. Bucking- 
ham, in consideration of the heavy pecuniary losses to which he has been 
subjected, by circumstances connected with his being sent from India, aud 
by the destruction of his property since his departure from that country.” 
(Hear, hear.) “ 

The Hon, Leicester STANHOPE.—I rise to second the motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson (who had riseu at the same time) said :—The honourable 
Baronet has submitted no motion ; the gallant Officer cannot, therefore, se- 
cond that which has not been moved, (The hon. and learned Gentleman 
then resumed his seat.) 
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The Hon. Leicester STANHOPE continued.—I am not acquainted with the 
tactics which should be observed in this Court. I know not whether the mo- 
tion of my hon. Friend on the floor, (Mr, Kinnaird,) or that of the hon. Bart. 
may best suit the taste of Proprietors; but, conceiving that every cause is 
best promoted by a plain statement of facts, I will venture to enter upon one 
on the present occasion. With great prudence, my hon. Friend, in bringing 
forward his motion, abstained from making any observations on the relative 
merits ofa free press, of a censorship, or of the present licensing system in India. 
My opinions with regard to those questions are unchanged ; but I think it 
right on the present occasion to avoid all discussion on those topics. In en- 
tering upon the consideration of the question before the Court, [ think it 
necessary to make some observations with respect to the characters of the 
shareholders of the ‘ Calcutta Journal.’ Among the hundred shareholders 
of that paper were some of the most eminent men in British India; (hear; ) 
there are some of these whose names I would not venture to state in this 
Court, for fear of injuring their fortunes in India; but there are others whose 
names [ need not hesitate to mention, for they are so exalted in rank, and so 
pre-emivent for every kind of virtue, that I may say they really stand above 
the reach of bad power. Amongst others I may especially mention the name 
of Mr, John Palmer, son of General Palmer, who almost governed British 
India, during the administration of Warren Hastings. Mr. John Palmer, 
too, has had great influence with every Government since that period: a 
more honourable man, or more loyal citizen—one more attached to the Bri- 
tish Government than that gentleman, does not exist. I will venture to say, 
without intending any disrespect to Lord Amberst or the twenty-four gentle- 
men behind the bar, that his knowledge of British India and of the feelings of 
the Natives is far greater than that of auy of those gentlemen, With respect to 
Mr. Buckingham, I entirely concur with all the eulogiums which have been 
passed upon that gentleman by my hon. Friend on the floor. I esteem Mr. 
Buckingham much, because J know him well; I know him to be a moral 
man, a religious man, a good father, a good busband, a firm friend, and a 
loyal citizen ; and if these are not qualities that deserve praise and admira- 
tion, then I know not what do. Further, J will venture to say, that with the 
exception of Edmund Burke, Lord Cornwallis, Lord Hastings, and the great 
historian of British India, Mr. Mill, no man has conferred greater benefits on 
the people of India, or has done more honour to the Government, than this 
said persecuted Buckingham. ( Hear.) 

Having dilated ou the chaggcters of the shareholders and the original pro- 
prietor of the ‘ Calcutta Joufnal,’ I will now proceed to consider the injury 
which has beén done to Mr. Buckingham’s property, which is, properly 
speaking, the question before the Court. The first proceedings connected 
with this case was the prosecution of Mr. Buckingham by the six Secretaries 
of the Government, and his acquittal by a jury of his countrymen. And what 
was the character of this jury ? Two-thirds of every jury brought into the 
box in India must be, directly or indirectly, connected with the Government ; 
notwithstanding this, Mr. Buckingham was acquitted. When the Indian 
Government found that Mr. Buckingham was innocent in the eye of the 
law, it determined to have recourse to extra-judicial measures, Having once 
made up their minds on the subject, the occasion was not long wanting. 
Mr. Buckingham chanced to comment, in a humorous manner, on the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Bryce to be a clerk of stationary, and for so commenting 
he was banished. Notwithstanding that Mr. Buckingham was banished for 
having commented on this appointment, this Court disapproved of the con- 
duct of the Indian Government in having made ithe appointment, and ordered 
the said clerk to be dismissed. The Scottish clergy also, generally, disap- 
proved of the appointment ; and most men considered that the reverend Doctor 
ought to be deprived of his clerical office. 

Next came the persecution of Mr. Arnot. On Mr. Buckingham’s removal, 
Mr. Arnot was left editor of the paper. He chanced to make some observa- 
tions, in which he attributed Mr. Buckingham’s misfortunes to Dr. Bryce ; 
and for those observations he was likewise banished, Thus did this Presby- 
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terian political parson—censured and deprived of his civil office by you, and 
his conduct disapproved by the Church to which he belonged, this editor 
of the * John Bull,’ this vender of pens, pounce, aud paper—triumph over 
these two honourable meu. (Hear, hear.) Then came another editor, who 
chanced to republish a pamphlet of mine on the Press in India. I have many 
political enemies, but I have never heard from any quarter any thing of an 
immoral, irreligious, or dangerous character imputed to that work. Not- 
withstanding this, after Mr. Sandys, the new editor, had republished the 
pamphlet, essay by essay, and not uutil he had completed it, the Paper was 
a ae suppressed, and the property destroyed. 

These extra-judicial measures did not, however, satisfy the angry spirit of 
the Indian Government. They determined to have recourse to that ‘ wild 
justice,” as Lord Bacon has denominated it, ‘* revenge.’’ They seemed to 
think, that not only was the Editor bad, but that there was also something 
bad in the type, ink, aud presses, and they, in consequence, prohibited the use 
of the machinery as long as Mr. Buckingham had any interest in it what- 
ever. The shareholders upon this remonstrated, alleging, it was very hard, 
that because one person had offended, a hundred should suffer. They also 
reminded Lord Amherst, that at the time Sir Francis Macnaghten registered 
the regulations respecting the press, (what an occupation fora British judge !) 
he did it ou the express condition that the property vested in the * Calcutta 
Jvurnal’ should be respected. Lord Amherst seems to have been frightened 
at this, and he said that he would allow the paper to be resumed, I have 
been obliged to put upon paper all that Lord Amherst said he would and 
would not do, for his capriciousness is so great that it was impossible to 
trust my memory with it. First, he agreed that the paper should be pub- 
lished; then he would not allow it to be published unless it was edited by a 
Company’s servant; then he would not allow it to be published under the 
title of the ‘ Calentta Journal;’ then he would allow it to be published 
under a name which I think most inappropriate to the licensing system, 
namely, the ‘ British Lion;’ then he would uot allow it to be called the 
* British Lion ;’ then he would allow it to be called the ‘ Scotsman in the 
East ;’ then he would not allow it to be published so long as Mr. Bucking- 
ham and the hundred Proprieturs had any share in the concern; at last he 
lid allow it to be published under the title of the ‘ Scotsman in the East.’ 
Thus did his Lordship, to the capriciousness of a harlot, add the persecution 
of atyrant. By the conduct of Lord Amherst the paper was ruined ; and the 
consequence was, that a property, which had cost Mr. Buckingham 20,0007. 
in gold, and from which he received @000/. a-Fear, a quarter of which he had 
disposed of to the hundred Proprietors for 10,000/., was actually sold for 
15002.; and over and above the 4000/. which Mr. Buckingham left in his 
banker’s hands at Calcutta, he has since been called upon to pay 50007. more 
on account of an expenditure incurred in consequence of the vacillating 
conduct of Lord Amherst ; making Mr. Buckingham’s total loss 39,000/._ I 
agree with Mr. Buckingham that it would have been better for him when 
be left Calcutta to have set fire to his premises, and consumed the whole 
concern. 

Mr. Buckingham’s conduct has been scrutinized by the public in India, 
and by the courts of law and the Government of that country, and likewise 
by the Court of Directors and the press at home. Writers of all parties, the 
Editors of the § Courier’ and ‘ Morning Post,’ all the Tory writers, actuated 
only by honourable motives, have disapproved of the measures pursued to- 
wards Mr. Buckingham. That gentleman has passed the ordeal of public 
scrutiny, and has constantly been pronounced blameless. Yet has he been 
persecuted and sacrificed to a satanical spirit of revenge. I will not say that 
in the darker ages—I will not say that under the reigns of a Dionysius, a 
Tiberius, or a Robespierre, acts of greater enormity have not been perpe- 
trated, but I can venture to declare, that under a Government calling itself 
free, in the nineteenth century, a more cold-blooded, heartless system of 
persecution, than that exercised towards Mr. Buckingham, is not to be found 
upon record, (Hear, hear.) 1 will not believe but that the Court of Direc- 
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tors are disposed to do justice to Mr. Buckingham. When I have heard that 
Court abused on the other side of the water, (and [ am sorry to say that they 
are constantly the subjects of abuse,) I have always endeavoured to support 
their character. Why did I do this? Because I perceived that when au 
individual was persecuted on the other side of the water, the Directors were 
always ready to do him justice at home. If, however, it should turn out that 
the Directors are not disposed to do justice to Mr. Buckingham, he must appeal 
to Parliament. There every individual has a right to seek for the redress of 
wrong.’ Not only every man with a white face in this country, but every 
native of India, every one of the hundred millions of the distant subjects of 
England, are virtually represented in the British Parliament. If the Members 
of Parliament have not sufficient industry and talent to take into consideration 
the affairs of the inhabitants of those distant realms, they do not deserve the 
character which they profess to maintain. Without those qualifications it is 
idle and vain to talk of the honour and integrity of British statesmen, or of 
the justice of British rule. That rule is good which confers the greatest 
benefits on the many, not that which raises every tenth man on the pedestal 
of liberty, as we are, and leaves the other nine to grovel on in slavery. 
(Hear.) If the doctrines which I have heard broached in this Court, and 
which I blushed to hear also broached before a legal tribunal at the Cock 
Pit, be established, the result will be, that henceforth there will be, under the 
dominion of Great Britain, twenty thousand British subjects and a hundred 
million of slaves. 

I have done. I care not what tactics are alopted—whether the motion of my 
hon. Friend on the floor be carried, or that of the hon. Baronet opposite, whom 
I know on all occasions to be actuated by the most honourable principles ; 
but I shall be always ready to support any measure calculated to do justice to 
the injured individual on the floor, (Mr. Buckingham). (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. R. JAckson.—My hon, Friend, in bringing forward this question, has 
adopted precisely that course which I expected of him, his object being to 
conciliate the Court. He said that Le would avoid touching upon the subject 
of the press in India, and also avoid dragging into discussion, in a political 
point of view, that awful authority which the law has vested in the Governor- 
General, of sending persous from India. Both these questions are of too much 
importance to be ailowed to be identified with the case of an individual. 
(Hear, hear.) Though I am aware that I cannot profess much regard for 
the press without running the risk of being suspected its secret enemy, I will 
once more avow as hereditary and consistent a regard for the liberty of the 
press as my hon. Friend, or any other person bearing the name ef English- 
man can eutertain ; and I will here take the liber:y to observe, that if the sub- 
ject has not already met the attention of the authorities at home, they could 
not aim at a nobler purpose than to inguire into the veal practice of the press 
in India, with the view of rendering every practicable degree of freedom to 
that great means of intellectual improvement, the result being loyalty to the 
state and affection to the country. It might not, perhaps, be improper at the 
the same time to consider whether even that power of deportation existing in 
the Governor-Geveral might not be in souie degree qualified. Having thus 
slightly alinded to those two important subjects, I will not go further lest | 
fali into the evil which my hun. Friend deprecated. My hon. Friend’s speech 
was, however, characterized by no small degree of asperity, in so far as it 
alluded to the Government of Bengal. LIonly refer to this cireumstance in 
order that some justice may be done to an abseut man. I bave no acquaint- 
ance with Lord Amherst, but were he a person of much less consi eration 
than be is, it would be sufficient that he is absent and incapable of defending 
himself, to induce me to point out any part of the hon. Proprietor’s speech 
which I think bears hardly and unjustly on him. The scope of my hon, 
Friend’s speech, the scope and entirety, almost, of the speech of the gallant 
Officer who bas just down, and the scope and tendency of many writings 
which have appeared on the subject, have been to convey an idea that Lord 
Amherst personally refused to sauction, with his license, any paper in which 
Mr. Buckingham had any property. Very little reference to the papers which 
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Mr. Buckingham has circulated in Court, will show that Lord Amherst did 
not object to Mr. Buckingham having a property in the paper for which Dr. 
Muston asked a license, but only to his being allowed to retain any degree of 
influence in the concern. Lord Amherst may have been right or wrong on 
this point—with that ] have nothing to do. All I wish to establish is, that 
Lord Amherst objected only to Mr. Buckingham’s retaining a governing in- 
fluence over the paper, and not to his being a proprietor. But before we 
condemn Lord Amherst for even this limited objection to Mr. Buckingham, 
let me ask, have we forgotten the declarations which that gentleman for- 
merly put forth? Do we not recollect that amongst the consolations which 
Mr. Buckingham promised himself, was this—that although transported (as 
he was pleased to call it) from India, he had left his paper that would send 
forth information which he would supply from this country, and give publi- 
cation to the essays which his warm feelings, in a place where there was no 
danger, should from time to time give birth to. Is it tobe much wondered at 
that Lord Amherst, feeling the inutility of changing the name, but leaving 
the objectionable influence, would not countenance any arrangement which 
would have that declared, that denounced influeuce in operatiou. (Hear.) 

My hon. Friend, (Mr. Kinnaird,) in the course of his speech, read a letter 
from Mrs. Muston, the wife of the gentleman who was making the applice- 
tion for a license to carry on the paper, under the name of the British Lion, 
which the gallant Officer who spoke last conceived to be very inappro- 
priate. I may here observe, that the gallant Officer was wrong when he stated 
that Lord Amherst was willing to allow the publication under that name—his 
Lordship objected totally to the British Lion. My hon. Friend, as | before 
observed, read a letter from Mrs. Muston, from which it would appear that 
Lord Amherst had been actuated only by the most bitter feelings of resent- 
ment towards Mr. Buckingham. The letter was written to Dr. Muston, and 
is as follows : 

** My Love—Henry came here to tell you that my father had seen Mr. 
Fendali, from whom he learnt that the license had been refused, and would 
be refused so long as Mr. Buckingham had any share in the concern, They 
have not the slightest objection to you ; but the writing of Mr, Ballard’s let- 
ter to you says, you will have the same control so long as he and Mr. Palmer 
are proprietors ; from which the Government infer you would have it ouly so 
long, avd then you might be subject to Mr. Buckingham’s interference.” 

‘This is the lady's letter; but, as now and then happens in the world, her 
husband had taken the liberty, in spite of all possible domestic animadver- 
sious, to contradict ‘her point blauk. (4 laugh.) Dr. Muston had asked Mr. 
Bayley's advice as to whether it would not be advisable to beg an audience of 
Lord Amherst. Mr. Bayley advises Dr. Muston to take that step; and 
Lord Amherst (which is not a proof of his being a very tyrannical and un- 
bending man) immediately upon application being made, granted the audience. 
I will now read an extract from a letter, in which Dr. Muston describes the 
result of his audience with the Governor-General :— 

*¢ From the impression left on my mind, after a long interview with the 
Governor-General on the subject of a license for the‘ Calcutta Journal,’ I am 
inclined to believe that no objection will be made, (on a renewal of my appli- 
cation,) provided another name be substituted for its designation, and that 
the Government is convinced, at the same time, of my being bond jide the 
proprietor of it. The property Mr. Buckingham possesses in it is no objec- 
tion, if it cau be held without a right of influencing its details by any inter- 
fereuce on his part.” 

This, in my opinion, is a proof that Lord Amherst’s aim was not against 
the property, but the influence of Mr. Buckizgham. In auother letter ad- 
dressed to Mr, Bayley, Dr. Mustou says : 

‘¢T heard from Mr. Harrington it was your opinion that no license would 
be granted to me, unless | became proprietor of the concern, or an actual 
transfer of the property was made from the preseut proprietors to others who 
should apply, with me and the priuter jointly, for aliceuse to publish a news- 
paper. If this be the case, [ have misunderstood Lord Amherst, who ap- 
peared to me to require only the exclusion of Mr. Buckingham from all and 
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every power of interference or control, and in no way to injure that gentle- 
man’s property. Indeed his Lordship distinctly stated it to be his wish not to 
injure the property vested in the Colombian Press; but this wish cannot be 
realized if the property be transferred from the present proprietors.” 

Mr. D. Kinnairp.—I beg to observe to my learned Friend, that the real 
intentions of Government are made evident in the official letter of Mr. Bayley, 
subsequent to the period to which he is now alludiug; in which the writer 
says, that the Governor-General will not accede to Dr. Muston’s proposal to 
rent the Paper for a year, because security was. not given that, at the end of 
that period, Mr. Buckingham might not resume his influence. 

Mr. R.Jackson.—I have merely adverted to these letters, to show that the 
observations which have been made upon Lord Amherst, are not altogether 
well founded, inasmuch as either Dr. Muston totally misquotes him, or his 
Lordship bas, in more than one instance, expressly declared, that he did not 
object to Mr. Buckingham having a property in the Paper, but only to his 
having an influence over its management. (13) It is sufficient for me, in 
endeavouring to defend an absent man, fo show, that one of the acts imputed 
to him is contradicted out of the mouth of the very person on whose state~ 
meuts the charge is supposed to rest. 

I now come to the important question,—What is now to be done under the 
circumstances of the case ? The motion before the Court is in the following 
terms : 

**That there be laid before this Court copies of all correspondence 
between the Court of Directors and Mr, J. S. Buckingham, late proprietor of 
the * Caleutta Journal,’ respecting his claims for reparation of the injuries 
sustained by him iu his property in Calcutta, in consequence of the measures 
of the Bengal Government. Also copies of all proceedings of the Bengal 
Government referred to in the correspondence before named.” 

This motion is, in my opinion, too comprehensive. It affords room for 
reviving all the transactions on which the Court has already passed jndgment. 
The correspondence called for in the latter part of the motion, has already 
been commented on, passage by passage, in this Court. We have already 
discusssed and determined on the general history of Mr. Buckingham’s con - 
duct in India. We thought it wrong, we thought it highly contumacious, 
and that the Government of India had done right in taking the step which it 
did take, Mr. Buckingham having left it no alternative but to bow.and bumble 
itself at the feet of an able and popular editor, or to convince him that it was 
stronger than he was, ( Hear.) It is now universally admitted, that the Bengal 
Government acted rightly.(14) In the measures which they adopted we sup- 
— them, after a long discussion, and by a decision almost unanimous. 

Vould it be wise, then, to go into a discussion with respect tu the papers 
upon which we.came to that decision? If the motion had been limited te 
the production of papers subsequent to Mr. Buckingham’s departure from 
India, I would not object to it; and I will proceed to state why. Supposing 
the Indian Government to have pursued a legal, judicious, and unavoidable 
course, still, if that course has operated hardly upon an individual, beyond the 
expectations, beyond the wishes, beyond the fault, perhaps, of those who 
adopted it,—this is not the Court to hear, with apathy, that the well-educated 
wife and children of a gentleman of character, talent, and honour, have been 
brought into a painful, pitiable, and an unforeseen predicament. (Hear, 
hear.) {should be ashamed if I did not feel and acknowledge that Mr. 
Buckingham’s is a case of sympathy, to which any consideration, ou the part 
of the Directors, would have me for its most cordial supporter. (Hear, 


(13) The best answer to this is the plain fact, that the licence to set up a paper 
was not given to Dr. Muston until he had declared that it was bona fide uIs PRO. 
PERTY; thatthe licence specified that the paper should be his, and no one’s else ; 
and that he afterwards sold the copyright, as Ais own, to another individual, an 
claimed the proceeds as his right, because the Government in their license had 
declared that /e and to other person should be the proprietor of it. 

(14) Not universally—not even generally. Perhaps 100 individuals out of the 
whole population of England may conscientiously think so ; but thousands, nay, 
teus of thousands, both in lydia and in England, think otherwise, ‘ 
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hear) Butif sympathy for Mr. Buckingham be the real object in view, the 
question is, whether the proceeding proposed is the best and happiest mode 
of attaining an end so desirable. It was suggested by an honourable 
Proprietor behind me, (Mr. Dixon,) that if Mr. Buckingham would throw 
himself and his misfortunes upon the humane consideration of the Court, 
such an appeal would not go unregarded. That appeal has, however, been 
recently made to a higher authority. In language wholly different from 
that which we formerly considered to partake of contumacy and defiance, 
Mr. Buckingham has cast his wife and family on the mercy of our executive 
power. Now, if it were possible to suppose that, in calling for the produc- 
tion of papers limited to the time I have mentioned, there was any intention 
to quarrel with the Directors, or to force them into a remunerating grant, I 
would not be so friendly to the proceeding as I am ; but if the papers should 
be laid before us, aud wisely and righteously used, they may be made the 
foundation for an application on our parts to the Court of Directors, reqnest- 
ing their favourable consideration of such parts of Mr. Buckingham’s case 
as have recently come to our knowledge, and expressing the gratification we 
should feel if they partook in the sympathy which it is evident exists pretty 
generally in this Court towards that gentleman. (Hear, hear.) I have en- 
deavoured to draw up a motion upon paper, according to my ideas of what is 
proper to be done. I do not, however, wish to propose an amendment; I am 
willing to support the motion, if limited in the way I have pointed out. 

Mr. D. Kinnainp.—We can have no objection to limit the motion as 
proposed. 

Mr. Jackson.—Then comes the question, what is best calculated to serve 
Mr. Buckingham? I am desirous that he should not ask for justice, as it 
has been called, but rather appeal to the sympathy which every gentleman—~ 
every father of a family—every admirer of talent, must feel for Mr. Bucking 
ham. I am disposed to look upon Mr. Buckingham’s conduct with great in- 
dulgence. I believe that many parts of his conduct, since bis arrival in this 
country, which are considered objectiouable, have proceeded from his not 
being couversant with the forms and modes of proceedings of public bodies, 
with which he would have been better acquainted had he lived longer 
amongst us. The motion which I have drawn up is as follows :— : 

*¢ That the Court of Proprietors request the Court of Directors to take into 
consideration the losses sustained by Mr. Buckingham since his departure 
from India; and the Court of Proprietors beg leave to assure them, that if 
they find Mr. Buckingham’s situation such as to induce their sympathy and 
pecuniary aid, they will meet with the cordial support of this Court.” 

In the undivided feeling of sympathy for Mr. Buckingham and his amiable 
family, I have drawn up this motion. I will support the motion for the pro- 
duction of the papers, in the hope that they will afford ground, not for retri- 
butive justice, but for that sympathy which the Directors never withhold 
where it is called for, and for the exercise of which they have constantly our 
support. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hume.—As one of the persons at whose request this Court was made 
special, I am anxious to say a few words on the question; and in doiag so, I 
will confine myself to what has occurred subsequently to Mr. Buckingham’s 
departure from India. I may state, that as far as my hon. Friend and myself 
are concerned, we are most willing to adopt the suggestion which has been 
thrown out by the learned Gentleman who spoke last; for we have no other 
object in view than to serve Mr. Buckingham, feeling, as we do, a sincere 
conviction that he has been injured in a degree much greater than was ever 
intended, _1 differ from the hon. Proprietor who spoke early in the discus- 
sion, and who seemed to be of opinion that the Court ought, on the present 
occasion, to take into consideration the general question of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s conduct, That question has been determined. His conduct met with 
my approbation, but the Court decided against it. [I was one of those who 
contended that Mr. Buckingham had been illegally transported. ‘The Court, 
however, adopted a different view of the question, and decided accordingly. 
On the present oceasion, 1 bow to that decision, however | may regret it; 
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I am willing to consider that Mr. Buckingham’s transportation was 4 
—— for offences against the Government; but I deny that Mr. 

uckingham ever opposed the Government: he only endeavoured to expose 
the abuses which existed under the Government. ‘The whole of the general 
question, however, ought to be put out of consideration on the present occasion ; 
we have nothing to do but with what has taken place subsequent to the period 
of Mr. Buckivgham’s leaving India. I ask, then, can it be the wish uf any 
man who hears me, that the sentence of banishmeut to which Mr. Bucking- 
ham was subjected, (and which, God knows, is severe punishment enough to 
avy person who has established himself in a country, and is in the course of 
procuring for himself an independence for life,) should be followed up by the 
confiscation of the whole of his property? I am willing to admit, with my 
hon. Friend who brought forward the motion, that an unfavourable impres- 
sion was created against Mr. Buckingham by circumstances which the lapse 
of years only has removed. But since he has cleared his character from the 
imputations cast upon it in a court of justice, and before a jury of his coun- 
trymen, I think we ought to look with favourable eyes at tue situation in 
which he is placed—a banished man—banished probably on account of the 
unfavourable impression raised against him by groundless calumny. (Hear.) 

It is material to the proper consideration of the question before us, to as- 
certain what property Mr. Buckingbam possessed when he left India. In the 
month of June 1822, a proposition was made to sell a certain portion of the 
property of the ‘ Calcutta Journal.’ A number of gentlemen, who desired 
to become purchasers, met and examined the accounts of the concern, from 
which it appeared that the paper yielded a clear income of 6000/. per an- 
num. ‘The value of the paper was taken at five years’ purchase, or 40,0002. 
sterling, and a fourth was distributed amongst 100 persons at the rate of 
100/. a share. Thus it appears that three-fourths of the property, or the 
value of 30,000/., remained in Mr. Buckingham’s possession. Mr. Bucking- 
ham had absolutely expended 20,('00/. in the purchase of buildings, presses, 
types, books, and every thing which was calculated to render his prioting 
establishment the most complete possible. When he was ordered home, 
Mr. Buckingham might have sold his share in the concern, under the disade 
vantage of a change of editorship, for at least 20,000/. He chose, however, 
to retain it, expecting to derive an income from it in this country of 30002. or 
4000/. a year ; not supposing that the persecution of the Government or other 
pase (for circumstances have come to my knowledge which lead me to be- 

ieve that persons under Government, who were Mr, Buckingham’s enemies, 
took advantage of their influence to cause the destruction of his property) 
would deprive him of it. 

I will state a circumstance, which will show the ‘good faith with which 
Mr. Buckingham intended his establishment to be carried on. In order that 
there might be no doubt as to the spirit with which Mr. Buckingham intended 
his paper to be conducted, that gentleman, before his departure from Iadia, 
drew up a set of rules and regulatious for the direction of the editor and 
every person concerned, in order that they might avoid giving offence to the 
Goverument. The whole of these regulations are most judicious ; and if ever 
I should have any thing to do with a newspaper, I would adopt them as my 
guide through the rocks aud shoals which beset the editor of a daily paper. 
1 will only read one paragraph :— 

As I began with the strongest recommendation to unanimity, so | would end 
with a repetition of my earnest desire that this be preserved unbroken, even at 
the greatest sacrifices of individual feeling, to promote the gencral harmony and 
common comfort of all. It will materially contribute to this, if each of the two 
Gentlemen more especially eugaged in the management of the Paper, be vested 
with the power of correcting any portion of the communications sent for the 
Press, whether written within thie office, or coming from without; as by this 
means every security will be made against any thing objectionable escaping either 
from one or the other. ‘hough Mr. Sandys, as Editor, will have the task and 
responsibility of exercising his censorship on all that is published, I desire also 
that Mr, Arnot and Mr, Sutherland shall equally exercise the right of wholly re- 
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jJecting, or partially correcting, softening, and amending any thing intended for 
publication ; so that nothing may appear which has not the cencurring consent of 
all the parties named. Neither of them will have the right to adda word to what 
ix written by the other, without the writer’s consent; but each must have the 
right of striking out any portion of what is written by the other, whenever he may 
think it objectionable iu any peiut of view. I have myself always submitted to this 
friendly revision of others : use Lam aware that the writer of any article is 
seldom so good a judge of the danger or impropriety of any particular opinion or 
expression which escapes him in the ardour of composition, as a second or third 
person who exercises his cool judgment on it, after it is written. I shall, by this 
means, be satisfied, that nothing of undue warmth, or unseasonable irritation 
appear: and as the great mass of the supporters of the Journal are men of high 
minds and uoble principles, as well as persons of weight and rank in the commu- 
nity, I shall thus be as well assured as I could desire, that nothing calculated to 
inflict an unnecessary pain on any class, will be permitted to be published. The 
firm tone and independent spirit of the Journal may, of course, be maintained 
by all: but to prevent any thing escaping that may be likely to do injury rather 
than good, I particularly desire that this power of censorship be permitted to be 
eels cussions by Mr. Sandys, Mr. Arnot, and Mr, Sutherland, and that no- 
- published which is not sanctioned and approved by each: of them, 

| have nothing further toadd, but my earnest hope that concord and unanimity 
will prevail among all parties; that the Journal may flourish under its present 
management, even more than under mine; and that it may continue to be the 
source of private benefit to all concerned in its preparation, and of public good to 
the Indian Governnfent and the people over whom its rule is extended. 


These regulations were drawn up by Mr. Buckingham at a period when 
he could have had no idea of what has since befallen him. When it is re- 
membered that these instructions were framed at a time when Mr. Bucking- 
ham might be supposed to be highly irritated, for being, as he conceived, 
illegally removed from India, they do certainly exhibit a surprising degree of 
forbearance and good intention. I put it to the Court, whether it is fair that, 
after Mr. Buckingham has suffered the punishment of banishment, which 
the Government inflicted on him, his property which he left behind should 
be destroyed? What a feeling would be excited if such a case occurred in 
this country! Suppose the editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ were convicted 
of a libel, and panished by imprisonment, would it be tolerated that, after 
the legal punishment had been undergone, the Government should take 
measures to ruin the property of the paper, which sume time ago was worth 
40,000/., and I believe is sonow? ‘he destruction of Mr. Buckingham’s 
property is an additional punishment, inflicted on that gentleman in the na- 
ture of a fine. Originally, there was no idea entertained in India of punishing 
Mr. Buckingham by auy other means than that of deportation. When Sir 
F. Macnaghten registered the regulations for the press, he declared, that if 
he believed the Government would interfere to take away the license and 
injure the property of the paper, he, sitting there as the representative of 
his Majesty, would never sauction the regulations. Under these circum- 
stances, is not Mr. Buckingham entitled to the consideration of this Court ? 
I ask not the Court to look at a single transaction which occurred previously 
to Mr. Buckingham’s deportation, but only to take into consideration the 
misfortunes which have fallen upon him since that period. My hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Jackson) wiil give me leave to observe, that the apparent 
contradiction, which he thought he had discovered in the correspondence, 
will vanish upon a more minute inspection of the documeuts, and a strict 
reference to their dates. It is absurd to imagine that the Government could 
entertain any dread of the paper being controlled by Mr. Buckingham at a 
di-tance of ten thousand miles from the spot. Under all the circumstances 
of the case, I must declare that I never knew any person more completely 
robbed of his property than Mr. Buckingham has been. I do not say that it 
was done intentionally ; but any body, aware of the nature of periodical pub- 
lications, must be convinced that the course pursued by the Indian Govern- 
ment would cause the destruction of a large property. The whole establish- 
ment of the paper had been maintained for five months at an enormous ex- 
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nse, in the daily expectation of a license being granted ; and, after all, the 
) a was granted to Dr. Muston, only on condition that Mr. Buckingham 
should have no right or interest whatever in the concern. 

With respect to the course of proceeding, if it be thought better to appeal 
to the Court of Directors, instead of calling for papers, r am willing to con- 
cur in the proposition ; though, I must confess, it was mainly in consequence 
of my advice, that the latter course has been adopted. I thought that the 
Court ought to have the whole of the correspondence before them, iv order to 
be fully prepared to discuss any motion which it might be considered proper 
to found upon them. If, however, the Court feels disposed, on the present 
occasion, to entertain any such proposition as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has suggested, I and my hon, Friend are perfectly willing to accede to 
the arrangement. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Joun SEWELL.—Sir, I have been surprised to hear the term ** confisca- 
tion”’ introduced into this discussion. I cannot, after examining the papers 
which have been handed about the Court, discover that there has been any 
prom, eee confiscation, The word appears the more extraordinary, because 
Mr. Buckinghan’s friends admit, that the Government acted legally in send- 
ing Mr. Buckingham from India, as a man whose conduct had rendered him 
unfit longer to reside in that country.(15) But what was the use of sendin 
the body of the man away, if they allowed the paper to be conducted 
his mind and spirit? (.8) How then have the Government acted? They 
have allowed Mr. Buckingham’s agents to sell his shares in the best way they 
could.(17) With respect to the house and furniture, I have not heard that 
the Government interfered with them. With respect to the types, they had a 
certain value, ou account of the use made of them by Mr. Buckingham, in 
the spirit to which I have adverted. So long as the readers of paper 
imagioed, whether right or wrong, that Mr. Buckingham did some way or 
other enter into the management, the property woul ess an additional 
value. (Hear, from Mr. Kinnaird.) It is understood that Mr. Buckin 
was not a man of fortune when he went to India ; and something has, I think, 
been said about his success in India, enabling him to pay his debts. It ap- 
me that, in a short time, he raised the value of his paper to 8,000/.a year. 

take it that the value of the paper arose from that very cause, which made 
it r bad in the eyes of the Indian Government, namely, the improper 
mode in which it was conducted. (Hear.) (18) The types and workshops, 
which rose in value, on account of the manner in which were employed, 
a er fell to the mere intrinsic value of stone and lead, when they 

no longer be employed in that way. The sale of the property was ani- 
madverted upon as if it was something unfair,—as if the Government had 
compelled the sale to a particular person. But this was not the case, Will 
it be said, that any friend of Mr. Buckingham could not have purchased 





(15) Mr. Buckingham’s friends do not admit vg Bere thing. It was but ten 


minutes before this assertion was made, that Mr. Hume expressly declared his 
belief ened the deportation was illegal, and al/ Mr. Buckingham’s friends think it 


u . 
(16) Sir John Sewell must be a believer in the metempsychosis, if he sup- 
pas ie. Buckingham’s mind aud spirit could enter into Dr. Muston’s bates 
n the omnipresence of Mr. Buckingham, if he supposes that he could in 
London Calcutta at the same time ; and yet, without one or other of these 
suppositions, how could he possibly give his mind to the r after his body 
was removed? But Sir John Sewell is a lawyer, aud is not bound to reconcile 
contradictions, though it is part of his professional duty to start them. 

(17) This is not true. The Government declared that no men but such 
as they chose should even use the materials; and consequently there could be 
no competition among buyers, where only one man had ary hopes of being able 
touse the things to be bought. 
whe All papers that censure Governments (however justly) are, no doubt,’ 

in theireyes ; but that it was good in the eyes of the community at large, is 
best proved the fact of the extensive patronage accorded to it by the servants 
of the. very t who denounced and destroyed it, 
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the types, and brought them to England, or taken them to Madras, or 
any other place? (19) The word “ confiscated” is most improper ; aud as 
many gentlemen, who come here to yote, will not be at the paius of 
reading all the papers laid before them, the use of it has a tendency to pro- 
duce a wrong impression on their minds. It is, indeed, a most inflammatory 
and improper word to be used on such an occasion. The whole history of 
Mr. Buckingham is shortlythis: he went to India, and there pursued a course 
of conduct which raised him to affluence, but which was inconsistent 4 
the well-being and safety of the country. (20) Nothing was taken from him 
at that time ; and, subsequently, his agents were allowed to dispose of the 
property which he left behind him, in any way they thought proper, con- 
sistent with safety. It comes then to this, that he has suffered nothing but 
what even his most earnest advocates admit to be legal, namely, remov 
from India. (21) 

The present proceeding, I understand to be in the nature of an appeal to the 
Court of Proprietors from the Court of Directors. In order that the Pro- 
practars may haye an opportunity of forming a correct judgment on the case 
I think it is proper that they should have all the evidlenee before them. I 
therefore will not oppose the motion ; as I understand that there will be no 
objection, on the part of the Court of Directors, to produce what papers the 
Fropeetors may consider necessary. 

r. GAHAGHAN.—Many of the remarks which have fallen from the hon, 
Proprietor who has just sat down, appear to be quite unnecessary. The 
term ‘‘ confiscation,” of which he so much complains, was never applied to 
any legal act of the Government. All that was meant by it was, that the 
extent to which the Goverument had proceeded had operated as a confiscation 
of Mr. Buckingban’s property. (Hear.) J must quarrel with the hon. Pro- 
peictos for one of his doctrines, which is too monstrous even for a lawyer to 

roach, He has asserted, that because the legislature had given to th¢ 
Governor-General the authority to remove Mr. Buckingham from India, it i 
a mere matter of course that he should have the power of depriving him 
his means and appurtenances. I deny that—I say that the Government of 








. (19) One would hardly thivk it possible that such questions as these could 
come from a person who had filled the dignified situation of an English Judge 
and dispensed justice from the bench of an English Court. Would it be no injury, 
if the Government of India were to say, to all the Merchants, Bankers, and 
Agents there—** Gentlemen, you must leave the country. You shall not ‘sell 
the goodwill of your business to any successors, because we shall not allow 
banking and mercantile affairs to be carricd on under your firms, as long as any 
of the former partners have an interest in them. We do not.wish to injure your 
property. You may pull down your counting-houses, and take the bricks and 
mortar to England or Madras, aud sell them; you may even take away your 
clerks’ desks, stools, and inkstands, and sell them for the price of the wood and 
metal. We shall respect your property ; aud therefore take it where you please 
to be disposed of: but no purchaser shall use it here.” * is exactly the 
course ‘pursued towards Mr. Buckingham, yet Sir John Sewell can see nothing 
wrong in it. Truly, nove are so blind as those who wifi not see. 

(20) This has been often asserted, but never proved. ‘The answer to it is, that 
the state of the couurty was never so prosperous or so tranquil as while Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s paper existed, and has never been in such turbulence and real danger 
as since that paper was destroyed. Sir John Sewell may not know this, but all 
the rest of the world do. 

(21) The absurdity of this reasoning is even still greater than its injustice. It 
is admitted that all men come into the world without any thing, and most men 
commence their career of manhood with very little. If, however, a man is, at.an 
subse pent nested, deprived of all he had ever earned, he is, according to Sir 
John Sewell’s notions, oply where he was at some anterior period of his life, 
and therefore no wrong is done him! According to this doctrine, every man in 
existence might be stripped and left naked in the streets ; for there was a period 
in his existence wheu he was in.a similar state of nakedness, and it would be 
only therefore putting him back to his original condition. Are we in a giviliged 
country to hear such doctrines from the eum of a pensioned Judge?” 
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India were authorized to banish Mr. Buckingham if they considered it expe- 
dient; but having done that, they had no right to go farther. If it were 

ssible fur Mr. Buckingham to have left an engine in Judia, to be worked 
- steam from England, by which he could propagate his doctrines, the 
Government of India would have no right to remove that engine. I contend 
also, that the Government had no right to impose any conditions upon a person 
applying for a license to publish a newspaper. When Dr. Muston applied 
for the license, the Government might have refused it altogether if they had 
thought proper; but they were not to say, “ you shall have it on conwition 
that Mr. Buckingham has no interest in the paper.”’ or on any other condi- 
tion. If an uxconditional license had been given to Dr. Muston, he was 
aware that he would use it at his peril; and if Mr. Buckingham’s influence 
had been found operating in India, the Government could have deported Dr. 
Muston in the same way that they deported Mr. Buckingham. But what is 
meant by influence? Is it physically possible that, whilst Mr. Buckingham 
was residing at Cornwall Terrace, in the Regent’s Park, the paragraphs 
which would appear daily in India could in the remotest degree be influ- 
enced by him? (Hear.) If it were a yearly or balf yearly publication, there 
might be some weight in such an argument; but what we are speaking of is 
a daily newspaper. Of what weight then is such an objection ? Under all 
circumstances, it is my sincere opivion that Mr. Buckingham’s case is one 
which calls for our sympathy, aud [ trust that the Court will extend it to 


m. 

Before I sit down, I wish to advert to one point. A great deal is usually 
said iu this Court about talking behind a person’s back. 1am willing to 
admit, that it would perhaps be unfair to state any thing of an absent person 
which would directly impeach his character for honour and integrity; but 
can that principle be applied to the public acts of a government abroad? 
(Hear.) If such a principle were established, we must wait till Lord Am- 
herst and his colleagues have ruined [ndia, till they have reduced the empire 
toa state of nonentity, and have returned home, before we venture to make a 
single complaint. Itis the argumentum ad absurdum. Here we have the 
data upon which to found our decision. Here is the evidence that Mr. 
Buckingham has been deported, and that his property has been confiscated. 
Let us apply a remedy to the case, and disregard the idle, puling, and cham- 
ber-maid discourse about attacking a man behind his back, which I detest 
and loath. (Hear.) I only hope that the documeuts before us may form the 
ouly accusation against Lord Amherst. It is not, however, upon Lord Amherst 
that we are to give judgment, but on the case of Mr. Buckingham, who 
claims from us some small indemnification for the extreme injustice which 
he has suffered. 

Sir J. SEWELL explained.—He had never said that the Government had a 
right to mterfere with the materials of Mr. Buckingham’s establishment, 
nor had they done so. With respect to the influence which Mr. Buckingham 
might exercise over the paper, it was well known that ships sailed for India, 
almost every week, by which he might have kept up a constant communi- 
cation. (22) 

Mr. R. Jackson begged leave also to explain. All that he had said 
was, that the language imputed to Lord Amherst was contradicted by the 

apers circulated by Mr. Buckingham. It was only at the last Court that 
he had contended for the right of investigating the public conduct of every 
man, whether at home or abroad. ° 

General THorNton.—I am sorry to find that any feeling of opposition has 
been shown, because I thought that the Court was coming to a good under- 
standing on the subject, and that a motion was to be substituted for the one 
before us, which would obtain geveral sanction. What the learned Gentle- 
man (Sir J. Sewell) has said about the types, is of little importance—we 





(22) True; but any man in India who should dare to publish any thing which 
Mr. Buckingham might write and send from England, would do so at his peril. 
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have to consider the ruin of a great establishment. It is quite absurd to say, 
that after Mr. Buckingham was banished he could be of any danger to India. 
It does seem to me that Mr. Buckingham has been extremely ill used. It is 
agreed on all hands that he is a man of high character, and I cannot conceive 
why he has been treated with such harshness, unless, as has been suggested, 
because he had got a bad name in India. Mr. William Bankes circulated 
_ unfounded calumnies, which were repeated by Mr. Bankes, senior, and ex- 

cited a prejudice against Mr. Buckingham in India, which prevented the 
authorities from exercising that discretion towards him which otherwise, 
perhaps, they would. Mr. Buckingham has proved the calumnies which 
were spread against him to be unfounded in a court of law. His conduct 

roved that he was not a violent man, for he might have got heavy damages, 

ut he contented himself with clearing his character. It certainly appears to 
me very extraordinary, that with all Mr. Bankes’s wealth he does not make 
Mr. Buckingham some compensation for the injury which he has dune him. 
Such a proceeding would do him great credit. This certainly is not matter 
for our consideration, but J could not help stating, that the impression on my 
mind is, that Mr. Bankes, senior, is bound to make Mr. Buckingham some 
remuneration. I hope that this Court will adopt any motion that may be 
proposed for Mr. Buckingham’s advantage. ( Hear.) 

Dr. Gitcurist.—! have attempted, Mr. Chairman, to attract your atten- 
tion once or twice before in the course of this debate. I am happy, however, 
that you did not notice me, because it enabled one or two honourable gentle- 
men to state facts which are calculated to give a tone of mercy, if not of 
justice, to the proceedings of this Court. I repeat that I am happy that an 

ou. Baronet, who anticipated many of the observations which I had intended 


to address tu you, has turned the attention of the Court toa merciful view of 
this subject. In all public assemblies of Great Britain it is too much the 
custom of the speakers to interlard their speeches with quotations from Greek 
aod Latin authors—authors who belong to acountry of which we know little, 


and with which we can have no connexion. I hope that the frequency 
of such a custom will justify me in making a quotation from one of the poets 
of India—a country of which we know something, and with which we carry 
on a large and profitable connexion. Though we are accustomed to con- 
sider them as debased and degraded in mind, and infinitely below ourselves 
in the scale of intellect, the bards of that country speak to their kings in a 
language that would net disgrace more civilized nations. If we have a bare 
unmitigated despotism in India, as some have asserted, and if we support 
it in the gross violation of the rights of persons and of property, why e’en let 
it be so, if we pay for our whistle, and are willing, when it is done, to repair 
the mischief which our servants are in the habit of inflicting. There is a 
sentence of an Indian poet so applicable to this point, that [ cannot refrain 
from quoting it to you. I will not give you too much of the original lest it 
should perplex you, (4 laugh,) but J must give you four or five verses of it, 
if it be only to inure you to the sound of the language of your subjects. I 
will afterwards give you a translation in English, in order that it may be 
understood. ; 
The hon. Proprietor then repeated the following lines : 


Khurabee zi be dad beenud juhan 

Choo boostani khoorrum zi badi khizan 
Mudih rookhsuti zoolm dur hech hal 

Ki khoors hurdi moolkut nu yabud kumal 
Mukoon bur zueefani be charu zor 
Beendesh akhir zi tungee egor ! 

Muhoon murdoom azaree ue toond rae 
Ki naguh rasud bur to ghuri khoodaee. 


which he translated thus :— 


As storms destroy bright autumn’s cheerful robe, 
So foul injustice desolates the globe: 
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Such ruthless kings as by oppression reign, 

Their empire’s crescents prematurely waue. 

Crush not the man, whose hopes on you depend, 

Ah! think betimes how—where such deeds must end ; 
Nor goad the wretched on to fell despair, 

Slight not their sighs.as passing breaths of air, 

Lest these collected may your prospects blast, 

And whelm your thrones with thundering storms at last. 


Now, Gentlemen, if poets in India can express such noble sentiments to their 
rulers, sentiments of which the expression is praiseworthy even in a free aud 
civilized country like our own, it is not unfitting for me to. remind you, that 
mércy with justice is the noblest attribute you can show to the world, On this 
occasion I implore you to extend it to Mr. Buckingha 1 have Jong had 
the honour of being ac uainted with that gentleman, andl can add my testi- 
mony to those which have already been given from obey quarters, that a 
more upright and honourable man does not exist. With regard to the ubi- 
quity which has beeu ascribed to him, I know tis tig A but as] saw him 
lying ill in his bed in the Regent’s Park in November last, 1 think that, if 
he had possessed the privilege of being every where, he jould have given me 
the satisfaction of seeing him in some other place. You have heard two 
lawyers advise you not to interfere on behalf of this unfortunate individual, 
and to withdraw yourselvés entirely from the side of mercy.. Now, I appeal 
to you 4s honest men, unconnected with either law of gospel, and hope that 
you will be persuaded to extend to his large family of young children, and 
to his interesting wife, that protection which your bad system of govern- 
ment, and not his demerits, has rendered so essentially necessary to his re- 
pose and happiness. a 

Mr. DouGias KiNNAinD.—It is not my intention to. trespass on the Court 
fot more than afew minutes, and I say so with great sincerity, because I have 
met with no contradiction to the statement which I made at the outset of 
this discussion, and have heard nothing from any part of the Court toimpugn 


the character which I ventured to deliver of Mr. Buckingham, even in his 
own presence. I trust that not mene statement or argument of any. description 
has been this day ised, which can induce the Court to withhold its sanction 
from the proposition I offered to it, or which can obstruct those kind and 
enerous feelings which impel those who see in Mr, Buckingham the victim 
of a Jong series of unfortunate events,—(and no one has stated, or indeed can 
state, that Mr. Buckingham has merited, by his conduct, the puderings he has 
endured)—to extend to him their sympathy and commiseration. 1 under- 
stand it to have been this day universally acnitted, that if state necessi 
warranted the confiscation of his property, and the completion of his ruin, it 
was not occasi: ned by any thing that can cast av imputation upon his moral 
character, but by his having mistaken the law and governnient of the country 
in which he had the misfortune to live. This is the grdund on which I first 
put this question, and nothing which I have since heard has led me, to wish 
that I had altered it. I therefore take it for granted, that if the vote of the Court 
be not this day g:ven in support of my motion, it isnot from any unwillingness 
in those who dissent from it to lend a hand to relieve Mr. Buckinghain from 
those dreadful misfortunes, which, without such relief, must inevitably over- 
take and overwhelm him. L trust that vo member of the Court, who now 
hears me, will bold up his hand against the preposition of my hon. and 
learned friend on the floor, [Mr. R. Jackson,] which I am not unwilling to 
substitute for my own; and I hope that every member who now supports 
that proposition, will rejoice in having given it, on some future occasion, 
when he finds that it has afforded him the means of remuntrating Mr. Buck- 
ingham for the great losses which he has, by s»me means or other, undoubt- 
ediy sustained. I admit that the main ques:ion now comes before the Court, 
in the shape of an appeal to gentlemen of property—for such you are— 
to put their hands into their pockets, and to say that Mr. Buckingham must 
be relieved, as he is more particularly connected with us_ as a Proprietor 
than as a fellew-subject. A small donation, at the present moment, will 
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rescue him from the misfortunes which have fallen, and are about to fall, 
upon him, not on account of any misconduct of his own, but on account of 
the conduct, I do not say misconduct, of your Government towards him. If 
you do not think that you are called upon to make it in the name of justice, 
grant it to him in the name of Christian charity. 

Before I conclude, I must beg leave to notice some observations that have 
been made in the course of the debate. At the outset of it, I laid it down a 
rule, which I trust that I fullowed during its progress, to abstain, as far as 
possible, from the poiitical consideration of this question. My hon. and 
learned Friend on the floor has lamented that I did not abstain from it alto- 
gether, and has complained that I have gone out of my way to make an 
attack upon an absent person. Now I appeal to the memory of the Court, 
whether f touched upon either of those topics more than was mecessary to 
prove that the property of Mr. Buckingham had been unnecessarily sacrificed, 
either by the fears or jealousy of the Bengal Government. I could give the 
Court a powerful reason,—a reason, indeed, that is more powerful with me 
than any other, why I did not attack the conduct of Lord Amherst,—for he, 
I presume, is alluded to under the name of an absent person. No one feels 
more strongly than I do what is due to those who are not present to defend 
themselves ; and, as a proof of it, | will say, that the conduct pursued by the 
Court of Directors towards Lord Amherst, the last time that 1 ventured to 
impugn his administration, has closed my mouth against him now and for 
ever. That conduct placed me in a situation most distressing to my own 
feelings ; it will make me cautious how | place myself in a similar situation 
in future, and it has induced me to declare thus publicly, that, let what will 
happen in India, I will be silent with regard to Lord Amherst. That the 
Court of Directors should hear accusation after accusation launched against 
that noble Lord, and that not one of them should say a single word in his de- 
fence,—that I should be placed in the situation of appearing to speak against 
him in the absence of all those who were bound, by their official station, tu 
defend him, is a predicament in which I never before was placed, and in which 
I trust that I shall never have the misfortune of being placed again so lung as 
I shall live. I am sorry, beyond all expression, that | have once been placed in 
it; and if I could, by any possibility, have anticipated what then happened, 
or any thing like it, 1 should have been the last man iu the world to volunteer 
an attack upon Lord Amherst. I make this statement as an explanation of 
the conduct which I shall hereafter pursue with regard to that noble Lord. 
{ do not attack Lord Amherst, because none of his employers, whose confi- 
dence he either enjoys or ought to enjoy, are ready to defend him. The re- 
sult of the former, discussion, I again repeat, 1 sincerely lament. I should 
not have originated it, if I could have supposed that, out of the many natural 
defenders whum his Lordship ought to have had here, not one of them would 
be prepared to utter one solitary syllable in his behalf. I have not alluded to 
the conduct of his Lordship in this transaction more than I could help; 
but, in order to render my statement intelligible, 1 was obliged to say, that L 
thought that there was, at least, error io the couduct of the Bengal Govern- 
ment in seeking to disqualify Mr. Buckingham, as they did, from disposing 
of his property to the best advantage in Calcutta. 

1 must now appeal to the hon. and learned Gentleman who spoke late in 
the discussion, and ask him, whether he thinks, that in the tone of levity with 
which he described Mr. Buckingham’s di.asters, he gave fair play to that 
gentleman, either with regard to his property, to bis character, or to his con- 
duct? The hon. and learned Geut. in an unfeeling lawyer-like manner, says, 
as he strikes the batance between the former and the present situation of Mr. 
Buckingham, “ What is be the worse? He went to India without any pro- 

tty—he hus none now—he is therefore not worse off than he was before."’ 

he how. and learned Gent. bas fil!ed many high official situations, and has at 
this moment a pension from the government. 

Sir J, SeweLt.—l have no pension from the government. I have one from 
my country. (4 laugh). It isthe reward of past exertions—it was stipulated 
that I should have it before those exertions were made.—( Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. D, Kinnainp.—Suppose that pension were to be taken from the hon. 
and learned gentleman. 

Sir J. SEwELL.—It cannot be taken dway. I have the faith of Parliament 
and the country pledged in support of it. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp.—So much the better for the hon. and learned Gent. I 
can assure him that in alluding to it I meant him no discredit. 1 am quite 
sure that what he has, he has honourably, and as a reward for honourable ex- 
ertion. But lL ask him, whether a man, who has acquired, I will nut say a 
pension, but property, by the fair exercise of his talents, and has subsequently 
lost it, owing to the caprice or injustice of others, is not to be thought ill- 
treated, because he is not worse off than he was before the acquisition of such 
property? The hon. and learned Gentleman, in another part of his speech, 
shows a wondrous ignorance of the manner in which the property of Mr. 
Buckingham was wasted. He says that Mr. Buckingham, if he was prevent- 
ed from selling his types and lead in Calcutta, might have brought them wiih 
him to England. The hon, and learned Gent. might as well have said that 
Mr. Buckingham might have brought back the bricks and mortar of his priut- 
ing-house. LIask him whether he can deny, that, if Mr. Buckingham had 
sold his establishment on leaving India, he might have realized by the 
sale £20,000? and whether he means to say, that Mr. Buckingham, if he 
was subsequently disqualified from bringing it to market, by not being al- 
lowed to retain any property in any paper in India, has not lost thereby 
20,000/.? Does the hon. and learned Gentleman mean to use so —— a quib- 
ble as this, that, because the government did not say to Mr. Buckingham, 
* You shall not sell your types ;’’ but ouly ‘‘ no man shall have a license who 
uses them for you,” they did not prevent him from disposing of his pro- 
perty to the best advantage? That the Bengal government did use this lan- 
guage was proved under the hand-writing of Dr. Muston. Is it not saying 
that Mr. Buckingham shall not have a fair sale of his property in the open 
market, when it is said, that ‘‘ we have no intention to injure you, Dr. Mus- 
ton, by refusing you a license; but we will not give a license to any paper 
over which Mr. Buckingham is permitted, either directly or indirectly, to ex- 
ercise any influence.” 

I quit however this part of the case, and instead of appealing to your jus- 
tice, appeal to your humanity and mercy. If ever there was a case in which 
you can display them with honour to yourselves, and benefit to all who are 
connected with you, it is the present case. If you will not grant toMr. Buck- 
ingham that remuneration which is asked of you asa debt of justice, grant it to 
him as a tribute to taleut and to misfortune. ‘The amount is to youtrifling, to 
him of paramount importance. Accede at least to the motion of my hon, and 
learned Friend below me. By so doing, I am sure you will make the Court 
of Directors feel, that you have imposed upon them the discharge of a most 
amiable duty, and will entitle yourselves to look upon them with respect and 
gratitude, for enabling you to rescue from misery and ruin, the wife and fa- 
mily of a most amiable, upright, and irreproachable man. 

Sir Jonn SEWELL.—I request the attention of the Court to a few words 
which I have to say in explanation. It has been stated, that I have spoken 
in a tone of levity of the misfortunes of Mr. Buckingham, and that I have not 
shown him fair play in the remarks which | made ‘upon the alleged destruc- 
tion or confiscation of his property. I plead not guilty to the charge which 
has been brought against me. I appeal to the Court whether I treated Mr, 
Buckingham’s misfortunes, if they are soto be styled, with levity. What I 
said, in speaking of the difference between Mr. Buckingham’s former situa- 
tion and his present, was this: that his conduct, in rendering his deportation 
from India a matter of state necessity, had placed him in a situation not worse 
than that in which he was placed when he first went to India. I said, too, 
that the value which attached to Mr. Buckingham’s types and printing 
presses, arose out of the improper and dangerous uses to which he applied 
them ; and it was only natural that they shouldjlose their adventitious and 
return to their original value, as soon as he was prevented, by his removal 
from India, from applying them to those uses, I have made these observations 
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by way of explanation, because I do not wish it to go forth to the world that I 
have treated with levity the sufferings of any man. If I know myselfat all, I 
am utterly incapable of such disgraceful and ungenerous conduct. 

The CuatRMAN .—Before I proceed to put the question,'I would wish to re- 
mind the Court of the situation in which that question now stands—a proceed- 
ing which I consider to be rendered absolutely necessary by what has just fallen 
from the hon. Proprietor on the other side of the bar. The motion originally 
submitted to the Court is, that all papers which have passed between the Court 
of Directors and Mr. Buckingham be laid before it, as also all proceedings of 
the Bengal Government referred to in the correspondence above-mentioned. 
Now, 1 say, that from the manner in which the hon. Proprietor has been dis- 
cussing the merits of this case, it would appear as if those papers had been 
already produced, and not as if he were only moving for their production. If 
his motion had defined the nature of the papers for which he intended to ask, 
1 might not perhaps, speaking in my individual capacity, have made any objec- 
tion to it. But the case is now very different; the hon. Proprietor asks for all 
the papers, and ail, we know, isa large word. If the Court of Proprietors 
wishes to have those papers, I shall have no objection to support the motion 
for their production, provided that it be not considered as binding either the 
Court of Bicastens or myself to an implied acquiescence in the grant which it 
is proposed to found upon them. At the same time I must observe, that 
during the whole time that this subject has been under the consideration of 
the different authorities at home—I speak of those in this Court and those out 
of it—I have not heard one opinion expressed, either by the authorities of this 
Court, or by others, differing from that which was originally expressed by the 
Bengal Government, and on which they forthwith proceeded to act. It is, 
therefore, for the Court of Proprietors to decide whether, after all that has 
passed, they will give their sanction to the motion which has this day been 
submitted to it. For myself I cau only repeat, that should it be the desire of 
the Court that the papers now seed for be laid before it, I shall cheer- 
fully acquiesce in it, in order to convince you that no feeling of hostility 
against Mr. Buckingham prevails either in myself, individually, or in the 
Court of Directors generatly, but that his case stands entirely upon its own 
merits, and will be decided by those merits, and by those merits alone. 

The Deputy-CuairMan spoke in a tone of voice which was barely audible 
in the body of the Court. His speech, if we heard it correctly, was to this 
effect. ‘1 think it right, on many accounts, that the motion of the hon, 
Proprietor should be answered, and more particularly so, because there ap- 
pears to be a difference of opinion as to the mode of proceeding between the 
hon. Proprietor himself, and his hon. and learned Friend who has suggested 
au amendment. If 1 understand that hon. and learned Gentleman aright, he 
intends to move for those papers only which passed between the Court of 
Directors and Mr. Buckingham after his departure from India. (Hear, hear, 
from Mr. Randle Jackson.) If that be so, then against that course I, for 
one, beg leave to enter my protest. For I consider that the justification of 
the Bengal Government rests upou the contumacious conduct of Mr. Buck- 
ingham in India, which forced jt to adopt the strong measure of deporting 
him from that country. Now, no description of that conduct will be found 
in those papers, and upon that point, as | just now said, the merits of the 
case of the Bengal Government will mainly, if vot entirely, depend. If, then, 
the Government were, in the first instance, compelled, by Mr. Buckingham’s 
pertinacious perseverance in disregarding their regulations, to remove him 
from India, surely all the disastrous consequences resulting from that removal 
must be upon his own head, and not upon those of the Government in 
India. (23.) These papers will not, 1 contend, place the whole question 





23) It seems to be forgotten, that before Mr. Buckingham was sent from 
India there were no regulations for the press that had the force of law ; they were 
only enacted after Mr. Buckingham eame away. If they existed, and had the 
force of law before, their re-enaction was unnecessary. If they did not exist 
(which their subsequent cnaction proves,) then Mr. Buckingham was punished 
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before the Court ; and if the whole question be not before it, the Court will 
not be in a condition to give a sound judgment upon it. In making these 
observations, | beg that I may not be understdod as encouraging the produc- 
tion of any papers at all. I say that no papers are wanted, and that if any be 
produced, it is only right that all should be produced. 

Mr. AstreLi.—l rise for the purpose of expressing my concurrence in every 
word which has just fallen from the Deputy-Chairman. At the same time I 
must observe, that notwithstanding the implied disavowal of the hon. Pro- 
prietor, who originated this question, I cannot but think, that under a new 
name it is the question of the propriety of Mr. Buckingham’s deportation 
from India, which we formerly discussed in July 1823. (Cries of No, no.) 
To the Gentlemen who cry ‘‘ No, no,” J shall give an answer in a few mi- 
nutes; they will have the right of replying to me afterwards; but, in the 
meanwhile, I trust that they will permit me to argue that it is as I have 
stated it. The motion, if 1 understand it, is to embrace all the papers which 
were before the Court of Directors in July 1823, when the Court of Proprie- 
tors almost unanimously determined to approve uf the measures of the Bengal 
Governmeut in the first place, and of what the Court of Directors had done 
in confirmation of them inthe second. On every thing, therefore, which 
occurred up to that period, the question is closed by a Seteiia and deliberate 
decision of the Court of Proprietors. But it is said, that we are not rearguing 
that case, because many things have occurred since to give it a different 
complexion. If we are not rearguing it, for what is it that we are met? for 
what is it that we have heard so much of the harshness which banished Mr. 
Buckingham from India? Such being the case, I object to the production 
of any papers whatever. It is not necessary upon my sbowing, neither does 
it appear to be necessary upon the showing of the hon. Proprietor himself, 
who, by abandoning the first motion, has given up the justice of his case, 
and iow argues it as a matter of compassion. I hope that the Court of Pro- 
one kuow me too well to think me deficient in feelings of compassion, 

cause I cannot give my vote to Mr. Buckingham upon the grounds on which 
it is now asked for. That Mr. Buckingham is a man of talent ] am now as 
reatly tu acknowledge as I ever was; but I must repeat to this Court, what [ 
formerly said of him, that he isa man of no judgment; and the Court of Direc- 
tors will not, in my opinion, be acting with sound judgment, if they recommend 
@ pecuniary grant tu be made to Mr. Buckingham for the waut of judgment 
he has displayed, and for the evils which have ensued to him in consequence 
of it. (24) Besides, we ought to recollect that we are trustees for the absent 
Proprietors, and that we ought not to vote away their money in grants of 
which they have no knowledge. If we transform ourselves into a board for 
the relief of the distressed, we transgress the objects for which they have 
empowered us to act as their trustees. 1 believe that all this is as well 





for offending against a supposed law, which had no real existence. Besides which, 
the disastrous consequences alluded to did not arise from Mr. Buckingham’s 
removal at all, but from measures pursued towards his property long after his 
removal ; and with which, consequently, his own conduct could have had nothing 
whatever to do. 

(24) ‘The only possible manner in which Mr. Buckingham’s want of judgment 
has been the cause of his misfortunes is this :—On leaving India, instead of sell- 
ing his p y, he left it behind him, in the confident assurance, that whatever 
hostility might be entertained towards his opinions, nove was felt towards his 
tea and several successive declarations of the Judge and Government in 

ngal strengthened him in this conviction. Subsequent events, however, have 
shown, that Mr. Buckingham was, as Mr. Astell characterizes him, a man of no 
judgment, or at least of an uvsound one. He confided in the assurances of the 
authorities named, and he was decvived : he left behiud him all his property, be- 
lieving it to be safe, and it has since been destroyed. In this he manifested great 
want of jadgment, it is true; for he should have known his enemies better. But 
can any nan place his hand upon his heart and say, that this is a want of judg- 
ment for which a man deserves to be utterly ruined, and his family reduced to 
beggary ?—God forbid ! 
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known to the hon, Proprietors opposite as it is to myself; but as they have 
tried one tack and failed, they think it right to try whether they cannot suc- 
ceed by going’ upon another. You have in consequence been addressed as 
fathers, husbands, and friends ; and have been conjured in each of those re- 
lations to recollect the misfortunes which are now impending over the head 
of Mr. Buckingham. Whilst I recollect this, I cannot be induced to forget 
the duty which I owe to the Proprietors at Jarge; and with the knowledge 
of that duty before me, I shall oppose any application of the funds of this 
Company to the remuneration of Mr. Buckingham for the losses he has sus- 
tained. -) 

Mr. D, Kinnairp.—As I am the originator of this discussion, I hope that I 
may bé permitted, out of courtesy, to say a few words in answer to what has 
fallen from hon. Proprietors rather,irregularly since this debate was regularly 
concluded by me. Indeed, as my motives have beeu attacked, I am entitled 
on that ground, if I had no other, to claim your attention for a few seconds, 
whilst I step forward to vindicate and defend them. 1 maintain, that during 
these transactions I have riot been a manceuvrer at all; and I affirm, that the 
sole cause why this question has been brought forward so late is, that it was 
only subsequent to the last motion on this subject that the amount of these 
losses became known to Mr. Buckingham. It is not courteous to suppose 
that I have been tacking about to find a way to success—I have been making 
no tacks. I disdain it. The hon. Director misstates the fact, when he as- 
serts that the topics, which I have venturéd to disclose to the Court this day, 
were brought under its discussion on a former occasion. Itis not so; it is not 
theold story over again. We ask for those papers now on which we may here- 
after justify ourselves to the world, in asking the Court to let us go to a bal- 
lot, on a graut for the remunération of Mr. Buckingham. 

The CrairRMAN was then proceeding to put the question to the vote, when 

Mr. R. Jackson rose.—‘ | hope,” said he, ‘* that I may be allowed to say 
a few words on behalf of the amendment which I took the liberty of suggest- 
ing in my speech. [ thought that it would be advisable to refer the whole of 
this matter to the favourable consideration of the Court of Directors. I think 
so still, and I trust, that as they found in the case of Mr. Arnot, who was 
banished from India for a similar offeuce to that commitred by Mr. Bucking- 
ham, circumstances which induced them to extend to him their commisera+ 
tion and kindnéss, so they will find similar circumstances in the case of Mr. 
Buckingham. Under this impression, I beg leave to move that ‘ the Court 
of Directors be requested to take iuto their consideration the losses sustained by 





25) Mr. Asteli has been for upwards of twenty years a Director of the East 
India Company, during which period varions grants have been made from its 
funds : 60,000/. to Lord Hastings, 20,00u/, to Mr. Wilkinson, 6,000/. to Mr. 
Marjoribanks, and others not immediately remembered. Mr. Astell must know, 
that on the next payment of the dividends following these grants, no Proprietor 
received a farthing less as interest on his stock, and no diminution what": 
took place in the value of the capital held by himin the Company's funds. It is « 
fallacy, therefore, to say the least, to suppose that any absent Proprietor would 
be injured by such a grant. When Lord Hastings left a surplus revenue of three 
millions annually in Bengal, the Proprietors received 105 per cent only. Now 
that Lord Amherst has rédaced this prosperity to a déficiency of three millions, the 
same Proprietors still receive their 10% per cent. as usual; and the price of stock 
has onl fAiten With the general decline of all other funds. If, then, a surplus or 
a deficit of three millions does not affect the Proprietor’s dividends in the slight- 
est degree, how is it possible that a grant of a few thonsands -heuld injure them? 
Mr. Astell cannot but know that it is impossible. [It was but at the last Court 
that Mr. Marjoribanks, the Chairman, admitted that the dividends came from 
commercial profits alone. Now this, if greneed, would be a political charge, as 
much so as the ying for a transport or fire-ship blown up in the course of the 
war for. the public good, and would not touch the commercial profits in the 
least. It would in no degree affect the Proprietors’ interests under whatever 
head it miglit come ; and if ¢/is were the ouly real objection, it might be granted 
without any difficulty, 
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Mr. Buckingham after his departure from India, and that they be assured, 
that, if they find the circumstances of Mr. Buckingham’s situation to be such 
as to induce them to extend to it their sympathy aud pecuniary aid, they will 
meet the cordial support of this Court.’” 

Sir C. Forses seconded the motion. 

On the question being put, the CHarrMAn desired all Gentlemen, not being 
Proprietors qualified to vote, to withdraw. 

Dr, Gitcurist.—I am not yet qualified to vote as a Proprietor, but I trust, 
that asI am a Proprietor, and plainly avow that 1 do not mean to vote, I 
shall not be called upon to retire. If, as I cannot vote and must retire, I ask 
by what law it is so ordered? If there is no law on the subject, I shall not set 
an example by which the rights of Proprietors may be infringed in my 
person. . 

The Cuainman.—I have been a member of this Court for many years, and 
can say that, as far as I kuow any thing of its practice, those Proprietors who 
have not been qualified to vote, have always been accustomed to retire upon 
a division. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—I wish to know if it be right that I should be excluded. 
If it be, I will retire with cheerfulness. But I remained in the Court during 
a division on its last meeting, though I had no right to vote, and no objection 
was made to my doing so. Before I go, if go I must, I should like to know 
the principle on which I am excluded. 

The Cnaimman.—lI repeat that I have long been a member of this Court, 
and that I never heard the order of the Chairman, to the unqualified Pro- 
prietors to retire, disputed until this occasion. 

Dr. Gi_cnrist.—You did not call upon me to retire at the last Court, Mr. 
Chairman, when the division took place, though you knew me to be a Pro- 
prietor of less than twelve months standing. If I could be permitted to stay 
then, why may I not be permitted to stay now ? 

The CuatnmMan.—lI did not call upon the hon. Proprietor to retire on a for- 
mer occasion, because | wished to avoid confusion. For the very same reason 
on which I formerly permitted him to stay, I now call upon him to retire. 

Mr. Hume.—By what law, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. WEEDING.—(From the body of the Court.) By the law of common 
sense. 

The CuarrmMan.—I am not surprised at the observations of Dr. Gilchrist, 
who is a comparative stranger among us, but I am surprised at the conduct 
of Mr. Hume in supporting them, seeing that Mr. Hume has been long a 
member of this Court, and is well acquainted with the practice which prevails 
here, as well as in other places. 

Mr. Home made some observations, but the confusion in the Court ren- 
dered them inaudible. At length he exalted his voice, and said, “ J trust that 
gentlemen who cannot be silent, and will not observe the decency of debate, 
will retire from this Court, which they are disturbing by their presence. An 
hon. Proprietor has talked to me of the law of common sense, and has thereby 
shown that he knows nothing of the proceedings of great public bodies. The 
rule of the House of Commons is, that every niember may attend upona 
committee, though none are permitted to vote in it, save those who are spe- 
cially selected to form it. Any member, however, may be present whilst the 
committee is dividing. Far, therefore, as the gentleman’s common sense may 
go, he has shown himself to want common knowledge, and common informa- 
tion. If any law exist for the exclusion of Proprietors, who are not yet qua- 
lified to vote, from the Court, during a division, we ought to know it. I 
should like to know whether such a rule is founded upon law or custom. 

‘The CuarrMan.—We have heard a great deal too much on this subject ; 
but, to put the question at rest, I shall now move that Dr. Gilchrist do retire, 

Mr. R. Jackson.—Ifthe hon. Proprietor will allow me to advise him, I can, 
perhaps, remove the scruples which he bas about retiring. I can assure him 
that it is, and long has been, the usual practice for all unqualified Proprietors 
to retire at a division. His good sense, [ am convinced, will discover, on a 
moment's consideration, that great inconvenience would arise if such were not 
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the practice. The lapse of a few short months will make the learned Doctor 
equal with ourselves, and, till then, 1 hope he will retire from us during a di- 
vision. 

The Deputy-CnatRMAn.—I agree in every thing which has just been said 
by the hon. and learned Proprietor. But, to put the question beyond a doubt, 
1 will read sect. 5. chap. 8. of our by-laws. It is thereby ordered, that no 
persen be present at any debate of this Court, who is nut possessed of 5002, 
East India stock. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—That rule does not apply to me, for I own 10001. of your 
stock. IfI have been wrong in staying now, it is in consequeuce of my being 
allowed to stay during the division at the last Court, and of my being unwill- 
iug to allow the right of any Proprietor to be infringed in my person. 

The CHainMAN.—Then I request you, Dr. Gilchrist, to retire now. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—As it is a request of yours, Mr. Chairman, I will retire out 
of respect to you. 

The CuarrMan.—On a former occasion | did not give you the trouble of 
withdrawing, because there was more daylight than there is now, and the 
Court was nearly unanimous. At present the case is very different, as the 
Court seems nearly balanced on the question upon which it is going to di- 
vide. I must therefore know who are Proprietors qualified to vote, and 
who not; and it is for that reason that I again request you, Dr. Gilchrist, to 
withdraw. 

Mr. Hume.—I know of no compulsory process by which a Proprietor, who 
is not qualified to vote, can be called on to retire. ‘There is nothing in your 
charter, nothing in your by-laws, nothing in any Act of Parliament, that 
renders it imperative up:n a Proprietor in Dr. Gilchrist’s situation, to with- 
draw from a division. Why, I myself bave seen, over and over again, more 
than fifty persons staying during a division in the gallery above. 

Mr. Wicram.—lI understand that no person can be present, except by 
courtesy, at our debates, who is not possessed of 500/. or 1000/. of our stock, 
and | have invariably observed, that all Proprietors, who have not been pos- 
sessed of stock to that amount for twelve months, have invariably retired 
when the Court has been going to divide. The object of the Court, at that 
time, is to ascertain the numbers on each Side of the question ; and how is it 
possible for any teller to make them out, when he does not know whether 
those Proprietors who are present are qualified to vote or not? It is there- 
fore necessary for those who are not qualified to retire. The hon. Member for 
Aberdeen has quoted the practice of committees of the House of Commons, 
and not of the House itself; but that practice proves nothing, as it is mere 
matter of delicacy from one set of members toanother. They are allowed to 
stay during the division of a committee as matter of courtesy, but they 
have not the power to claim it as a right. 

Mr. D. Kinnainp.—The worthy Director is mistaken in the practice of the 
House of Commons. Members havea right to remain during the division of 
a committee, though they may not have a right to vote upon it. I can see no 
inconvenience resulting irom Dr. Gilchrist’s staying in Court whilst we di- 
vide, which does not arise under the present system. For instance, a Pro- 
prietor may remain in Court during the division, who does not choose to vote 
either on one side or the oiher. What is to be dove then? 

The CHAIRMAN again repeated that it was the invariable practice of gen- 
tlemen, who had uot been Proprietors for twelve months, to retire during a di- 
vision ; and he trusted that that practice would be observed on the present 
occasion. 

Dr. Gitcurist then made a bow to the Chairman, and retired. 

‘The original motion was then put and negatived; only twelve hands were 
raised in support of it. 

On Mr. R. Jackson’s amendment being read from the Chair, 

Mr. Hume demanded a ballot. 

The CuairMaN informed him that he was too late. 

The amendment was then put and negatived; fourteen hands only were 
held up in support of it. 
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_ Mr. Homg.—As the rules of the Court have deprived me of the opportunity 
of demanding a ballot now, I give notice that I shall treeet to you a requisi- 
tion, signed by nine Proprietors duly qualified, for a ballot on this question, 
. The Cuairman.—lI shall attend with pleasure to any document so pre- 
sented to me. 

OUDE PAPERS, 


On the question, that this Court do now adjourn, 

Sir J. DovLe rose.—I am happy (said he) to observe an hon. Director 
present, as his presence will relieve me from a scruple of delicacy which I 
should otherwise have felt in taking the step which | am now going to take. 
I call upon the hon. Director, to whom I allude, and request him that he be 
pleased to explain to us uninformed Proprieters what was his motive for 
printing such an enormous mass of papers as | have now before me; what 
ulterior measure he intends to found upon them; and at what time he in- 
tends to bring it forward before us. I call upon him to give us this informa- 
tion, because it is impossible, either here or in the two Houses of Parliament, 
to discuss such a mass of papers, without having some previous time given to 
rete for it. As the Court is already exhausted by the long debate which 

as just closed, and as I do not wish to take the hon. Director by surprise, I 
give him notice that after [ have received his explanation, I will...... 

ut first I call upon him to explain the object which he had in view in pub- 
lishing these papers, at an enormous expense, and what ulterior measure, if 
dny, he proposes to found upon them. 

Col. BatLiir.—As a question has been put to me by the hon. and gallant 
General, and as an answer to it may be expected from me, I hope that | may 
be permitted to say a few words, though | perhaps may fairly consider my- 
self excused from giving any answer to it at all. My answer is, that | did not 
move for the printing of the mass of papers to which the hon. and gallant 
General has been alluding ; and therefore that | could not have any object in 
a motion which I did not make. I know not how it has arisen, but the hon. 
and gallant General certainly labours under a mistake, in stating that I 
moved either for the production or printing of those papers. 

Sir Joun Doyie.—I am sure that tle Court will forgive me for reminding 
it that there is a well-known maxim of law, which declares Qui facit per 
alium, facit per se. Thehon. Director might not move for them himself; as 
he says that he did not, I have no doubt that it is so; but the circumstances 
which led to the publication of this mountainous volume, are still fresh in 
the recollection of us all. When the Marquis of Hastings returned from 
India, after an administration of nine years,—-on which I shall say nothing 
at present, except that he left it with the recorded approbation of his em- 
ployers, and that they must see a wonderful contrast between the state in 
which he left it and the state in which it is at present,—but, when the Mar- 
quis of Hastings had finished his administration, he thought it his duty, as 
an honest steward, to show you how he had discharged the trust which you 
had confided to him, and to publish an explanation of the system of his Go- 
vernment. He took advantage of his first leisure time, to compuse a suin- 
mary of the measures of his administration. After he had composed it, he 
transmitted it to the Court of Directors, who did not consider it as a public 
document, because, at the time when it was transmitted to them, the noble 
Marquis was no longer in their public service. Such a determimation on the 
part of the Directors might be proper, or might not; on that point I shall 
give no opinion at present ; 1 shall only say that, upon my motion, it was 
subsequently over-ruled by the Court of Proprietors. The noble Marquis’s 
summary was in consequence published. The hon. Director, who has just 
addressed the Court, subsequently made a statement, at variance with the 
statement of the noble Marquis’s summary, in the course of an examination 
before a Committee of the House of‘Commons on the state of the foreign 
trade of the country. An hon. Friend of mine, who happened to be a member 
of that Committee, noticed the discrepancy, and reminded the hon. Director 
that he should either notice it or account for it, He did neither at that time ; 
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but a motion was subsequently made from the Chair, for the purpose of elu- 
cidating this discrepancy. Now, | will undertake to say that it never was in 
the contemplation of the hon. Bart. who made that motion, to move for the 
production of this enormous mass of papers. There has been a mass added 
to those originally called for—I know not by whose or by what authority— 
which is absolutely appalling, and at an expense, too, which, in the present 
state of our finances, ought not to be overlooked. I calculate that the ex- 
pense of printing these papers will not be less than 5000/.; and though this 
sun might not have been worth your notice at one time, the case is altered 
now, by the unprecedented expenses of the war in which you are engaged. If 
the avowed object for which these papers were printed were the real object, ten 
pages might have answered it; whereas, instead of that number, you have, 
gentlemen, 1041 pages. The muse of the hon. Bart. has, indeed, been pro- 
lific,—it has even produced more than that of the celebrated Arabian no- 
velist; the latter has only 1001 tales; the hon. Bart. has 1041, which, if they 
be not so amusing as those of the Arabian, are still equally founded on fiction 
and imagination. ‘The title-page of this collection of tales informs me, that 
the motion for the printing of them was granted in June 1824. We have now 
arrived at January 1826; so that, after a miraculous gestation of somewhat 
more than eighteen months, the mountain has been delivered—not of a 
mouse, indeed—but of a young monster of a mountain, so large and unwieldy 
that it required the obstetric aid of twenty-four doctors, of whom some be- 
came its sponsors, when it would have been more charitable to have destroyed 
it in its birth, than to allow it tv grow into existence and to stalk abroad, to 
the shame and ridicule of its parents and creators. The first 750 pages of 
this volume, I will undertake to say, have vo more to do with the motion of 
June 1824, than they have with the golden feet of the Burmese empire. They 
are a history of refractory Zumeendars ; a second edition of the dissensions at 
Hyderabad; an account of the steps by which Residents proceed to an 
usurpation of power over the Native Princes in the firstinstance, and then to 
a rebellion against the power which appoints them in the second. The dis- 
crepancy between the statement of the hon, Director and that of the noble 
Marquis might be owing to a defect of memory, or to various other reasons ; 
but whatever may have been the cause of it, 1 am prepared to prove that the 
statement of the noble Marquis is right, and that there is no foundation 
whatever for the statement of the hon. Director. And on what authority. 
does the Court think that 1 intend to make good this assertion? Why, I will 
prove it on the authority of this very book. in order to obtain an opportunity 
to do so, and to prevent myself from exhausting the attention of the Court too 
much at present, I now give notice that I shall, before long, send to you, Sir, 
a requisition, regularly signed, calling upon you to convene a Court, to take 
into consideration what I shall denominate the Oude Papers. J have nothing 
further to say at present, unless the hon. Director thinks fit to tell me what 
time will be most convenient to him for the discussion of them. I wish to 
study his convenience as far as I can, and to observe that delicacy towards 
him in all future proceedings, which I have endeavoured to observe in the 


st. 
Colonel Baitie gave no reply, and the subject dropped. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE HINDOSTANEE LANGUAGE. 


The CuairMan then put the question that this Court do now adjourn. 

Mr. Home. ‘Till what period? There is a motion of mine still undiscussed 
on the paper, of which I gave notice a considerable time ago. It relates to 
the instruction of the officers of your army in the Hindostanee language, pre- 
vious to their departure for India. It is, therefore, a motion of great import- 
ance, and ought to be fairly and fally discussed, May I therefore ask to what 
time it is propused to adjourn the Court? 

The CuarrMAn.—I would propose, in general terms, that the Court adjourn. 
Your motion can be fairly discussed at the next general meeting of the Court, ~ 
if au earlier day should not be fixed in the interim. 

Mr. Hume,—It is to prevent the lapse of time, that I wish a day to be now 
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appointed, to which we may adjourn. It is important, as I think that the 
question should be immediately settled. 

The Cuainman.—If Mr. Hume is notfinclined to let the question stand over 
to the next Court, to what day would he wish us to adjourn ? 

Mr. Hume.—This day week, or this day fortuight, or auy day previously to 
the 2d of February, would equally suit my convenience. Adjourn to this day 
week or fortnight. 

The CuairMAN.—The hon. Proprietor will no doubt percetve the reason why 
I wish to adjourn generally. There is this inconvenience in adjourning a 
Quarterly Court, that it gives any discontented person an opportunity of bringing 
forward any supposed grievauce, without any previous notice,—a privilege 
which he does not enjoy at a Special Court. I should, for my own part, be 
better pleased if this General Court were now to adjourn, and we were to meet 
Specially for the discussion of Mr. Hume’s motion. 

Mr. Hume.—I just wish to call the attention of the Court to the situation in 
which we are now placed. The Company is at present about to send out to 
India three or four hundred young men, as officers, tv command their army in 
that country. Now, I think that it would prove conducive to the honour of 
the Company, and to the benefit of the young men, and of all connected with 
them, if they were rendered capable of carrying on a communication with 
their troops and the Natives by themselves, and without the aid of interpreters. 
You may differ with meas to the mode in which this instruction is to be given ; you 
may have one way to propose, and I may have another—but, on the principle 
of the thing, I think that there can be no doubt or difference between us. I 
agree with you, Sir, that aGeneral Court gives a greater latitude of proposing 
questions for discussion than a Special Court ; but! think that the experience 
of this day’s proceedings is sufficient to show that no gentleman is inclined to 
take undue advantage of that latitude. 1 could wish to be beard on the sub- 
ject of which I have given notice. After you have heard my proposition, you 
will treat it as in your wisdom you may thivk best. 

The Cuarrman.—I still wish that the hon. Proprietor would allow this 
General Quarterly Court to adjourn. It would take away from any Proprie- 
tor the right of finding fault at our next meeting, without giving us any notice 
of his intention. 

A Diréctror.—Cannot the hon. Proprietor allow this Court to adjourn, and 
then call upon the Directors to fix an early day for the discussion of his motion ? 
It can do no injury to the ubject he has in view. 

Mr. RANDLE Jackson. Cannot sucha day be fixed now ? 

The CuairMan replied in the negative. 

Mr. Hume.—Would it not save much time if we fixed the day now? 

A Direcror.—lf we fix the day now, it makes our meeting on that day a 
meeting of a General Court, which is of course liable to the objection which 
Mr. Hume sees. Mr. Hume can send ina requisition to the Chairman this 
evening, calling for a Court on the subject be has mentioned, and can then 
request an early day for the discussion of it. 

Mr. Hume.—I am npt inclined to give either myself or the Directors so 
much trouble. What inconvenience has there arisen from to-day’s Court, 
which would not have equally arisen froma Special Court? If we are to de- 
cide about the time to which we are to adjourn from the importance of our 
discussions, can any question be more important, or require a more early dis- 
cussion, than whether we shall send out the officers of our army to India duly 
qualified or not? IfI do not substantiate my motion, the propriety, expedi- 
ency, and necessity of instructing our officers in the Hindostanee language 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, 1 shall indeed be very much mistaken. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—I doubt very much whether we can at present adjourn 
sine die. The orders of the day are not yet finished, and whilst one remains 
upon the paper, I believe that we must adjourn to a special day. 

The CuairMAn then proposed, that the Court do adjourn till Wednesday, 
the Ist of February, The questionwas carried; but almost at the same mo- 
ment a paper was placed in his hand. The Chairman looked at it, and then 
requested that the hon. Proprietors would just stay one moment, A com- 











munication had heen put into his hands, which he would read to them, The 
hon, Gentleman then read the following requisition : 

‘¢ We, the undersigned Proprietors of East India stock, duly qualified, re- 
quest that you will be pleased to call a General Court, upon an early conve- 
nient day, for the purpose of taking into consideration the Oude Papers, pub 
lished by the vote of the General Court of Proprietors. 


Doucras KINNAIRD. WiLiiaAm THORNTON, 
C. J. Doyie. JAMES PATERSON, 
Witutam MAxrigLp. Joun Dovie, 


Joun Bortawick GILCHRIST. J. ADDINELL, 
JosepH Hume. 


The CuarrMaNn said, that as by Act of Parliament, the Court must be called 
within ten days from the receipt of the requisition, he should appoint that day 
week for the discussion of the Oude Papers. 

The Deputry-CuarrMan observed, that if that requisition had been handed 
in sooner, it would have saved all the discussion which they had just bad about 
the adjournment of aGeneral Court. Would it not be as well that the diseus- 
sion of Mr. Hume’s motion should be taken on the day which was appointed 
for the discussion of the Oude Papers ? 

Mr. Home said that he had no objection to agree to such a proposition, 

The Court then adjourned till Wednesday the 25th instant. 


Wednesday, January 25. 


[Owing to the late period at which the Court was held, and the press of 
other matter, we are unable to insert more than the following sketch of the 
discussion in the present Number ; but a full report will be given in our next.] 

This day a General Court of Proprietors was held pursuant to adjournment, 
when the usual routine business having been gone through, 

Colonel Leicester STANHOPE rose, and inquired of the Chairman, 
whether the Marquis of Hastings, or Marquis Wellesley, had been nomi- 
nated to the Government of India, or whether Lord Amherst had been 
recalled ? 

The gallant Colonel was frequently interrupted during the delivery of a few 
remarks he made on the subject by calls to order. He was answered by 

The Cuareman, (C. Majoribanks, Esq.) that the Court of Directors had not, 
feegsens either of the individuals named by him, to be appointed to that high 

onour, nor bad they, or either of them, been proposed to the Court, Headded, 
that there was no question at present in agitation, which had for its object 
the removal of Lord Amherst from the British Government in India, and his 
Lordship was not removed. 

The Secretary was about to read the requisition for making the Court 
special, for the purpose of considering the question of the Oude Papers, but 
in consequence of the absence of Sir John Doyle, from illness, the discussion 
was agreed to be postponed, and the motion was adjourned to Wedaesday the 
8th of Pebruary next. 

The CnHainMAN then informed the Court, that it was made special for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the following proposition + 

“That this Court considering the great importance of a knowledge of the 
Hindostanee language to European officers, destined to act with, and command, 
the Native troops in India, recommend to the Court of Directors, to take 
into consideration the propriety of making regulations, in consistency with 
their own resolutions, that no Cadet shall henceforth be permitted to proceed 
to India, unless he shall, upon examination, be found sufficiently grounded in 
the rudiments of the Hindostanee language.” 

Mr. Home, in a spéech of considerable length, pointed out the paramount 
importance to the Company, and to the country, of obliging all who belonged 
to the service in India to be duly qualified with a knowledge of the language 
of the country in which they were destined to act. It was surprising that the 
Corvpany had not before now placed their military officers in the same situa- 
Oriental Herald, Voi, 8. oF . 
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tion in which they had placed their civil servants. ‘There was scarcely one 
part of an officer’s duty in India that could be performed without a know- 
edge of the Native language. The hon. Proprietor here adverted to the de- 

— of Lord Minto in 1808, in which his Lordship said, the ignorance of 
the language on the part of the civil officers in India unavoidably subjected 
them to an almost unlimited depeudence on the Natives; the consequences 
of which were, loss of character, distress and ruin to those who were thus 
delivered to the power of men they ought to direct. The hon. Proprietor ob- 
served, that the Burmese war had arisen entirely out of a misunderstanding, 
Originating from a want of a competent knowledge of the Hindostanee lan- 
guage, After stating other mischiefs resulting from the present imperfect 
system of education, Mr. Hume concluded by moving a resolution in con- 
Jormity with the terms of the requisition. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Gitcurist. 

Sir Joun SEWELL opposed the motion, on the ground that the only place to 
acquire a competent knowledge of a language was the country where it was 
spoken, 

P Colonel LusHINGTON earnestly concurred iu the motion, as far as the prin- 
ciple went, that great importance must be attached to the knowledge of the 
language by those who were engaged iu the Company’s service ; but he was 
decidedly adverse to shut out the Cadets from going tu India, and should 
therefore oppose the motion. 

Colonel Leicester Staynore spoke in favour of the motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson suggested, that the subject should be left to the Court of 
Directors, aud the motion amended in that respect. 

Mr. S. Dixon opposed the motion. 

Captain MaxrieLp spoke in favour of the motion, and observed, that the 
late Surveyor-Geueral in India was totally ignorant of any of the Eastern lan- 
guages. 

Sir C. Fores also supported the motion. 

Sir P. Laurie hoped Mr. Hume would withdraw his motion, and leave the 
subject entirely to the Court of Directors. 

The Deruty-Cuairman (Sir G, Robinson) concurred in the sentiments of 
the last speaker. ‘ 

Mr. WEEDING opposed the motion. 

Mr. Home replied. After which the CuammmAn put the question, which was 
negatived without a division. . 

r. HumE then moved for certain papers connected with the same sub- 
ject, which were not granted. The hon. Proprietor, in moving for an account 
of the money expended by the Company, took occasion to remark, that he 
understood, since he came into Court, that the debates in the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ 
were printed at the expense of the Court ; and that be reporters belonging to 
it were paid out of the pockets of the Proprietors, Lut that he could scarcely 
believe such a calumny. 

The Court adjourned at half-past 5 o'clock. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 
CALCUTTA. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

June 30. Mr.C. G. Udiy, an Assist. in the office of the Register to the Courts 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut; Mr. Henry Pideock, 
Assist. to the Magistrate and to the Collector of the District of Moradabad ; 
Mr. F. H. Robinson, Assist. to the Magistrate and to the Collector of the 
District of Barreilly.— July 28. Mr. H. S. Lane, Assist. to the Commercial 
Resident at Cossimtazar ; Mr. C.T. Sealv, a Puisne Judge of the Court of 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut; Mr, G, C. Master, First 
Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit for the Division of 
Calcutta; Mr, F, Low, 2d Judge of do, de, of Dacea, 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY'S ARMY, 
BENGAL, 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
Head Quarters, Caleutte.—July 2. Lieut. PF. Angelu, 7th L. C. to be Adj. v 
Hunter, rem. to the Ist extra regt.; Lieut. Bradford to act as do. to the Ist 
L. C. during the absence of Lieut. Thornten ou duty at Cawnpore.—6. 
Capt. Crichton, lately rem. from the 31st to the 30th regt. to proceed te 
Dinapore and take charge of the det. of the S0th regt. and of the recruits now 
under charge of Capt. Heptinstall, who will proceed to join the 3lst regt. to 
which he now belongs ; Capt. G. Bell, of the 68th N. IL. to act as Major of 
Brigade to the station of Barrackpore, temp. arrang.—8. Capt. M‘Cleod, of 
the corps of Engineers, to be Superint. of Nizamut Buildings at Moorshedabad, 
v. Buxton, dec.; Capt. Shuldam, 30th N. I. to be a Deputy Assist. Adj.-Gen., 
and is appointed to the Eastera division, v. Frye, appointed to the commayd 
of the 12th extraiegt.; Major F. Walker, 65th NE. to the com. of the 12th 
or Rampoorah Local Batt. v. Hamilton, prom. to a Lieut.-Colouelcy ; Lieut. G. 
Grose is transferred to the Pension Establ.; Capt. Bayldon, Dep. Assist. Adj. 
Gen., will proceed to Benares, to which division he is posted ; Capt. Campheil 
is rem. from Nusseerabad, and appointed to the Agra Frontier; and Lieut. 
G. C, Smyth, of the 3d. L. Cav., is appointed to act as Major of Brigade at 
Nusseerabad; Brevet-Capt. W. Ramsey, 41st N.J. to be Fort Adjutant of 
Dehly, v. Anderson, appointed a Brigade-Major; Lieut. A. Arabin, 7th N. I. 
going with his regt. on service, is directed to rejoin the Pioneers ; Lieut.G.S. 
Lawrenson, of the Artillery, to act as Adj. to the detach.; Lieut. Fraser to 
act as Interp. and Quarterm, to the Ist L. Cav., temp. arraug. ; Brevet-Capt. 
Maver, 19th N.1. to act as Major of Brigade to the Light Brigade which was 
formed with the South-East Division. —1i1. Capt. G. O. Clarkson, 42d N.I. to 
act as Dep. Assist. Adj.-General to the Benares division, v- Capt. Frye, nom. 
to the command of the 12th extra regt.; Lieat. ‘Thomson, of the Horse Brig. 
to act as Adj. to the det. of Bengal Horse Artillery and Rocket Troop serving 
in Ava.—12. Lieut. E. M. Blair, 5th L. Cay. to be Interp, and Quarterm. y. 
Brevet-Capt. Burges, prom.; Lieut. 5. O. Hunter, Ist extra regt. L. Cav. to 
be Adjutant, Lieut. 1. Skipton, 2d extra regt. L. Cay. to be Interpreter and 
Quarterm. ; Lieut. W. Hunter, Lith N. I. to be do. do., v. Thomas, appointed 
to the Stud depart.; Lieut. T, E. Sampson, 22d N.1., to be Adjut., v. Brevet- 
Capt. Chalmers, prom. ; Lieut. G. M.S. Robe, 27th N. 1. to be do. v. Cole- 
brook, rem. to the 26th regt.; Lieut. W. Grant, 27th N.1l. to be Interp. and 
Quarterm. vy, Brevet-Capt. Johnstone, prom,; Lieut. W. Rutherford, 23th 
N. 1. to be Adjutant ; Lieut. Deare, 69th N.1. to act as Adjutant to the 5th 
extra regt.; Cornet J. M‘Kenzie to act as Quarterm. to the 8th L, Cav. ; 
Lieut. Nash to act as Adjutant to the 4th L, Cay.; Capt. Pogson, 69th N. 1. 
to be Dep. Assist. Adj.-Gen. v. Showers, prom, to a regtal. Majority ; Lieut. 
G, C. Smyth, 3d L. Cav. to be Brigade-Major ; Lieut. H. Tod, 21st N.1. tobe 
Examiner in the College of Fort William.—13. Lieut. Smith to act as Adjut, 
to the 28th regt. N. I. in the room of Licut. May, rem. to the 4th extra regt.; 
Lieut. Olifield to act as Iuterp. and Quarterm. to the 5th L. Cav.—14. Licut, 
G, Watt, 6th L. Cav, to be Adjutant; Licut. J. Mackenzie, 8th L. Cav. to be 
Interp. and Quarterm. ; Lieut. J. Butler, 3d N.L. to be Adjut.; Lieut. G, H. 
Edwardes, 3d N. 1. to be Adjutant; Lieut. W. Briggs, 20th N.I. to be Interp. 
and Quartermaster. Lieut. R. W. Beatsou, 4th extra regt. N. 1, to be Ad- 
jutant and Quartermaster. 
July 15. Lieut. M‘Donald, of the Bengal Artillery, to officiate as Adjutant 
‘to the details of Artillery at Rangoon ; Lieut. H. Mackintosh, 43d N. 1. to be 
Adjutant; Lieut. J. Woodburn, 44th N. I. to bedo. ; Lieut. J. Jones, 46th N.1. 
to be do. ; Lieut. W. Fraser, do. to be Interp. and Quarterm.; Lieut. E. M. 
Orr, 58th N.I. to be do. do.; Brevet-Capt. J, Tomlinson, 6ist N. L., to be 
Adjutant ; Lieut. R. Garrett, lst extra regt. N.I, to be Interp. and Quarterm.; 
Lieut. G. M. Home, 2d extra regt. N. I. to be Adjutant ; Brevet-Capt.T. Wil- 
liams, do. to be Interpreter and Quarterm.; Lieut. R. M‘C. Polleck, 3d extra 
regt. N. I. to be Adjutant; Brevet-Capt. J. S. Marshall, do. to be [aterp. aud 
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Sate. 3 Lieut. J, F, May, 4th extra regt. N.J. to be Adjutant; Brevet- 
apt, N. Stewart, do: to be Interp. and Quarterm.; Lieut.J. Oliver, 5th extra 
regt. N.I. to be Adjutint; Lieut. N. J. Cumberlege, 6th extra regt. N.1J. to 
be Adjutant ; Lieut. A. Farquharson, do, to be Interp. and Quarterm.; Capt, 
G.W. A. .Lloyd, 3d extra regt. N. I. to be Commandant of the Dinagepore 
Docal Battalion ; Lieut. W. M. Ramsay, 62d N. 1. to be Adjutant ; Lieut. S. 
Twemlow, 68th N. 1. to be Adjutant of the Saharunpore Provincial Battalion ; 
Lieut. G. Irvine, 33d N.I. Adj. Bundelcund Provincial Batt. to be do. of the 
maoon Local Batt. ; Lieut. Hunter to act as Interp. and Quarterm. to the 
N.J.; Major Gramshaw will relieve Lieut.-Col. Biggs from the command 
of the Artillery in the Western Div.; Capt. Smith will rejoin his Company, 
delivering over the command of the Artillery at Sylhet to Lieut. Jackson.— 
July 8. Ensign W. H, Campbell is permitted, at his own request, to resign 
the service of the Honourable Company. 
PROMOTIONS. 

Fort William, July 8, 1825.—The Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council is pleased to make the following Promotions : 

Corps of Engineers. Lieut. J. F. Paton to be Captain, v. Smyth, retired. 

Infantry. Senior Licut.-Col. P. Byres to be Lieut.-Colonel-Commandant ; 
Senior Major G. D. Heathcote to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

lst Extra Regt. N.I. Capt. G. Williamson to be Major; Brevet-Capt, and 
Lieut. J. M. Sim to be Capt. of a company; Ensign F, E. Smith to be Lieut. 

16th Regt. N. I. Eusign J. M. M‘Gregor to be Lieutenant, v. Heaver, 
transferred to the Invalid Establishment. 

28th Regt. N. J. Capt. S. Swinhoe to be Major; Lieut. C. D. Wilkinson to 
he Capt. of a company ; Ensign J. Powell to be Lieut. 

32d Regt. N. I. Ensign A. R. Swinton to be Lieut. 

34th Regt. N. I. Ensign A. Fisher to be Lieut.; Lieut. G. H. Robinson to 
be Capt. of a company ; Exsign W. C. Carter to be Lieut.; Lieut. J.T. Croft 
to be Capt. of a company, v. Bayley, transferred to the Pension Estab. 

36th Regt. N. I. Ensign J. Lang to be Lieut. 

42d Regt. N. I. Ensigu C. Hutchinson to be Lieut. 

54th Regt. N.I. Lieut. J. Ker to be Capt. of a company; Ensign A. Lear- 
mouth to be Lieutenant. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, July 2.—Assist. Surg. B. Bell to the Med. charge 
of the 62d regt., and directed to join it immediately at Arracan,—8. Assistant 
Surg. W. W. Hewett to be 2d Acsist. Garr. Surgeon, vice Shaw; Assist. Surg. 
R. Shaw to perform the Med. duties of the Civil Station of Shahabad, vice 
Simms,—11. Assist. Surg. Birmingham to do duty with the 2d Grenadier 
Batt. ; Assist. Surg. Harrison, and Offic. Assist. Surg. H. Donaldson, are to 
proceed to Arracan, and to place themselves under the orders of the Superint. 
Surgeon of the South-Eastern Division ; Assist. Surg. Clemishaw is directed 
to join the Detachment of Europeans under orders for the Upper Provinces ; 
Assist. Surg. Guthrie, 59th N.1., to repair to Allahabad, and place himself 
under the orders of Lieut.-General Marley. —12. Mr. W. Stevenson is admit- 
ted to the Service as an Assistant Surgeon. 

MEDICAL REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 
_ Head Quarters, Calcutta, July 5.—Assist. Surg. Toke is posted to the 11th 
extra regt. at Ghazeepore ; Assist. Surg. Stenhouse is posted to the 4th extra 
regt.—11. Surgeon E. Muston is removed from the 2d Grenadier Batt. to the 


42d N. 1. 

wie FURLOUGHSs, 

Fort William, July 8.—Capt. H. Davidson, 30th N. I., to Penang, Ma- 
lacca, and Singapore, for twelve months; Lieut. R. P. Fulcher, 67th N. L, to 
Europe for health; Lieut. J. Whiteford, 65th N. I., to Singapore and China, 
—11, Ensign J. Lang, 30th N. L., to Enrope for health ; Lieut.-Col. Commt. 
D. M‘Leod, C.B., to 15th January 1826, preparatory to application for Fur- 
lough to Europe.—1l5, Capt. H. G, Maxfield, 43d N. t' to Europe for 


health. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
CALCUTTA. 

Births.—June 27th. The lady of Mr. J, Vaughan, of a son.—July Mth. At 
Barrackpore, the lady of T. A. Shaw, Esq., C.S., of do.—1l7th. Mrs. J. Wood, 
of ason; The lady of P. Strong, Esq., of a daughter.—20th. The lady of 
Captain Davidson, of a son,—2Ist. The lady of Mr. F. Picard, of ry 
The lady of Capt. J. J. Denham, late of the Ship Hasbury, of do.—23rd, a 
Entally, Mrs. G, Jessop, of do.—2ith. Mrs. 8. Smith, of a daughter ; Mrs. 8. 
P. Singer, of do.—28th, the lady of Mr. W. K. Ord, of do.—3s0th. Mr. J. A. 
Oliver, of do.—August 3d. Mrs. M. Portner, of do.; the lady of Capt. W. 
Bruce, Bombay Marine, of a daughter. 

Marriages.—July 14th. George Dawson, Esq., Royal Navy, to Mariamue, 
relict of the late Captain Kinsey.—Capt. J. R.Stock, of the,6th Extra Regi- 
ment N.I. to Miss Susan Chileott.—Aug. Ist. R. Eglinton, Esq., to Mar- 
garet Dun, fourth daughter of R. Law, Esq.; R. Shaw, Esq., Bengal Med. 
Staff, to Laura, widow of the late Lieut. Darby. 

Deaths.—June 28th. The infant daughter of Lieut. G. S. Lawrenson.—July 
7th. Lieut. S. Twemlow, 68th N.I., aged 23.—20th. J. Dick, Esq., C.S., 
aged 28.—2Ist. Ensign H. Hemsworth Usher, H. M. 44th Regt. ; George 
Proctor, Esq., Sec. tothe Med. Board, aged 45,—28th. Off Calcutta, on 
board the Ship Lady Campbell, Mr. James H, Maund, Midshipman, aged 17. 
—Aug. 4th. Capt. J. Madigan, H. M. 46th Regt. aged 39. 


OUT STATIONS. 


Births.—June 6th, at Kamptee, the lady of Lieut. J. S. Impey, Post- 
master to the Nagpore Subsid. Force, of ason.—13th, at Sultanpore, Oude, 
the lady of W.S. Charters, Esq., M.D., 2d N.I., of a daughter.—17th, at 
Secunderabad, the lady of John Campbell, Esq., M.D. H.M., 30th, Regt. of do. 
—22d, at Nagpore, the lady of Lieut. Stack, 3d Bombay L. Cav., of a son. 
—25th, at Nellore, the lady of E. Smalley, Esq., of a daughter.—July 8th, at 
Dinapore, the lady of Capt. R. S. Phillips, 67th N.I., of a son.—16th, at 
Banda, the lady of A. W. Begbie, Esq., C. S. of a daugher.—26th, at Patna, 
the lady of Major Lockett, Dep. Sec. to Gov. of a do. 

Marriages.—July 4th, at Midnapore, J. J. Harvey, Esq., C.S. to Elizabeth 
E. eldest daughter of W. Wiggin, Esq.—Sth, at Patna, Mr. G. M. Francis, third 
son of Lieut. Col. R. Francis, to Mary eldest daughter of T. Jahowin, Esq., 
merchant, of Calcutta.—7th, at Lucknow, Lieut. F. W. Birch, of the 41st N.I., 
to Jean, only daughter of the late John Walker, Esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service.—12th, at Saharunpore, Lieut. H. Debude, of the Engin., toJane Ann, 
second daughter of the late Capt. W. H. Royle. 

Deaths.—April 1st. At Pan Lang, Capt. P. Forbes, H.M. 47th Regt.—In 
April, on board the H. C. S. Rose, on his way to the Cape, John Shake- 
speare, Esq. C. S.—May 15th. At Rangoon, Lieut. Ed. Codd, H.M. 47th 
Regt.—June Ist. On board the ship Charles Grant, John Hay, Esq. 2d offi- 
cer.—2d. At Kamptee, near Nagpore, the infant daughter of Capt. W. N. 
Pace, of the 25th N.I.—7th. At Arcot, Lieut. G. Cheape, of the Ist L. Cay. 
9th. At Rangoon, on board the H. C’s. ship Investigator, Lieut. T. Mullion, 
of the H. C’s. Bombay Marine, aged 20 years.—15th. At Ramnad, the infant 
son of Major Campbell; at Bolarum, Ann, wife of D. Henderson, Esq. 
Cantonment Surgeon, and third daugh. of C. Hay, Esq. of Balendoch, 
Perthshire ; at Woon, Georgiana, daugh. of Capt. Isacke, Assist. Resident at 
Nagpore.—17th. On the Arracan river, J. Cochrane, Esq. M.D, Assist. Sur- 
geon on the Madras Estab.—2Ist. At Arracan, Assist. Surgeon W. H. N. 
Chisholm, of the 42d N. I. Bengal Estab.—25th. At Arracan, Mr. F. Dissent, 
aged 21.—29th. At Monghyr, the infant son of J. W.'Templer, Esq. C, S. ; 
30th. At Masulipatam, J. H. Jones, Esq. Superint. Surg. of the North. Div. 
of the Army.—Jduly 2d (and Sth.) At Arracan, Mr. W. 8S. Beggle,.and Mr. 
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Kerr, both in charge of the brig Col. Young.—2d. At Dacca, the infant son 
of G, C. Weguelin, Esy.—4th. At Berbampore, the infant son of Capt. F. Buck- 
ley—S5th. At Arracan, Lieut. C. Armstrong, Bombay Marine.—19th. At 
Benares, Lieut.-Col. L. H. O’Brien, cf the Beneal Cavalry.—lth. At Arra- 
can, Lieut, C. Hutchinson, 42d.N. L—lith. At Moisgunge, the infant son of 
Lieut. and Adj. Holmes, 7th N.1.; at Kurhaul, the infant son of Capt. J. D, 
Parsons, Ass. Com. Gen. ; at Meerut, Maj.-Gen. Sir D. Ochterlony, Bart, 
G.C.B., Resident in Malwa and Rajpootana, and commanding the westera 
division of the Bengal Army,—2Ist. At Gusserah, the youngest daughter of 


M. B. Barber.—24th. At Berhampore, the infant daughter of the Rev. H. R. 
Shepherd, District Chaplain. 


IN EUROPE, 


Births. —Dec. 7. At Cleasby, York, the lady of Capt. Wray, late of the Ben- 
gal Estab. of a son.—1l2th. The lady of G. Owen, Esq., of the East India 
House, of a son.—l8th. At Eltham, the lady of Capt. I. N. Abdy, Madras 
Arti]., of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Dec. 12th. At Paris, E.’'T. Downes, Esq. H. C. Med. Serv. to 
Clara Frances, daughter of the Rev. E. Forster, Chap. tu the British Embassy. 
—13th. At Edinburgh, Lieut. f. Grove, R. N. to Emily, only daughter of the 
late G. Ure, Esq. of the Bengal Med. Estab.—l5ith. At Paris, G. W. Lefevre, 
Esq. M.D. to Frederica C., daughter of Col. Ch. Fraser, H.C.S.—17th. Col. 
G. Pennington, H. C. Hor, Art. to Jane, secoud daughter of J. P, Grant, Esq. 
M.P. of Rothiemurchus.—2Ist. At St. Pancras, Lieut. J. Gordon, R.N. to 
Eliz., relict of A. Humphreys, Esq. late of Bombay.—Jan. 10. At Clapham 
Church, Maj. G. Arnold, of 2d Bengal Lt. Cav. to Ann Matilda, daughter of 
the late H. Brown, Esq, Madras C, S. 

Deaths.—Dec. 1. At Southampton, Capt. E. Bird, late of the H. C. S.—7th. 
Alexander, youngest son of the late J. T. Robarts, of the H. C. S.—20th. At 
Canterbury, T. Dashwood, Esq. of the Bengal C. 8S.—28th. At Camberwell, 
Elizabeth, wife of W. P. D, Hart, of the E. 1. House. 





COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


CALCUTTA.—Aucust 5, 1825. 
Government Securities, &c. 

‘Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 
Premium 27 © Remittable Loan 6 percent. 26 0 Premium 
Discount 2 12 5 per Cent. Loan of 1822-23 3 12 Discount 
Ditto 2 6 4 per Cent. Loan of 1824-25 3 8 Ditto. 

RATES OF RXCHANGR, 

On London, 6 months sight, 2s. 0d. @ 2s. 1d per S. R. 
Madras, 30 days 94 a $8 S.R. per 100 Madras Rupees. 
Bombay, Ditto 98 . . . S.R. per 100 Bombay ditto. 

BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 

Discount on Private Bills elepe 0 «he. le SMa e 

Oe ee ee a ae 

Ditto ot Geary Dito wach 8 in 20. Oia bo 4 0 ee 

PRICE OF BULLION. 

Spanish Dollars . . .Sa.Rs. 209 

Suver> Francs... .e . iM 

Pe Sc se SS Ss ee 

Joes, or Pezas “Wk den bs er WE he. 
eee. ey « SOS LS 

Bank of England Notes oe. =a 

Louis d’Ors 3 + 


0 per 100 
8 per 100 
6 each. 

0 


Dutch Ducats ..... : : 4 
Star Pagodas . .. 1...» 3 
ee ee 10 


ONSOHKDOSH 












Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 


















Aug, 
Aug. 
Ang. 
Aug. 
Ang. 
Sept. 
Sept. 








Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 





Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 






Dec. 






Jan, 






Jan, 


Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan, 













Date. 
1825, 
June 26 


Date. 
1825. 


van, 2 


Date. 
1826, 


16 
18 
23 
27 
30 

2 

2 


Sept. 3 


4 
4 
5 
7 


Sept. 13 


17 
4 
6 


Nov. 13 
Noy. 21 
Nov, 22 


23 
2 


1826, 


Jan. 1 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 
ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 







Port of Arrival, Ship’s Name, Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
Off Dover .. Asia Stead -» Bengal .. Aug, 14 
Cowes :. Ad. Cockburn’ Coling -.. Batavia .. Aug. 15 
Downs +. Palmira . Lamb ve Bengal .. July 18 
Cowes +. Indus +» Moriartz .. Sumatra.. Sept. 3 
Plymouth .. Maria -» Moffat .. Batavia .. July 24 
Liverpool .. Crown -. Pindar .. Bengal ., Aug. 25 
oe age ds Sena - Wilson .. Penang .. Aug. 21 
Cow er Kent -. Bengal .. Sept. 17 
Isle of Wight Hugh rawford Langdon .. Singapore June 11 
Cowes .. Sir Chris. Scott ———— Batavia .. Sept. 15 
Off Dover .. Eleanor .. Stott «oo Cape .. Nov. 3 
Liverpool. .. Bengal «» Macleod .. Bengal ., Aug. 23 
Portsmouth.. Hercules *,, Vaughan .. Batavia .. Sept. 20 
Portsmouth... Industry Balsing .. Batavia... —— 
Portsmouth.. Boyne -., Lawson ., Caleutta,, Aug. 5 
Portsmouth,. Mary Steel «. Singapore —— 
Weymouth .. Lord Amherst Lucas . Bengal .. July 18 
Greenock Amity «» Johnston Bombay... July 2% 
Off Fal mouth Kerswell. ,, Armstrong Cape .. Nov. 17 
ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 

Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander, Port of Depart, 
Penang es Malvi Phillips +e London 
Madras oe PRC has lotte of W. Biden -» London 
Bengal «. Indian .» Shannon .. Liverpool 
Batavia .. Batavia ee Blair -- London 
Madras .. John Popplewell .. London 
Madras’ .. Lady Flora «+» Macdonnell .. London 
Madras .- Eliza Sutton -» London 
Madras .. Royal George .. Reynolds .- London 
Bengal .. Atlas .» Hunt «. Madras&Lond, 
Bengal .. Minerva Trebyn .. London 
Bengal .. Warren Hastings | Mason -. London 
Madras .. Guildford .» Johnstone . London 
Batavia .. Wilkemina .. Tongerson ., London 
Madras .. Woodford .. Chapman -» London 
Anjier .. Duke of York .. Luke .. London 
Cape .. Elphinstone -, Maclean -. London 
Cape .. Weilington .. Evans .. London 
Cape .. Toward Castle ,. Smith .. London 
Cape .. Oscar .. Stewart .» London 
St. Helena .. Bengal Macleod .. Liverpool 

DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 

Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander, Destination. 
Greenock ,, Fortune +» Moore ++ Bombay 
Deal «+ Coventry .» Purdie «+ Cape 
Deal Edinburgh .. Baxter .» Bombay and China 
Deal Ay ee eg | Innes .» Bombay and China 

Liverpoo ., Norval Conbro -» Cape and Bengal 
Deal .» Berw ickshire.. + Shepherd -. Bengal and China 
Deal -» Ganges .. Lloyd -. Madras and Bengal 
Deal New Times ., Clarke .. St. Helena 

Isle of W ight Lord Lowther Steward .. St. Hel. Bom, & Ch, 
Falmouth... Emulous($t.V.) Williams -» Ceylon and Bengal 
Isle of Wight Thames ye Haviside +e Bengal aud China 
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SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 
ate. Lat.and Long. Ship's Name. Commander. P.of Depart. Destination, 
625. 
Aug. 15 37S. 1430E. Britannia .. Bouchier London.. Bombay 
Sept. 2 31S. 51K. M.Wellington Blanchard London ,, Bengal 
Sept. 5 18228. 5151 E. Jas. Sibbald Forbes’ .. London.. Bombay 
Oct. 20 338. 15 30E, Romulus ., ———... Batavia,, New York 
Oct 34 30S, 25 E. Enterprize(St.) Johnstone London .. Bengal 
(Steaming against fresh S.E. wind and heavy sea.) 
420N. 2235 W. John .» Freeman., London... Mauritius 
12S, 31 W. Roscoe _.. Morrison Liverpool. Bombay 
4W. Orient -. White .. London., China 
ON. 2210W. Falcon(St.P.) Moore .. London., Bengal 
45 29 N. 923 W. Fortune ,, — +. Greenock Bombay 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS OUTWARD, 

By the Abercrombie Robinson, for Bombay and China:—Mrs. Macleod ; 
Miss Elliot; Misses Ironside; Capt. Bishop. and Cornets Henderson, Harvey, 
and Grumbleton, H.M. 4th Light Dragoons; Ens. Hesse and Lloyd, H. M. 
2d-Foot; Ens. Rouse, H. M. 20th Foot; Mr. Hnghes, Cadet; Mr. B, Row- 
I oe free mariner; Messrs. Young and Fairbury, Volunteers for the Bombay 

arine. 

By the Georgiana, for Madras, Captain Haylett: W, Ashton, Esq., Madras 
C.S.; Mrs, Ashton; Messrs. Arbuthnot, free merchants ; Captain Simith, 54th 
regt.; Mrs. Smith ; Captain O‘Meara, 45th regt.; Miss Moore ; W. Maxwell, 
Esq., M.D.; W. Spens, Esq., M.D. ; Messrs. Birley, Dunlop, Reynolds, Fyffe, 
Buckley, Abbott, lortier, Ironside, Robley, and Messrs. Kings, Cadets. 

By the Berwickshire, Captain Shepherd, for Bengal: Col. M‘Donald, Adj.- 
Gen.; Major Cuff; Mrs. Cuff; Captain M‘George; Mrs. M‘George; Mrs. Mas- 
singham ; Rev. W. Burkit; Dr. J. Lee and Mr. Biden, Assist. Surgeons. ; Mr. 
Napier, for Singapore ; Messrs, Cullen, James, Hail, Carlton, Beck, Ramsay, 
and Scott, Cadets, 

PASSENGERS: HOMEWARDS. 

By the Asia, Stead, from Bengal :—G. R. Paul, C.S.; Capt. Kelly, H. M. 4th 
Regt.; Mr. W. H. Thomas. 

By the Admiral Cockburn, from Batavia:—Mr. awd Mrs, Shand; Capts, Ell- 
good and Sergeant, H. M. 55th Regt. 

w the Heighington, from Penang :—Ens. De La Tang, H. M. 87th Regt. ; and 
Mr. Dixon. 

By the Tiger, Kent, from Bengal :—Capt. Waterman, and Lieut, Maline, 
H. M. 13th Regt.; Lieut. Coote, H. M. 59th Regt.; Lieut. King, H. M. 89th 
Regt. ; —— Mayue, Royal Art.; Mr. Wadsworth ; Dr. Bell ; aud Capt. Fisher, 
from the Cape. : 

By the Bengal, from Bengal to Liverpool:—Mrs. Capt. Lister, and two 
children ; Lieut. Wilson, Artil.; Lieat. M‘Donald, 97th Regt. ; W. H Campbell, 
Cadet. 

By the Lord Amherst, from Bengal :—M. B. Campbell, Assist. Surg. ; Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Serjeant, and Misses and Master Sergeant ; Dr. Carrall (died at 
sea 4th Aug.) ; Mrs. Carrall Miss and Master Carrall; Lieut.-Col. Andtews, 
C.B. from Madras; Lieut.-Col. Kelly, H. M. 54th Regt., and Mrs. Kelly ; Lieut, 
I. H. Cramer, 4th Regt. N. I. ; Lieuts. Stewart and Hodson, H. M. 45th Regt. ; 
Lieut. Maloney, H, M. 89th Regt.; Dr. Piper, H. M. 45th Regt; Dr. Barker, 
Mad. Cay.; Dr. Stewart ; J. H. Marshall, Esq.—From the Cape: Miss Spicer ; 
Mr. Havell, Mrs. Havell, Miss Havell, and Ens. Delatang 

By the /sadella, Wallis, from Bengal :—Lieut. J. Long. H.C, S, 

By the Boyne, Lawson, from Bengal :—Capt. Heatly, Mrs. Heatly, and Miss 
Heatly; Miss Smith ; E. Ashly, Esq. ; Arch. Ponton, Esq. died ‘at sea; Mr, 
Corson, left at Madras, 


Many Articles are postponed for want of room, but will appear in our next, 





